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In the Shell You 
Shoot 


Nearly every old hand with a shotgun has 
a favorite make of shell which he shoots 
almost exclusively. This is probably the 
case with you. When you buy shells you 
name a specified brand. 


But do you take the one additional step 
which insures absolute uniformity in the 
shooting qualities of your shells — do you 
specify the name of the powder as well 
as the name of the shell? 


Obviously powders vary in quality and 
you can only get uniformity of results by 
using the same powder continually. 


You can’t do better than to select one 
of the Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Pow- 
ders—Infallible or ‘‘E.C.’’—as your 
standby. You can obtain one of these 
powders in your favorite make of shell 
by asking for it. The shells named in 
the list to the left are sold loaded with 
Infallible, those to the right with ‘‘E.C.”’. 
Undoubtedly the shell you prefer is 
mentioned. 


On the top shot wad of every shell, and on the side 
of the box in which the shells are sold, is printed 
the name of the powder with which the shell is 
loaded. Look for the name when buying. See that 
it is either Infallible or ““E.C.’’. 


These powders are of high quality and uniform 
quality. ‘They give light recoil, even patterns, and 
high velocity. Write for a free booklet which de- 
scribes them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 
1073 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Downed by the “95” 


From the thick skinned “Rhino” of the 
African jungles to the snarling grizzly of 
the-Canadian Rockies—the biggest game 
drops. in its tracks before the smashing 
blow of the “95”. 


The Winchester Model 95 is carried by 
the foremost big game hunters of America 
and of the world. 


No beast can stand up against its smash- 
ing, knock-down blow. 


The muzzle velocity of the .405 cartridge 
fired from this rifle is 2204.4 feet per sec- 
ond, with a muzzle energy of 3236.6 foot 
pounds. It will penetrate forty-eight % inch 
pine boards at 15 feet. 


The standard of comparison 


The Model 95 represents the highest 
development in repeating action, high- 
power rifles. It is the standard of com- 
parison for all high-power rifles. 


It is light in weight, handsome in design, 
and the moving parts are few and strong. 


Its big cartridges, carried in the box 
magazine at the point of balance, cannot 
disturb the hang of the rifle. The barrel of 
this rifle is made of nickel steel. Calibers 
-30 Army and .303 British, .30 Govern- 
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ment Model 1903 and 1906 —.35 and 


.405 Winchester. 


The barrel is the gun 


Men who know guns realize that the 
accuracy and durability of a rifle lie in 
the barrel. On the quality of the barrel 
depends the quality of the gun. There is 
absolutely no difference in the standard of 
quality of the barrels on the highest and 
lowest priced Winchester guns. With Win- 
chester the barrel is the gun and the single 
standard of quality has been attained only 
by the most unremitting attention to the 
boring, finishing and testing of the barrel. 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrel of the Winchester 95 has 
been bored to micrometer measurements 
for the cartridge it is meant to shoot. In 
rifling the barrel the exact twist that is nec- 
essary to give the best results with a given 
cartridge has been mathematically calculat- 
ed and is verified by exhaustive practical 
tests before the rifle leaves the factory. 

A bullet fired from a Winchester barrel spins 
point on with unerring accuracy to the limit 
of its range. The Nickel Steel construction pre- 
serves its original accuracy forever. The Ben- 


nett Process, used exclusively by Winchester, 
gives the Winchester barrel a distinctive blue 
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Winchester Mode! 95 


finish that, with proper care, will last a lifetime 


What means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed and 
Proved Winchester. This stamp stands for Win 
chester's guarantee of quality, with 50 years of 
the best gun-making reputation behind it. 

Every rifle that bears the name ‘Win 
chester’'and that is marked with the Winchester 
Viewed and Proved stamp has been fired many 
times for accuracy and smooth action and with 
excess loads for strength. 

At every stage of Winchester manufacture, 
machine production is supplemented by human 
craftsmanship. It is a fest and adjustment 
process 

It is this thoughtful care in manufacturing 
that has produced in the Model 95 a rifle of 
unsurpassed game-getting qualities and that 
has made it the favorite with big game hunters 
the world over. 


Write for details of Winchester shot- 
guns, rifles and ammunition 


The Winchester catalog is an encyclopedia 
on shotguns, rifles and ammunition. Every 
hunter should have one. It gives detailed speci 
fications of the 95, and describes at length the 
principles on which every one of the world 
famous Winchester rifles and shotguns is built. 
Write today. We will mail you a copy free, 
postpaid. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 139 New Haven, Conn 











he. 8 10—Hammerless Take-down Self-loading 





MODEL 94—Lever Action R 
chester Special, .32-40 and .38-55 cartridges. 






ts only its own Winchester .401 caliber 


ere is no rifle made which equals the 


artridge. Ther 
Model 10 for delivering five as powerful blows in 
as few seconds. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


eating rifle, solid frame or take- 
down, 26-inch barrel. Made for #5-35, .80 Winchester, .32 Win- 
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Newton Rifles, Rifling, and Cartridges 


A Combination Unequalled for Energy and 
Accuracy at Long Game-Shooting Ranges. 


What counts is the blow delivered, out where the game is. 


Muzzle velocity alone is but one of two necessary 
factors. Proper bullet weight is the other. 
This, the Newton ammunition has. 


Price of Rifle as shown 


$50.00 


Peep sight, extra, $3.00 


Newton Rifles are of the Mauser bolt-action 
type, refined and improved. 
‘‘stream-line’’ design thruout, coming up to 
American ideas of what a rifle should be in 
smoothness of lines, perfection of balance, and 
quickness of working. 


This type of action is the only one which will 
satisfactorily handle modern high-velocity am- 
munition. 


As we build it, it is the strongest and safest 
rifle action made. Under no circumstances can 
it be fired when it is not fully locked. 





148-page Catalog and Handbook for Riflemen, 
including the most complete Ballistics Tables 
printed, sent for stamp. 


Deliveries of Newton Rifles are now being 
made. 


They are of - 












Newton 

mental Rifling. 
Easier to clean and 
shoots better than any 
other. 


The Newton Series of Cartridges arranged in 
the order of their relative power are shown 
below. (Engravings Full Size) 








.22 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 
90-grain bullet—3103 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yds., 


1247 ft. Ibs. More powerful at this distance than any other 
.22 at the muzzle of the rifle, 


.30 U.S.GOV'T 06 


N.A.CO. 





172-grain bullet—2700 f.s. velocity. The best cartridge made 
for rifles using U.S. Govt. ’06 ammunition. 


.256 NEWTON 
BY SR of oF 





140-grain bullet—3000 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 
yards 1932 ft. Ibs. The cartridge for any game found in 
the United States. 


.30 NEWTON 


N.A.CO. 


172-grain bullet—3000 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 
yards, 2287 ft. Ibs. 
bear ammunition, 





Unnecessarily powerful for deer, Kadiak 


.35 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 


250-grain bullet—2975 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 100 
yards, 4175 ft. Ibs., at 300 yards, 2,975. Elephant and rhino 





ammunition strictly, and not intended for game such as 
deer. 


Get the rifle with the punch where the game is. 


This means, ‘‘Get a Newton”’ 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., 


Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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These five “Bristol” Rods and Reels for $172.00. What a truly wonderful gift that would be! 


If you would really like to know how fascinating a 
ift this is, write for the illustrated Meek and ‘‘Bristol’’ 
atalogues and study for yourself all of the fine points 

of each of these prize winners. Then buy them of your 
sporting goods dealer. Ifthe above particular edeithen 
of rods should not be exactly what you want, talk it over 
with your dealer or tell us where the ‘‘Lucky Man’’ 
fishes and what kinds of fishing he likes best. We will 
be most happy to help you to pick out an individual 


Caution: 


outfit that will surpass his fondest dreams. Each rod 
can be chosen for its precise adaptability to his require- 
ments and for varying extra amounts, can be especially 
trimmed to please his personal tastes. 

These ‘‘to order’’ gift rods can be ordered through 
your dealer just the same as regular stock rods. aT 
your dealer does not handle “Bristol” Rods or does not 
seem interested in this gift idea, you can puchase by 
mail direct from us without additional cost. 


It takes time to correspond, select, specially trim and deliver special work of this 
kind. Therefore,it is very important that you act at once if you are interested. 


There is no angler living who would notbe overjoyed with this Five-Rod, Five-Reel ‘‘Kit De Luxe.”’ 


No. 1—'‘‘Bristol’’ 
guides; in washable glove leather silk lined case; price $25.00. 
jewelled pivot bearings; price $32.00. 

No, 2—The famous No. 8 ‘‘Bristol"’ 
Grass No. 33 Reel; price $7.50. 

No 3—'‘Bristol’’ De Luxe Bait Casting Rod, silk wound, waterproofed, exquisitely 
finished, full jewelled agate mountings, extra tip with agate; in glove leather washable 
silk lined case; price $25.00. Meek No. 3 Tournament Casting Reel, full jewelled with 
cork wood arbor; price $33.00 


De Luxe Fly Rod, silk wound, waterproofed, extra tip with agate 
Meek No. 2 Reel, 


10-ft. Fly Rod prices $4.50 to $6.25. Meek Blue 


No, 4—'‘Bristol’’ No. 11 Old-Standby ‘‘all purpose’’ rod, known all over the world; 
prices $4.50 to $6.25. Meek Blue Grass No. 5 Reel, the most powerful, quadruple mul- 
tiplier gear; balanced handle, click and drag, very reliable; price $15.00. 

No. 5—The popular ‘‘Bristol’’ No. 33 light, short, Bait Casting Rod; price $12.00 
Meek Blue Grass ‘‘quick demountable’’ No. 25 Reel; price $10.00. 

““Bristol’’ No. 5 Telescopic Fly Rod, or ‘‘Bristol’’ No. 38 Adjustable Telescopic Fly 
Rod; ‘‘Bristol’’ No. 1 Telescopic Bait Rod, or ‘‘Bristol’’ No. 36 Adjustable Telescopic Bait 
Rod; ‘‘Bristol’’ No. 25 Bait Casting Rod; ‘‘Bristol’’ No. 30 Pocket Bait Casting Rod; 
*“Bristol’’ No. 22 jointed Muscallonge Rod are other very popular rods which may be 
selected for making up the above or any other special Gift Outfit. 


The beautiful ‘‘Bristol’’ 1918 Art Calendar is ready—the subject this year especially attractive. 
Sent only on receipt of 15c. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 88 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco 
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A Big Score on Lions in German East Africa 


A description of the last hunting trip taken into 


In the latter part of December, 1913, 
and during January and February, 1914, 
I was on a shooting trip in German 
East Africa. I left Johannesburg on 
December 1, 1913, and went via Delagoa 
Bay, Beira, Mozambique, Daar es Sa- 
laam, Zanzibar, Tanga, Kilindini and 
other East Coast ports. At Kilindini I 
got a trusted gun bearer and a personal 
servant who wasn’t to be trusted, and 
started for Nairobi. At Nairobi I had 
instructions to go right on to Kisumu 
on Lake Victoria Nyanza and to sail for 
Musoma, a German port on Speke Guif 
which is also on Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
Before getting to Musoma the boat 
called at Schiriti, at which port I paid 
my gun licenses and big game licenses 
and deposit, and had my boys passed 
by .the doctor. All boys going into 
German East have to pass a doctor, 
who: sees that they are free from sleep- 
ing sickness.- At Musoma I had cus- 
toms to pay, duty on nearly everything 
I had, and as I was bringing in ammu- 
nition for S..and W., who had ten days’ 
start on me, I was severely bumped by 
the. customs officer, who was a Goan- 
ese, I didn’t have money enough to 
pay my. customs dues and was figuring 
on leaving some of my gear in bond. 
However, the sergeant in charge of the 
native troops offered to lend me enough 
to get thru and I entered the country 
35 rupees. “in the hole.” [ had not 
counted on leaving a deposit of 200 ru- 
pees at Schiriti,. This deposit is re- 
quired by the Germans of any foreign- 
ers entering the country. If you be- 
come a burden on the country, the 
government has enough in hand to pay 
your expenses over the border, and if 
you overshoot your licenses they have 
enough to get your fine. It is a good 
system and shows the earmarks of “kul- 
tur.” <A well-known American big game 
hunter, :when in German East Africa, 


shot a giraffe, in the Back of: Beyond,. 


by a sportsman since the war began. 


W. J. Pitchford 


but when he arrived at Musoma he 
found that the Germans knew where 
and when and the sex of the giraffe he 
had shot, and he had to stump up 200 
rupees before he could leave the coun- 
try. If you are in German East Africa 
on a safari you may take it for granted 
that one or two of your porters are on 
the job—as game wardens. 

I left Musoma about midday of De- 
cember 22, 1913, and trekked east 
along the shore of the Speke Gulf for 
one day, and then turned southeast, for 
Ikoma and Kilamafazi and S.’scamp. I 


this country 


and in the line of buck one can shoot 
dik-dik, oribi, stem buck, klip springer 
and on one occasion I shot a reed buck 
which weighed probably 75 pounds. The 
ammunition for this gun is very easy 
to carry, no license is required and it 
can easily take the place of a shotgun 
which would take at least one porter 
to carry ammunition. I have shot more 
than one marabou with a .22 right from 


camp and have broken no end of bot- 
tles and punctured hundreds of tin 
cans with the .22. 

For a good all-round gun for big 

















A TYPICAL.-GERMAN 
shall not attempt to describe events in 
a chronological order but just as they 
happen to enter my mind. 

When on a shooting trip in big game 
country a .22 caliber repeating rifle 
which shoots shorts or longs will afford 
no end of amusement and will keep the 
pot going in the matter of birds or 
even small buck. There was hardly a 
camp in German East where one could 
not stroll out in the evening and with- 
in sight of camp get something for the 
pot. A guinea fowl or pheasant, a wild 
duck or a goose, a kohraan. or a para- 
keet (the latter is very fine eating), 


EAST AFRICAN CAMP 
game, the .30 Winchester 1906 govern- 
ment model is hard to beat and the 220- 
grain soft-nosed bullet is a very satis- 
factory cartridge to use. Of course if 
one is accustomed to shoot a gun with 
a bolt action, he may choose from a 
large number of makes and calibers. 
For a big gun to be used at short 
range on lions a double .450 fills ‘the 
bill completely. It is not too heavy to 
carry, is extremely accurate and it 
stops anything that it hits. If handled 
by a light person it has this in its fa- 
vor: you may lie flat on your stomach 
for the first shot; ‘the recoil wilt kick 
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you into position for the second and if 
you miss the second shot you don’t give 
a d——n what happens next! 

On December 31, 1913, I spent the 
day at Kilamafazi in German East Af- 
rica with a Belgian prospector named 
Weider. He was running a small pros- 
pect camp, and altho gold was visible 
in many places, the work being done 
seemed to be away from the gold. The 
trees all round the camp were being 
cut down to get rid of the tsetse fly 
and the boys lived mainly on grain and 
fish. Hundreds of fish were in the 
river, which was very shallow. These 
fish were running up from Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza to spawn and were as a 
rule covered with bruises from the 
rocks.* The natives, however, used to 
catch them with nets and their hands 
after work, and dry them in the sun 
for future use. 

A prospector in G. E. A, has a splen- 
did time until] he finds something; then 
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prospector does is to keep the camp in 
meat. I met one prospector who never 
tracked except in a machila, which is 
a hammock with an awning carried on 
poles by four boys. 

I left Weider on the morning of Jan- 
uary 1, with a guide who had been sent 
in by S., who was camped some sixteen 
miles to the south. During the day I 
shot a roan close to Kalamafazi which 
I sent back to Weider with four of his 
boys who had gone out with me for 
meat. Later on I shot a dik-dik, the 
smallest of the African antelopes. They 
weigh about seven pounds, have a pre- 
hensile lip, and horns over three inches 
in length; are exceedingly rare, The 
porters made short work of eating this 
animal after I had severed the head and 
mask; in fact they were clamoring for 
meat, and I shot a large waterbuck 
with a splendid head, and made a halt 
while the boys ate the water buck 
which weighed over 350 pounds. 








should have first shot. We scoured the 
plain, threw stones in the bush about 
a kopje and then followed along the 
bush by a dry stream. Soon my gun 
bearer pointed out a lion walking slow- 
ly ahead of us and up wind, It went 
on for perhaps forty yards and then 
got out of sight in tall grass. We 
went on slowly and suddenly at about 
60 yards two lions broke from cover 
with a roar. One made for the bush 
on our left, the other for the plain. I 
shot and severely wounded the one 
making for the bush; shot again and 
missed it and then turned and shot at 
the one on the plain which had doubled 
back and was running down wind par- 
allel to the course we had been follow- 
ing. This one rolled over dead and 
during this time S. was taking care of 
the first lion, which was trying to get 
into the bush, It took three more 
shots to finish the brute, each shot be- 
ing greeted with a roar and a growl. 

















SOME OF MR. PITCHFORD’S SNAP SHOTS IN THE FIELD. LEFT TO RIGHT, YOUNG MALE LION, ANTELOPE, LION CUB. 


he has to do a little work and a little 
thinking. The general method of a 
prospector is to get some small syndi- 
cate to grubstake him and pay him a 
salary. Then with from twelve to fif- 
teen boys he goes into the district that 
he wants to prospect, makes a com- 
fortable camp in a nice spot and he is 
busy for the rest of the time keeping 
in the shade of a tree. The boys are 
sent out each day with a prospector’s 
pick and a sample bag and are instruct- 
ed to bring in samples of the rocks in 
the neighborhood. A substantial bonus 
is given to the boy who finds some- 
thing good and the boys in this way 
cover a large area of ground and do 
not overlook anything interesting or 
novel in the way of rocks. If some- 
thing likely is found, the prospector 
goes out with the boy who has made 
the find and makes an investigation, 
but generally the hardest work the 





Our guide was anxious to get on and 
we made a start, some of the boys car- 
rying huge pieces of meat with or on 
top of their loads. We saw a herd of 
impalla and I managed to secure a very 
fine head which measured 30 inches. 

Soon after shooting the impalla I 
passed into an open, park-like coun- 
try where topi, hartebeest and giraffe 
were grazing. Then we passed into the 
plain which was dotted with zebra, 
wildebeeste, Grant’s gazelle and tom- 
mies, On crossing the plain I shot a 
very good Grant antelope which was 
carried into S.’s camp not more than a 
mile distant. Arriving in camp about 2 
p. m., S. announced that a native had 
reported two lions on the plain, and we 
at once made a plan for the evening 
shoot. We left camp at about 4 
o’clock, S., W., and I each with a gun 
bearer. I was shooting a .30 caliber 
Winchester and it was agreed that I 


We all got busy skinning the lions, for 
darkness was fast approaching and I 
was proud to be able to cut the lucky 
bones out of my first lion. 

We returned to camp in the dark and 
heard lions roaring about us. Once we 
thought we heard one running past and 
I took a snap at the retreating form, 
heard that I had made a hit, and found 
that I had killed a female Grant and 
not a lion. 

We saw no more lions until January 
5, and I started out early from camp 
with our gun bearers and one porter. 
We made for the plain at once for we 
had heard lions there during the night. 
We had been walking for about two 
hours when on looking around with 
field glasses I saw a lioness lying 
down in some long grass at the head of 
a vlei. We got down and watched her 
thru the glasses at about 300 yards and 
soon discovered that there were five 


























lionesses in the grass. The plain was 
bare except for a few small ant heaps 
no higher than two feet and with a base 
of about three to four feet. S. and I 
made a plan. I was:to get behind an 
ant heap and sit tight; S. was to make 
a detour and get the lionesses between 
me and himself. S. was over half an 
hour getting around the animals and 
during that time I had ample time to 
watch them thru the glasses. The lions 
evidently got S.’s wind when he was 
about 500 yards off, for they became 
restless and bunched up, but laid down 
as soon as they bunched. Every few 
seconds a head would rise from the 
grass and look about. Finally the lions 
saw S. coming straight for them and 
they all started to bolt straight from 
him. My gun bearer pulled my coat; 
I looked round, and I could see by his 
actions that he did not want me to get 
the shakes. He was an old campaigner 
and enjoyed lion shooting thoroly. I 
waited until the nearest lioness was 
not more than 60 yards, and then I 
fired. Down she came with a roar and 
on trying to load again I found that 
my gun was jammed. I lost valuable 
time trying to get the gun in action 
and finally discarded it and took the 
big gun from Salem, who was right on 
the spot. I devoted my attention to 
two of the animals which had passed 
on my left, and fired two shots at one 
of them with the big gun, shooting be- 
hind each time. 

It is surprising to see what a “move 
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to get away, but I was keenly disap- 
pointed in having bagged but one of 
the lions, for I suppose it is the chance 
of a lifetime to have an opportunity to 
shoot driven lions. The lioness I had 
shot was not dead and as my small gun 
was out of order and [ had but a few 
cartridges for the double .450, I mounted 
guard over the brute until S. came up 
and finished her off with his small gun. 
S. and I skinned the lioness, sent the 
porter back to camp for W. and some 
lunch and we rested in the shade of 
some rocks which were about half a 
mile from where we had been shooting. 

We did not move from this spot until 
about 3 in the afternoon. W. joined us 
and S. outlined a plan for the after- 
noon’s fun. We were to make a wide 
detour and strike into a vlei fully a 
mile and a half from the rocks and two 
miles from the spot where I had shot 
the lioness in the morning. The coun- 
try was practically level, although we 
were following the course of a dry 
stream which in the wet season would 
have been a lake with the stream as 
a channel winding thru. W. and S. 
were on one side of the channel and I 
was on the other, and at a point where 
I had the long side of a bend to get 
around, I got out of line and ahead of 
W. and S., but not for long. S. called 
out and told me not to get “gay,” for 
he said there were lions in a bush that 
I had just passed. I came back and 
took a stand about five yards from the 
bush and took the double rifle from Sa- 
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ter. §. fired into the bush and three 
lionesses ran out, I fired quickly at one 
at less than ten yards and missed; fired 
again and made a kill. I then took the 
.405 from Salem, turned and fired at 
one of the others, hitting it in the leg. 
For some unknown reason I stopped fir- 
ing then and watched S. and W., who 
were firing at the third lioness. Both 
of them had hit the lioness, and it was 
down, and then we all began to fire at 
the remaining one, which was by this 
time 200 yards away. It was hit again 
and backed and acted just as an animal 
that is shot through the lungs. After 
making sure that the first two were 
dead we started out carefully for the 
wounded one, moving along slowly thru 
the grass. It is indeed surprising to 
see how thoroly a lion can hide in ap- 
parenfly no cover, and it took us some 
time to reach the spot where we last 
saw the brute. We could not find it, 
however, and followed the blood spoor 
for a long distance until we lost it in 
rocks and near a brack pond. We 
hunted about until nearly dark and 
once got tongue from out a bunch of 
willows in a swamp, but altho we threw 
stones in the bush we could not get a 
move out of the lioness, so we went 
back and worked on skinning the ones 
we had killed. 

Sixteen days later S. and I were hunt- 
ing this same spot and we each got a 
lioness and caught two cubs which we 
sent to the lieutenant in charge of the 
Boma at Ikoma. We heard afterwards 
that these cubs had flourished in cap- 
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tivity but had to be shot when the war 
broke out, 

I was up before daybreak on _ the 
of February 6th, and while 
camp was being broken I walked out to 
visit two kills that I had laid down on 
the previous evening. During the night 
we had had a very heavy rainstorm and 
we could hear lions roaring and leop- 
ards barking all about the camp. The 
porters had been particularly noisy and 
restless during the night. It was too 
wet for them to sleep and they spent 
the night eating a topi and an impalla 
which I had shot on the previous even- 
ing. A topi will weigh close to 300 lbs., 
an impalla close to 100, and unless you 
have actually experienced it, you can- 
not imagine the noise that thirty boys 
will make putting away 400 lbs. of meat 
during a night. 

I did not mind the lions and leopards, 
nor the rain, but the noise of the boys 
bothered me. About 2 a, m., I called 
out to them to shut up, but S. reminded 
me that they had no tents and could not 
sleep because of the rain, and told me 
to leave them alone. When I left camp 
in the.morning I called my gun bearer 
and we visited the two kills, and altho 
we heard lions close to us we did not 
see any, and returned to camp at 6:30 
a.m. S. was ready to start and I had 
a cup of cocoa and some bread and jam 
and we were off again. We had a 
splendid day traveling thru rolling bush 
country. The first game we saw was a 
herd of four giraffe which soon got out 
of sight with their peculiar fascinating 
rocking-horse gait. 

During this day’s march we saw gir- 
affe, roan, eland, zebra, topi, harte- 
beest, impalla, reed buck, oribi, duiker, 
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klipspringer and twelve. lions. We 
camped for the day at 2:30, and after 
getting the camp ready for the night, 
S. and I started out with our small 
rifles and no gun. bearers, for a roan 
which S. had wounded just as we got to 
the camping ground. We followed the 
spoor for some time and finally lost it 
in a stretch of rocky country. While 
searching about with his glasses, S. 
picked up a small herd of eland and we 
spent probably a half hour getting to a 
good position for a shot. The eland 
were standing at about 150 yards, and 
S. picked out the biggest bull and fired. 
The animal was standing broadside on, 
and thru the glasses it certainly looked 
to have a fine pair of horns.” I picked 
out the next. best’ head and fired after 
S. had shot. On coming up we found 
that §.’s eland had one horn broken off 
half way down. The one I had shot wag 
a good specimen. We cut thorn bush 
and covered the elands with it to pro- 
tect them from. the hyenas, leopards, 
lions and jackals, and as it had started 
to rain we made back for camp. 

Our way to camp led us thru a very 
likely spot for leopards, and S. decided 
to shoot a topi for bait. By now it was 


-raining in sheets and a severe thunder- 


storm was under way. We tried to get 


in the shelter of a thorn bush, but it 


was just as wet under the bush as in 
the open, and mueh colder. We went 
on and soon §S, shot at and wounded a 
topi which was running from us direct- 
ly towards our camp. After going about 
200 yards, S. shot again and hit the 
topi but it went on over a little rise. 
Not fifteen seconds after S. had fired 
we heard: the roar and growling of lions 
and we were fortunate. enough to wit- 
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ness a grand sight. We did not actual- 
ly see the kill, but a female lion with 
cubs had rushed out, broken the neck 
of the topi which S. had wounded, and 
weg standing alongside the topi growl- 
ing and waving its tail. The cubs im- 
mediately rushed forward and began to 
bite and scratch at the neck and shoul- 
ders of the topi. S. and I had never 
seen anything of the kind before and 
you may imagine our surprise when we 
found that the little party consisted of 
five full-grown lionesses and seven 
cubs. We hastily made a plan, got on a 
large ant heap under a thorn bush and 
S. told me to take the first shot. I sat 
down and took deliberate aim at the 
shoulder of.the largest lioness. When 
the bullet hit she went down with a 
roar and a great spray went up from 
her wet shoulder... I was certain that I 
had got her. At the shot the lionesses 
all took cover and one female would 
rush out from behind a bush towards 
us, and then rush back into the bush. 
S. fired at and hit her but we thought 
that she made off into the bush by the 
river. All this time'the animals were 
making for the thick cover on the riv- 
er, S. and I were ghooting whenever 
an opportunity offered. 
As we had gone out from camp for a 
wounded roan we did not have much 
ammunition with us and we began to 
take stock of what we had left and de- 
cided that we had best make our way 
back to camp, get the big guns as well 
ag’ the small ones, and the boys. We, 
did not go to camp by the way of the 
river and the bush where We saw the 
lions, but kept to the open country. We 
were certain that we had hit four out 
of the five lionesses but we did not 











have the equipment with us to verify 
our beliefs. We were soon in camp, and 
out again with the big guns and a few 
porters, as well as the gun bearers, and 
when we came to the topi we found but 
one dead lioness. Suddenly my gun 
bearer called to me and pointed out a 
lion not five yards away in a bush. I 
looked, and sure enough there was a 
half-grown cub, probably the cub of the 
dead lioness, hiding in the bush. As I 
thought that the dead lioness was the 
one I had shot with my first shot, I told 
S. to shoot the cub, as he was anxious 
to bring his total lions up to fifty. We 
then worked on slowly to the brush by 
the river, and altho we stirred up two 
wounded lionesses who gave tongue 
when disturbed, we saw no more that 
night, and returned to camp very much 
pleased with our experience, but rather 
disappointed with our shooting. How- 
ever, we celebrated S.’s fiftieth lion 
with a big dinner. We had soup, cur- 
ried kidney and rice, roast klipspringer, 
bread and jam, five grains of quinine 
and a nightcap, probably two nightcaps. 
The lioness and cub were skinned in 
camp and in skinning we found the 
broken-up bullet in the lioness. It was 
a bullet from S.’s .318 Ross. I cannot 
to this day understand how the lioness 
that I knocked down with my first shot 
got away. In the morning we went back 
to the spot, got on the spoor of one of 
the wounded animals and followed it 
thru the dense bush. We had to cut 
our way in places with our hunting 
knives. The spoor we were on was of 
the night before and we followed it un- 
til we found where the lionéss had 
spent the night and we could tell that 
she had moved on at our approach. It 
was a hopeless task, for the bush was 
very thick and we had to move in In- 
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dian file, which gave but little chance 
for two guns to work in case of a 
charge, and we had very little room to 
move a gun quickly. For an instant we 
caught sight of an unwounded lioness, 
but did not get a chance to shoot, for 
it seemed to fade away and disappear, 
altho it was walking slowly and was 
not aware of our presence. We tried 
the other side of the river in the after- 
noon, thinking that the lions would 
come out towards evening, but we had 
no luck at all. On the morning of the 
third day we found that the topi had 
been dragged into the bush. We went 
in with the boys, followed the spoor for 
fully 200 yards and then dragged what 
was left of the topi into the open again 
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and built a boma about twenty feet 
from the kill. In the evening we got 
into the boma to spend the night. Noth- 
ing happened; not even a jackal came 
to the kill, and on my one and only at- 
tempt at night shooting from a boma I 
drew a blank. It was with a feeling of 
regret that we left that camp next 
morning, for we knew that we were 
leaving some very interesting country 
behind us. 

During the six weeks that I hunted in 
German East Africa I saw fifty-two lions 
and killed seven, and I do not think 
there is a better or healthier spot in 
Africa for lion shooting than the por- 
tion of the Serengetti plain that we 
were shooting over. 
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And Ahga, the cripple, answered: 





The Same Old Story 


Ahga the caveman, a cripple, tinkered in flint and stone; 

Painted the walls and the granite, gravened the great moose-bone: 
Made he the stone-age language, gave men the tongue they spoke 
Wisely ruled Ahga, the cripple, the man that the Rock-Gods broke. 


Once in a hungry moment gazed he far off to the lake 

And clutching a morsel of mammoth, Ahga, the cripple, spake: 
“Living things roam in the waters! 
“Each of them eateth the other—good they must be for men.” 


Fashioned he bone in his cunning; best of his store he took; 
Plucked he from sharp rock and branches horse-hairs to string his 


Baited it wisely with liver—spoke to the hungry throng: 
“Follow me not Neolithics, I come with the kill ere-long!” 


Great was the day for Ahga, great renown he gained; 
Fish by the bushel he brought them, still was his strong heart 


“Ahga!” the Cavemen shouted, “Why do you sulk today?” 


Why?” and he gazed again: 


“The biggest one got away!’ 


ALBERT JAY COOK 
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A Grizzly Cub in Bondage 


The upper picture shows a 
scene in the camp of Frost and 
Richard, Wyoming guides, 
June, 1916. The young cub 
lost its mother ten days pre- 
vious. She ran into a high- 
power bullet and never sur- 
vived. The young cub has not 
seen his mother or her hide for 
ten days, and is taken to the 
‘morgue’ to see if he can 
identify her ‘‘remains.’’ 


Middle picture, Young ‘‘Hor- 
ribilis’’ out of breath after his 
morning’s exercise. 


Lower Picture — Held back 
by ‘‘Shorty,’’ the assistant 
guide, the young bear makes a 
dash for his mother’s hide as 
he scents the loving smell. 
This cub is now in the London 
Zoo. 


Photographs by N. W. Frost. 





























Idaho is known as the “Gem of the 
Mountains.” To those of us who have 
viewed its wealth of natural wonders 
this name seems particularly appropri- 
ate. Locked away in the rugged vaults 
of its beautiful mountains are many 
rare gems of scenic beauty that are un- 
surpassed on this hemisphere. The ter- 
ritory embraced within the counties of 
Custer, Lemhi and Idaho is one vast 
collection of marvelous natural crea- 
tions, There the Master Builder lav- 
ished the wealth of his genius. As I 
think of that magic fairyland it all 
seems like a wild, beautiful dream. 

Within the state of Idaho are some of 
the world’s most beautiful waterfalls, 
while high up under the shadows of the 
mountain peaks hundreds of blue lakes 
glisten and sparkle in the sunlight. 
Range upon range of mountains stand 
in stately majesty, deep down in the 
cafions plunging rivers race toward the 
sea, while acres and acres of wild flow- 
ers shed their fragrance on the moun- 
tain air. 

The people of Idaho have directed 
their energies toward developing their 
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Thru the Heart of the Bitter Roots 


Ralph Edmunds 
CHAPTER II 


wonderful agricultural resources and 
have given no space to advertising their 
scenic wonders. As a consequence few 
people know of our great scenic wealth 
and fewer still have ever viewed the 
grandeur of our central mountains. 
Most of this scenery is easily accessible 
by automobile over roads that are far 
above the average mountain highways. 

The most fascinating part of Idaho is 
that section traversed by the Salmon 
River and its numerous tributaries. 
This stream finds its source in the rug- 
ged peaks of the Sawtooth Mountains. 
There it is first fed by dozens of moun- 
tain lakes that are as blue and calm 
as the sky. It seems a little strange 
that such an angry stream as is the 
Salmon should find its origin in waters 
quiet and peaceful, 

The Salmon is a. well-behaved and 
law-abiding stream for many miles, or 
until it reaches Salmon City, when it is 
joined by the Lemhi River. After it be- 
gins its association with the Lemhi it 
becomes an outlaw. For a distance of 
300 miles from Salmon City to where it 
joins the Snake it is a bandit and is 
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feared and mistrusted by everyone. It 
has struck terror into the hearts of 
those who know it by reaching out its 
cold fingers and dragging down to 
death over a hundred human souls from 
among the number that dared to at- 
tempt to navigate its angry waters. Its 
merciless and ruthless career forced 
state and federal agents to classify the 
Salmon River Gorge from Salmon City 
to a short distance above Lewiston as 
a non-navigable stream, and to most 
people that wild stretch of water was 
known as the “ImpaSsable Cafion’’—a 
forbidden part of the earth where the 
Angel of Death stood constant vigil 
reaching out its cold, cruel hand to 
gather to its bosom anyone who dared 
to trespass upon the solitude of that 
winding, restless bit of troubled water. 

With these impressions of the Lower 
Salmon I confined my hunting expedi- 
tions to its headwaters and its tribu- 
taries. I made one trip to the Pahsi- 
meroi River where I killed one of the 
world’s record goats. I spent another 
vacation on the very head of the East 
Fork and put in thirty days on the Mid- 
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MAIN STREET OF SALMON CITY, IDAHO. 


IT IS AT THIS POINT THAT THE 


RIVER TRIP STARTS. 


dle Fork. On these trips I bagged 
many goats’ and deer and saw numer- 
ous sheep among which were included 
seven fine rams, but the rams wereall 
out of range, I found all of the streams 
alive with trout and saw grouse every- 
where I went. I did not know it then, 
but down below me on the lower part of 
the river was a game paradise that ri- 
valed the Kenai or the far-famed Cas- 
siar. Had I made my first trip to the 
lower country I could have obtained 
more and better trophies on a thirty- 
day hunt than I did procure by years of 
hunting on the upper tributaries. 

One cold, stormy day in February, 
1917, I received a letter from J. R. 
Painter, owner and proprietor of the 
Five Mile Ranch of Dixie, Idaho, and I 
quote his letter in part: 

“IT have read with much pleasure the 
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first chapter of your ‘Game Fields de 
Luxe’ in Outdoor Life. I am wondering 
whether or not we can induce you to 
take a hunt for bears April 25th to 
May 25th with us on the Salmon River. 
We will build a large boat and hunt to 
this place, 140 miles, There is no place 
in the United States which contains so 
many bears, large and small, as this 
section of Idaho, and scarcely ever 
hunted. It is safe to say that in a thir- 
ty-day hunt you can get not less than 
fifteen to twenty bears and not kill any 
small ones at that. 

“There are sheep here, too, and some 
mighty big rams—never hunted, There 
are aS Many rams as ewes in this svc- 
tion and at this time are feeding on 
the hillsides in plain view of the house. 
We have counted over 100 and none 
over a mile away. In the spring we 
guarantee shots at bear and in the fall 
guarantee shots at goats.” 

At about the same time I received a 
letter from Dr. C, Hart Merriam, who 
collects specimens for the National 
Museum, asking my aid in making a 
collection of bear skulls from this state 
for the museum, He stated that they 
had no skulls from the Lower Salmon 
but he understood that that part of the 
river was not navigable and that it would 
probably be impossible to procure the 
specimens, altho he was very anxious 
to get them so as to have specimens 
from all parts of Idaho. 

I accordingly wrote and wired several 
letters to Mr. Painter, and being firmly 
convinced of his sincerity and honesty, 
I packed my duffle bags and on May 3, 
1917, I took the train for Salmon City, 
at which place I arrived on the after- 
noon of May 4th. I traveled in a snow- 
storm all the way, but on the evening 
of the 4th the long winter that had held 
our mountain country in its grip so 
many months stepped aside and the 
springtime took its place. 

J. R. Painter met me at the depot. 
My first impression of him was one of 
surprise, I had located the Five Mile 
Ranch on the map and imagined that 
a man who would choose to live in that 
lonely spot would be typical of the 
rough, hardy type of person who is usu- 


ally met on the outer edges of our civ- 
ilization. Imagine my surprise when a 
polished, handsome gentleman showing 
culture and refinement in his every 
movement, stepped up to me and intro- 
duced -himself as J. R, Painter. His 
ease of speech and his grace of manner 
instantly convinced me that I had met 
a man much traveled and with an in- 
teresting history. In later paragraphs I 
will tell you more of this interesting 
man whose friendship I now hold as one 
of the valued treasures of my life. 

At the hotel I met William F, Myers, 
who was to act as my guide. He was of 
slender stature, but young and wiry. 
His restless eyes were never still, He 
was a perfect type of the hardy men 
who have blazed the way for our civil- 
ization. He had spent his life in the 
mountains and the marks of toil and 
hardship were written in every line of 
his rugged features. Before this story 
is ended I shall tell you of how he 
proved himself to be the best white 
hunter that I have ever met, and those 
of you who have read my other stories 
know that I am not quick to give praise 
where it is not merited; but Bill, as I 
shall hereafter call him, was every inch 
a hunter and did more than any other 
guide has ever done before to make my 
trip a pleasure and a success, 

Then I met the famous river man, 
Captain Harry Guleke. If Salmon City 
had a roll of honor the Captain’s name 
would head the list by universal con- 
sent. If they had iron crosses to give 
away they would pin them all on the 
breast of Captain Guleke. 

In manners Guleke is quiet, modest 
and retiring, as most great men are, He 
is full six feet tall and weighs about 
200 pounds. Physically he is a giant, 
for there is not an ounce of superflu- 
ous flesh on his massive frame—noth- 
ing but bone and sinews of steel. His 
pleasant eyes are as calm and clear as 
the heavens above. One look into their 
steady depths assures you that if calm- 
ness and fearlessness can put a boat 
thru the cruel rapids of the Salmon, 
you are perfectly safe with Captain 
Guleke in command. He spoke in a 
low, deliberate voice which gave me 
further assurance that my boat was to 
be captained by an unusual man, and 
such he proved himself to be when he 
matched his strength and skill against 
the gigantic force of the boiling, surg- 
ing waters that lay in our path down 
thru that narrow gorge. 

May 5th dawned bright and clear. 
The clouds that had covered the moun- 
tains for weeks melted away, bringing 
into view the peaks of the Bitter Roots 
which were covered with a white man- 
tle of snow. On that day Idaho saw 
its first full day of spring. The un- 
usual winter of 1916-1917 had at last 
passed into history, 

Salmon City nestles at the foot of the 
mountains where the Salmon and the 
Lemhi meet. It is one of the prettiest 











towns in the West. I like its western 
ways and I like the splendid hospitality 
of its people. 

The Salmon River flows thru the 
town and Captain Guleke and Bill had 
built the boat on its bank just above 
the river bridge. This boat was a flat- 
bottomed scow made of boards, braced 
at intervals with stronger timbers. The 
bottom of the boat was double-boarded, 
pitched and calked, while the sides and 
ends were of single boards. At either 
end of the boat a heavy sweep was bal- 
anced on an iron pin. These sweeps 
are madé from small pine trees. At 
the end of each sweep is bolted a heavy 
plank. These sweeps were used to 
steer the boat and were operated from 
a platform in the center. To handle 
the sweeps when the frightful force of 
the rapids tosses the boat like a feath- 
er requires marvelous strength and 
quickness of decision, for one miss- 
stroke in that mad water means certain 
disaster. The boat that took me down 
was eight feet wide and eighteen feet 
long. Painter asked me to name her, 
_and I called her “The Dixie Flyer,” and 
a flyer she proved to be, for she broke 
all records for speed that had ever be- 
fore been made on the Salmon. 

I carried on this trip a United States 
Army Springfield. The shells for this 
rifle were loaded with the metal-cased 
military bullets. I also took a couple 
of boxes of the umbrella-point bullets 
for the Springfield. I planned to use 
the Springfield on hawks and eagles as 
I was informed that they were numer- 
ous along the river. 

I ordered a .256 Newton for the trip, 
but as it did not reach me in time a 
friend loaned me his .256 Newton, 
which was fitted with a Springfield ac- 
tion and a Lyman micrometer peep 
sight. I had never before used a peep 
sight and that was my first shooting 
with a Newton. In the Newton I used 
the 129-grain soft-point bullet. 

I thus started on my trip with a mili- 
tary rifle that was not suited to field 
work and with another rifle that was 
new to me and with both rifles fitted 
with sights that should never be used 
in hunting any kind of game. I con- 
cluded long ago that the proper sight 
for field work is an open sight, suchas 
the buck-horn, with as few adjustments 
on it as possible. 

We loaded our outfits into the boat, 
pushed her into the current, and start- 
ed on the wildest boat ride that I have 
ever taken, and for that matter the 
wildest boat ride I ever expect to take. 

A large crowd of people were on the 
bridge to wave us good-bye and there 
were many good people there who ver- 
ily believed that they were waving to 
us the last farewell, so certain were 
they that the treacherous rapids would 
be our watery grave. 

That first day we floated at the rate 
of about five miles per hour over wa- 
ter that was swift but not dangerous. 
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The rapids are swift enough to keep 
one awake, however, but after the ex- 
periences of the second day one almost 
forgets the thrills of the first day’s 
travel. We made 44 miles and camped 
on the night of May 5th at the aban- 
doned mining town of Shoup. That 
night the Captain quieted my nerves 
by telling me that three miles down be- 
low we would encounter one of the 
most dangerous rapids on the river—a 
rapid that had taken a heavy toll of 
human life. 

The first exploration of the Salmon 
River Gorge was made about forty 
years ago. Hardy prospectors made the 
first trip in search of gold. They built 
small boats for the purpose of carrying 
their supplies. Where the water was 
not too rough they rode in the boats 
but they did not attempt to run the 
rapids with these light boats. Their 
method of navigating the rapids was to 
bring the boat in close to shore and let 
it down over the rough water with a 
rope. This method was in vogue as 
long as the pan and rocker was used 
in gathering the gold that was found 
in the sandbars along the stream. 

Some twenty years ago mining men 
decided that the bars along the river 
could be profitably mined with machin- 
ery, but the question of getting the ma- 
chinery down the river presented a se- 
rious problem. They built all sorts of 
river craft but most of the boats were 
wrecked and the machinery went to 
the bottom of the river where it still 
lies hidden in the sands. Men were 
found who had the courage to under- 
take the dangerous trip over those un- 
charted waters, but a heavy toll of life 
was: taken from their numbers. Each 
year the relentless river claimed its 
quota of human life, but other brave 
men came forward to take the places 
made vacant by the boys whose lives 
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were crushed out by the 
strength of the surging river. 
Among the first men to attempt the 
river trip with these freight boats was 
Captain Harry Guleke. He made trip 
after trip but never met with an acci- 
dent. His success was for many years 
attributed to luck. It was current opin- 
ion on the river that Guleke led a 
charmed life—that some goddess, or 
fairy, or something followed him thru 
the gorge and shielded him from all 
harm. The little children of Salmon 
City would point him out to their play- 
mates and in hushed voices tell them 
that the Captain, while on the wicked 
river down below, was guarded by an 
invisible spirit, and that this spirit had 
a magic wand, and that this wand kept 
the Captain’s boat away from the cruel 
fiendish hands that reached up out of 
the dark waters and pulled down to de- 
struction all of the other boats. 
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The practical mining men, however, 
correctly concluded that Captain Gul- 
eke’s success was due to superior gen- 
ius and as a natural result his services 
were sought by all, and he has spent 
practically all of the last twenty years 
on the river, making as many trips 
each year as the length of the season 
would permit. By these many years of 
experience he has learned to know ey- 
ery foot of that long gorge. The cur- 
rent of the river changes with each 
stage of the water, but the Captain 
knows where the dangerous rocks lie 
hidden and he knows the whirlpools 
and he knows the Black Cafion and he 
knows the rapids that they call the 
“Big Mallard,” and he knows the “Dev- 
il’s Teeth,” the “Whiplash” and a hun- 
dred other rapids where a novice would 
wreck a boat in any one of them. 

Guleke’s fame was local until 1911, 
when J. R. Painter came to the Salmon 
River as general manager of the Salmon 
River Mining Company. He employed 
Guleke and, by boats, transported some 
90,000 pounds of mining machinery 
down the river 122 miles to the vicinity 
of the Five Mile Ranch, 

As a passenger on one of these trips 
Captain Guleke took the gifted and 
famous novelist, Caroline Lockhart. 
She was the first woman to attempt the 
trip and in her brilliant style she wrote 
a story of the boat ride which was pub- 
lished in the February, 1912, issue of 
Outing. In her narrative she paid high 
tribute to Captain Guleke and made of 
him a national character. 

Miss Lockhart and her uncle spent a 
summer at the Five Mile Ranch and it 
was there that she wrote her best nov- 
el, “The Man from the Bitter Roots.” 
Under the inspiration of the beauties 
of that dreamland it is no wonder that 
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she wrote a book that brought her both 
fame and fortune. 

May 6th dawned bright and clear. 
When I opened my eyes on the morn- 
ing of that eventful day I could see the 
towering Bitter Roots _ silhouetted 
against the first faint light of a cloud- 
less sky. The birds warbled their wel- 
come to the springtime and the world 
seemed to hold me charmed by its love- 
liness save for the dread and mystery 
of the sullen river that lay at my feet. 
In its steady roar I could hear the wail 
of the human voices that had been 
hushed into their everlasting sleep by 
its mighty force, and from its depths I 
could see the struggling hands and the 
white, frightened faces of the scores of 
victims that that evil stream had 
claimed in the dark years of its wicked 
past. 

Again our boat was pushed into the 
current and between towering walls of 
solid granite we swiftly drifted. Soon 
I heard a muffled sound like the roar 
of distant guns. As the boat shot down 
the river the roar became louder and 
louder until it seemed like thunder. 
Nearer and nearer came the booming, 
and I knew that we were approaching 
the dreaded Pine Creek Rapids. We 
rounded a bend and the Captain steered 
the boat into an eddy and made a land- 
ing on a sand bar. 

In all my life I had never seen a 
greater transformation than had taken 
place on the features of Captain Gu- 
leke. Ordinarily he wears a pleasant 
smile and there is a twinkle in his eyes, 
but the smile was gone from his face 
and the twinkle was not in his eyes as 
I looked into his face on that bright and 
sunlit morning. His eyes were as cold 
as steel and his features were hard as 
flint. I noticed that his hand trembled 





slightly as he and Bill nailed splash- 
boards to the ends and sides of the 
boat. I wondered if he, too, could see 
the struggling forms in the white wa- 
ter into which our boat was soon to 
plunge. He realized that he held sev- 
eral human lives in the hollow of his 
hand and that he must match his skill 
against a relentless foe that gave no 
quarter and that knew no friend. I 
thought of David and Goliath as I saw 
the Captain preparing to give battle to 
the giant rapid that was thundering its 
defiance and daring him to match his 
poor strength against its limitless 
power. 

I walked ‘to the brink of the rapids 
and looked for a long time at that mass 
of whirling water. As far as I could 
see the surface of the river was one 
mad, rushing, plunging torrent of foam. 
Cruel rocks choked the channel. Those 
leaping, surging waves seemed like the 
frothing, lolling tongues of a thousand 
hungry wolves awaiting our coming. 

I again took my place in the boat and 
we headed for the rapids. Guleke took 
off his hat and threw it into the bottom 
of the boat. Grasping the sweep he 
crouched like a cougar preparing to 
spring upon its prey. The lines in his 
face were drawn like iron, the veins 
stood out on his neck and his muscles 
were as rigid as ropes of steel. The 
boat was drawn by the suck of the wa- 
ter to the very brink of that death- 
trap, where it seemed to pause and 
tremble like a leaf, and then it made its 
mad plunge into that boiling vortex. 
A cloud of spray shut out the light; I 
was deafened by the thundering roar of 
the surging waters, and mighty hidden 
hands seemed to be drawing us down 
and down and down, 

(To be continued next month.) 

















THRU THIS SURGING TORRENT THE CAPTAIN SAFELY GUIDED OUR LITTLE CRAFT. 


THE BOAT PASSED TO THE READER'S 


RIGHT, HUGGING CLOSE TO THE BIG ROCK IN THE CENTER. 
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One evening I stood with my host, 
Mr. Joseph Donavan, in the doorway of 
a small room, gazing all about with joy- 
ful imagination. 

The four walls were decorated with 
Indian relics of every description. On 
one side of the wall in this pioneer’s 
den hung a suit of deerskin, well made 
and richly ornamented in a variety of 
beads. Then there were guns of the 
old, crude style. How often had they 
been shot! And the blankets woven in 
quaint designs! One can almost see 
the big chief with his headdress of gay 
feathers wrapped in the bright robe. 
There were also animal heads, a great, 
heavy buffalo robe, and even a unique 
chair made of deer horns. 

But my interest was intensified when 
I studied the collection in a case which 
stood on one side. There lay a small, 
brightly-beaded hood of every color, the 
baby hood of Red Cloud, chief of Oga- 
lala Sioux. What was the queer-look- 
ing object made of wood and buckskin? 
It was a baby rattle filled with shot. 
Here lay a buffalo-horn spoon. Often 
had my host joined the Indians and eat- 
en soup with them with that ‘spoon. 
There were moccasins, flints, pottery, a 
wampum belt, among the many other 
mementoes, 

But in a small, square frame, which 
was for preservation, lay a necklace. 
Red and white beads, forming an un- 
usual Indian design, were strung on 
horsehair, On each end were fastened 
white buckskins to be used as a fast- 
ener, The whole appearance of the 
necklace spoke of age, and in places 
parts of the design were entirely lost. 
In the center of the frame was a lock 
of hair once black, shiny, long and 
coarse, but time had faded this token of 
remembrance, 

In connection with this last relic Mr. 
Donavan related a story which is as 
follows: 

In the year 1855, Joe Donavan, a boy 
of twelve years, left his home in Pitts- 
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Sucovlulecoleka (She-coo-loo-lee-col-le-key) 
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burgh, Pennsylvania, to come West. 
Working at every stop, he at last suc- 
ceeded in reaching St. Joseph. From 
that point he joined a train of prairie 
schooners. After a few days Joe left 
the train, being dissatisfied with the 
progress, and traveled on alone. 

All that day passed uneventfully, but 
on the morning of the next, he came in 
sight of an Indian village. The smoke 
from numerous fires and the busy life 
within the circle or i2uts proved very 
inviting. 

The boy entered the village and 
caused much excitement. He was giv- 
en food and went thru the trying ordeal 
of being stared at by the inhabitants. 
Joe was taken before Sucovlulecoleka, 
chief of the Pawnees, and was told that 
after a meeting of the council he would 










know whether he would be allowed to 
remain, The council’s decision was 
that the white boy might live with 
them. He was given the name of Eagle 
Eye. 

In the early part of October Joe Don- 
avan, now a member of the Pawnee 
tribe, was doing his part in the fall 
hunt. The buffaloes and deer brought 
into the village were skinned, and the 
hides were put thru a salting and dry- 
ing process, to make robes and tents 
for the coming winter. The meat was 
cut in long, thin sheets, salted and 
dried, then packed in sacks of hide. 
Then the supply of vegetables was 
gathered for the winter, consisting 
chiefly of wild onions and artichokes. 

There was little variety in the Indi- 
an’s diet; the chief food was soup 
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made from dried meat and vegetables. 
Meat was even eaten when spoiled. 
Then, cooking was a lengthy process. 
The pot was a bag made of buffalo hide 
and the soup was’ cooked by heated 
rocks which were placed in the bag. 

The longing for his home and people 
became so impetuous that Joe left the 
Pawnee tribe. This mode of living and 
the language had, during the two years, 
grown to be a part of him. And so it 
was! The now grown boy experienced 
the pangs of parting, for the Indians 
were very fond of him and the austere 
and abrupt chief had been like a father 
to him, 

e * * 

Upon the summit of a projecting rock, 
shining in the bright rays of the sun, 
was the figure of an Indian. He was 
kneeling and gazing fixedly toward the 
horizon. From the east could be dis- 
cerned the gradual approach of horse- 
men, then the white of far-off wagons 
seemed to come in a continuous line. 

The Indian now stood, every muscle 
strained, as he intently watched the 
train draw nearer. The horsemen were 
followed by prairie schooners, drawn by 
clumsy oxen over the rough trail along 
the very dusty expanse of dreary prai- 
rie, 

Now the lone watcher left his station 
to give the braves the looked-for news, 
and soon the huge throng was hurry- 
ing from their secluded spot to make 
their attack. 

Suddenly the foremost of the van- 
guard came hastening back with the 
cry, “The Indians are coming!” 

The train was soon formed into a cir- 
cle to shape a fort, and a bitter battle 
ensued. After hours of fighting, the 
red men departed with their find. 

When the immigrants reached Fort 
Kearney it was reported to the general 
that the Pawnees, under their chief, 
Sucovlulecoleka, had made this attack 
upon the government train. 

On the following morning Sucovlule- 
coleka appeared before the general in 
answer to the summons sent him. 

About 4 o’clock a mounted soldier in 
the regiment at Fort Kearney, swung 
leisurely into the military camp. Sud- 
denly, his attention was drawn to the 
figure of an Indian bound to a wagon 
wheel, the common method of keeping 
a prisoner. 

Joe Donavan now urged his horse 
forward toward the prisoner. A warm 
greeting was exchanged between the 
young soldier and Sucovlulecoleka, then 
they held a short conversation. 

Joe went before the general and 
pleaded in vain for the freedom of this 
Pawnee. “Sucovlulecoleka must die at 
sunrise!” The words fairly beat upon 


the soldier’s brain, “It must not be so.” , 


The pale new moon that midnight 
saw Joe steal cautiously from the tent, 
make his way to the horses, saddle his 
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pony and return to the Indian prisoner. 
Soon the bonds were cut and the In- 
dian and horse were lost in the night. 
Donavan had freed the Indian upon 
the words, “I no attack sare stocker.” 
Why had he arranged and instigated 
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the flight? Yes, he believed the Indian 
and regardless of consequences was sat- 
isfied. 

Pacing continuously and filled with 
rage, the general was awaiting the ar- 
rival of Donavan, Who was guilty? 
Who but Donavan, for his horse was 
gone: and then—naturally—it was the 
one who had entreated for his freedom 
the day before. 

Joe entered the commander’s tent and 
was greeted by the abrupt question: 


“Why did you help the Indian to es- 
cape?” 

“I believe him innocent,” was the re- 
ply. 

“What proof have you of his not be- 
ing guilty?” 

“Only his word,’ Donavan calmly an- 
swered. 

“You shall take the Indian’s place ‘at 
sundown!” the general seemed to roar. 

The young soldier’s face hardened. 
The expected verdict had come. But 
what did it matter? 

“This is not the last to be seen of 
the Pawnees,” he said quietly, as he de- 
parted. “They are not content—re- 
member.” 

Far from Fort Kearney a heavy dust 
storm seemed to arise. Nearer and 
nearer it came. Finally in the midst of 
this cloud of dust horsemen were visi- 
ble, and soon a picturesque army of 
Pawnees were circling the military 
camp. 

The white men knew it would be 
useless to fight with so few soldiers 
against the huge Indian army. Closer 
and closer the circle of Indians came, 
while the distracted general could only 
pace in his tent. The only available 
outcome was to make peace; but the 
chief wanted revenge and every man in 
camp knew it. There was only one pos- 
sible peacemaker and that was the pris- 
oner Donavan. 

When the order came to Joe to ap- 
pear before the general, the soldier re- 
plied: “Let him come here; I refuse to 
go before him.” 

The general met the reply with un- 
controlled wrath. What should he do? 
The enemy would begin fighting—they 
would all be killed! Yes, the Indians 
must be pacified. 

In the doorway of Donavan’s tent the 
leader of the army stood with tightly- 
drawn lips and blazing eyes. “I came,” 
he began, “because there are not 
enough of us to fight this large army 
of Pawnees, and therefore we must ask 
for peace. It is for you to do it.” 

The general paused, 

On a camp chair, Joe Donavan sat, cut- 
ting a piece of wood. His heavy, dark 
hair was tumbled and the merry blue 
eyes twinkled—it was a great effort not 
to smile. After the general ceased 
speaking the soldier continued whit- 
tling the stick. 

“I said—” began the general impa- 
tiently, 

“Oh, yes, I heard you,” the soldier an- 
swered. 

“Man, hurry! 
us all be killed? 
nearly upon us! 
at any rate.” 

The prisoner stood up. “Do you mean 
that last statement, and do you believe 
the Pawnees innocent of the attack?” 

“Yes, man, anything that we may be 
saved from Indian slaughter,” the com- 


You don’t mean to let 
I say, the Indians are 
Donavan, make peace 











mander added, as the cries from with- 
out became more terse and savage. 

Making peace was not altogether an 
easy matter, for the Indians must be 
carefully treated. Donavan advanced 
toward the hostile tribe and succeeded 
in convincing him that sare stocker 
knew now that Sucovlulecoleka and his 
men did not attack the train, The sav- 
ages left, at last being content. 

* * cod 

A lone government scout, mounted on 
a travel-worn horse, was slowly, and 
with seeming blindness, riding over the 
wide prairie. Night was approaching 
with her dark, stifling robes, and a 
storm accompanied her. Occasionally 
the distant thunder roared as a threat- 
ening herald. 

The man was lost in an unsettled 
part of the territory, dog-tired, no food, 
and a heavy storm upon him which 
hastened the coming of evening. Far, 
far over the expanse the weary horse 
and rider roamed, 

Suddenly he came upon a group of 
wigwams formed in a circle, with invit- 
ing streams of smoke ascending from 
the midst. Was it friend, or foe? Not 
knowing what reception would be 
awaiting him, the scout urged his horse 
into the camp. 

The storm had now come with great 
force. From the entrance of a small 
tent a wery old hag appeared, feet bare, 
and clothed in a much-worn buffalo 
garment, while the myriad wrinkles of 
her face and the stringy, straight hair 
made her seem extremely witchlike. 

“What tribe is here and who 
chief?” questioned the scout, as the 
squaw advanced to take his horse. 

Surprised at being addressed in her 
own tongue, the woman answered, 
“Pawnee; Chief Sucovlulecoleka.” 

All traces of weariness disappeared, 
as the traveler hurried into the Chief’s 
tent. Fate had been kind to these two. 
The scout was no other than Joe Dona- 
van, who had expected an unpleasant 
reception, for in the year ’63 all the In- 
dians were on the warpath. Sucovlule- 
cokela had often wondered where Joe 
had gone since the trouble at Fort 
Kearney. 

A joyful Pawnee reunion took place 
that night. The immediate members of 
the chief’s family and the council all 
enjoyed the feast. When the last, pipe 
had been smoked, Joe lay down to 
sleep, feeling contented and restful, 
wrapped in the big, soft buffalo robes. 

In the morning, despite the invita- 
tions and pleadings to remain in the 
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Pawnee village, Donavan felt com- 
pelled to keep to his duty. 

Softly a small maid of eighteen, dark 
and slight, crept from the tent. She 
saddled and brought Joe’s horse. 

After bidding a reluctant good-bye to 
the old chief, Joe went out into the 
gray of early morning. The storm had 
passed on, leaving the trees and 
bushes badly beaten and deep pools of 
water everywhere. 

Joe did not at first notice the small, 
smiling girl who held his horse, but as 
she spoke, he recognized Chipeta, Suc- 
ovlulecoleka’s eldest daughter. How 
grown-up she seemed now! No taller 
than the average woman of her race, 
nevertheless she stood an example of 
Indian royalty from the small beaded 
moccasins on her feet to her dark- 
crowned head, Her dress was of white 
deerskin and decorated in many-colored 
beads. The little princess wore numer- 
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ous necklaces, rings and bracelets truly 
Indian. Chipeta talked long to Joe of 
the strife between the red and white 
men. She told how her tribe had suf- 
fered when all they asked free 
dom, 

Shyly Chipeta offered Joe a necklace 
which she had taken from around her 
neck, as he started to mount. “You 
have been kind to my father at Fort 
Kearney,” she said. “Please take this 
I thank you for him.” Then, taking the 
knife Donavan carried in the saddle, 
she cut a lock of her hair and, placing 


was 


it in his vest pocket, sadly voiced her 
farewell. 

It was a last visit for Joe to the 
tribe. Soon after, the old chief died, 


but Donavan felt the ever-glowing love 
for the Pawnees. 

This the necklace 
proved interesting a 
Donavan’s case. 
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Rainier 


Imperial monarch! 
Majestic! Grand! 

A masterpiece of God’s 
Creative hand! 


In lordly grandeur crowned 
In raiment white, 

Enshrined on lofty throne 
Heaven's light. 


in 


You speak, oh wondrous mountain, 


There above 


Of life immortal—and 


Eternal love. 


MARTHA S. GIELOW. 
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Among the many vexatious problems 
incident to bird protection that of the 
domestic house cat is eminently typical. 

It is a safe assumption that every- 
body loves birds and all humanity is 
practically a unit in the earnest de- 
sire for the protection and perpetua- 
tion of our little melodious feathered 
friends. On the other hand we are al- 
most if not quite as fond, in another 
way of course, of the befurred old fa- 
miliars who insinuate themselves into 
our laps—and hearts—before the hearth 
fire of winter nights and purr our 
righteous resentment and indignation 
into innocuous desuetude. In short, we 
confessedly just dote on the innocent 
useful and harmonious birds and yet— 
we just can not keep house without a cat! 

The pity of it is that there is no rec- 
onciling of these two factors to our en- 
joyment. They are and always will be 
antagonistic—especially on the cat side 
—always diametrically opposed to the 
very death of at least one of them. 
Considering that nine-tenths of our re- 
gard for Puss is vested entirely in her 
ability and proclivity to kill, the pity 
deepens, Given a cat not a good mouser 
and ratter, and it is rupees to rat bis- 
cuits that the feline very promptly goes 
into the discard of our affections, pro- 
vided it be not already obliviated in the 
embraces of some uncertain-aged sob- 
sister with a proverbial and perfervid 
hankering after something ‘to love and 
cuddle. And if in less sentimental en- 
vironment Grimalkin alternates her 
mouse trophy with a piteously torn and 
bedraggled little song-throat forever 
hushed, we stifle the pang at our 
hearts with the sophistical reflection: 
“Well, it’s the nature of the beast. 
She’s not to blame!” and let it go at that. 

In extenuation whereof it is only fair 
to reflect that possibly not one in a 
thousand of our cat condonors realizes 
the gravity of the situation. In their 
Bulletin Number 2, the National Audu- 
bon Society presents a photograph of 
five dead cats hung in a row with the 
significant under caption: “These five 
vagrant cats cost the state of New 
York over $1,000 in young birds de- 
stroyed by them.” And if five disrepu- 
table cats can accomplish such havoc, 
what of the possibilities of the twenty- 
five million-odd cats which a conceded 
authority estimates are in the United 
States at the present writing! Assum- 
ing that only one-fourth of this number 
have the disposition and opportunities 
for bird killing, and that each of these 
averages 9 kill of only five birds in a 
season, it is staggering to find a total 
of over thirty millions of our treasured 
songsters slain every year in sheer ma- 
liciousness and love of slaughter—for 
it is nearly always the sleek, well-fed 
household pet that demurely murders 
the innocents, the kind that do not 
overly, enjoy bird flesh even as a des- 
sert. And to those deluded ones who 
assert extenuatingly that “most of the 
birds killed are English sparrows— 
pests that the country would be better 
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without,” I have only to point out that 
in a certain Eastern section there was 
recently held a_ well-intentioned but 
pitifully disastrous campaign against 
the English sparrow pests in question. 
For a full week every man and boy 
waged a war of extermination against 
the English sparrows, shooting, trap- 
ping and snaring—some even claim re- 
sorting to poisoning—and many thou- 
sands were brought in to be counted. 
The sickening denouement was that only 
one in every eleven birds slain were 
English sparrows, ten song birds of 
value being sacrificed for every spar- 
row eliminated. 

And the remedy to this terrible de- 
struction? The brutal fact simply is 
that either one or the other—birds or 
cats—must go! Do we love cats or 
birds best? 

En passant, one’s election may be 
more or less determined by the follow- 
ing significant sidelight cast on “Felis 
domesticus” by an eminent scientist: 

“*Your cat is a great pet and an un- 
excelled mouser and ratter. The chil- 
dren just about love it to death!’ Just 
so. But do you know that rats and 
mice are great conveyers of disease and 
vermin? That they are particularly 
susceptible to bubonic plague, tubercu- 
losis, leprosy, infantile paralysis, en- 
teric and typhus fevers with other hid- 
eous diseases unmentionable which 
they impart to their cat captors who in 
turn transmit them to your cat-caress- 
ing children? That tapeworm, tri- 
china, fleas and other vermin are only 
a few of the amenities (!) transmitted 
thru the mouse-cat-child route?” 

But enough said! The moral alone 
remains. A dead bird neither sings nor 
breeds. It is up to you: Hither a cessa- 
tion of soul-filling bird carols or a cur- 
tailment of superfluous cat deviltry. 
Either a rift in the lute of bird har- 
mony or—a cat-astrophe! 

One afterthought alone intrudes itself 
insistently—and it may be worth writ- 
ing down here: 

Why not license cats just as dogs 
are presently licensed all thruout the 
country? Such a measure drastically 
enforced would result in a not incon- 
siderable revenue to the cities or states, 
but would operate sharply to the elim- 
ination of the superfluity of cats for 
whose existence there is not the slight- 
est excuse. Limit each family to one 
cat, exact a fair license fee for each 
animal and prescribe penalties for the 
harboring illegally of any feline sur- 
plusage and the problem is vastly sim- 
plified. Add to this a provision that all 
cats must be muzzled and claw-hooded 
in the daytime when birds are access- 
ible, unfettering the felines only at 
night when their legitimate prey, mice 
and rats, are on the job—and there you 
are. The license is the thing! It would 
at least offer a good excuse for the cat- 
catcher to kill off the superfluous fe- 
lines. . 

Harry L.. Dillaway, a well-known 
Washington ornithologist and natural- 


ist, is a strong adherent of the belief 
that has lately become popular among 
game conservationists to the effect 
that something must soon be done to 
curb the bird-killing activities of the 
cat. He says: 

“It would be unfair to enter into the 
great bird protective and conservation 
movement that is now sweeping the en- 
tire country, or to assist in the increase 
of bird population, without doing some- 
thing to decrease their enemies. To in- 
crease the number of birds, we should 
assist in decreasing that which may be 
destroying them, In all reform move- 
ments there are those who go too far 
on either side. This protective cam- 
paign is not without its severe cham- 
pions, There are those who advocate 
the destruction of all cats. Now not 
infrequently, these extremists do more 
harm than good. They antagonize 
those who would naturally have given 
the cause their support or assistance. 

“Unfortunately, the domestic house 
cat, which is merely a domesticated 
wildcat tamed down by years and years 
of civilization, is absolutely the most 
dangerous exterminator of birds on 
earth today. In fact, it would not be 
extending the truth to state the -fact 
absolutely and positively that the house 
cat destroys more birds than all other 
causes combined. Here, then, is a 
proven charge against the cat; practi- 
cally everyone acknowledges it; seldom 
anyone denies it. 

“Now, so far I have told you what 
you may have known already; now I 
am going to let you in on a few se- 
crets, and possibly some of them may 
surprise you. One woman states: “The 
children just love our cat; they play 
with it every evening and even take it 
to bed with them.’ And she adds, ‘My 
cat is also a great rat-catcher.’ All 
right! Here is a good case; a perfect 
cat, we will say. It is a great pet and 
a fine ratter, a splendid combination. 
But let us look into it a bit. There is 
another side to a cat’s life which will 
bear inspection. It is not generally 
known in polite family circles that 
there are men appointed by the federal 
government to catch rats and mice in 
Washington, Oregon and California. 
Ever since the outbreak of the bubonic 
plague a number of years ago, these 
men were appointed, and they are still 
in all the larger cities along the sound. 
Seattle, Everett and Bellingham have 
these professional rat catchers, that 
are silently at work, day and night, kill- 
ing and destroying this vermin which 
threatens human life. 

“These agents catch the rats and 
examine them to see if they are affect- 
ed with bubonic plague; one of the 
most horrible infectious diseases im- 
ported from the Orient. Rats and mice 
are particularly susceptible to vermin, 
especially fleas, which, passing from a 
diseased rat to a healthy human being, 
inoculate the person by transmitting 
the disease directly into the blood by 
flea bites, causing the spread of the 
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dread disease. Fortunately for us, the 
plague is at present under control, but 
—and here is the common danger— 
these agents give us some very start- 
ling information. They tell us that 
nearly all the rats they catch have tu-- 
berculosis. 

“Here, then, is the great danger: 
Your favorite cat, according to your 
own statement, is a good ratter. The 
cat is continually capturing, eating or 
destroying diseased rats and mice. She 
in time, sooner or later, catches this 
same disease, tuberculosis—the great 
white plague—now, listen, you mothers 
and fathers, you who deliberately let 
this same cat, inoculated with a vile 
disease, into your homes; the children 
play with this death trap about the 
fireside, they take it to bed with them, 
or it sits purring in their laps. The 
children become inoculated, and in the 
years to come, the disease develops 
and they are destroyed. 

“This is not overdrawn. Ask your 
physician or favorite nurse; they will 
tell you stories of tuberculosis and con- 
sumption that will amaze you. Just as 
soon as an animal dies, the vermin on 
that animal strives to leave it for an- 
other. Fleas, the great transmitters of 
disease, live in the warm fur of rats 
and mice, and feed on the blood of 
their victims. When a rat is killed and 
the vermin feel the body growing cold, 
what is more natural than that they 
should jump into the warm fur of the 
cat that caught the rat. Here, then, you 
have a ready- gift for the children’s 
playhouse. The cat, after eating the 
rat, or possibly merely killing it, enters 
the room with the children, and the 
diseased fleas come from the cat’s fur 
on to the little ones; they are bitten 
and receive the poison directly into 
their blood, and again in the years to 
come, these utterly innocent victims are 
added to the thousands gone before. 

“Rats not only successfully spread 
the bubonic, plague, but carry  tape- 
worms, trichina, round worms and oth- 
er disgusting parasites. They are act- 
ive agents in communicating leprosy 
and infantile paralysis. Here, then, are 
the diseases that the cat captures when 
it takes a rat into the home and de- 
vours it. Which one of them do you 
want your child to take, You say no! 
Science says yes! How many human 
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beings have lost their lives thru _ be- 
ing inoculated indirectly by the house 
cat? None can tell! This, then, is an- 
other reason why the cat should be 
controlled.” 

F, C, Lincoln, ornithologist, Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, Denver, 
Colorado, writes us: 

“Accounts of domestic animals re- 
verting to a wild state are not uncom- 
mon. In _ fact, fiction writers have 
found it a most profitable field in 
Which to let their imaginations wander 
at will, as there is naturally a consid- 
erable interest attached to conjectur- 
ing just how an animal, accustomed for 
generations to the influence of man, 
will conduct itself and meet all exi- 
gencies of a wild life. 

“That various animals will thus re- 
vert to a state that is practically wild 
is unquestioned. Cattle that have so 
reverted are almost as difficult to ap- 
proach and as dangerous in close quar- 
ters as their purely wild relatives of 
Asia and Africa. 

“But of the various smaller animals 
probably none are so fluctuating or un- 
certain in their domestication as the 
ordinary house cat, tho even with this 
fact known, the incident I am about to 
relate seems to border nearer the 
realms of fiction than strict scientific 
fact. Nevertheless, it is absolutely 
true in every particular. 

“During the month of September, 
1916, I was engaged in the collection of 
ornithological specimens in the Arkan- 
sas Valley of Eastern Colorado and on 
the day in question had just secured a 
small bird and had stopped to ‘cone’ it 
in the somewhat scanty shade afford- 
ed by a cottonwood sapling in a clear- 
ing bordering the river bottom. Some 
thirty or forty yards to my left was 
the fringe of willows that marked the 
swampy area of the river banks; at the 
time literally filled with geveral species 
of small birds. 

“While preparing my specimen, I was 
conscious of a considerable commotion 
in the bushes but gave it no other 
thought than to assume a fight to be 
in progress between two or more of 
the feathered inhabitants. My bird had 
just been placed in a coat pocket and I 
had taken a step or two forward when 
a large tomcat jumped out of the 
bushes and stood facing me, blinking 





in the sudden glare of the sun. He 
carried a small bird in his mouth 
which I afterwards ascertained to be a 
clay-colored sparrow (Spizella pallida), 
whose capture I had evidently hearda 
few moments before. I had stopped in- 
stantly and for a few seconds we eyed 
each other suspiciously. Certainly I 
was suspicious of a rival ornithologist 
of whose presence I had not been 
aware. But having long since adopted 
a practice of killing cats at every op- 
portunity, my next move was toward 
the holster which carried my side arm, 
a little Colt .22 auto, At the first move- 
ment, however, the animal dropped the 
bird and bounded directly at me. The 
action was so totally unexpected that I 
was taken completely by surprise, and 
half of the intervening space had been 
covered before I could collect my wits 
and get into action. At my first shot, 
however, he swerved to the side, near- 
ly fell, and then dashed back into the 
willows, with me after him, shooting at 
every opportunity. (None of the shots 
except the first took effect). Running 
thru the densely grown bushes for 
fifteen or twenty yards, I found my 
quarry, stretched out and stone dead. 
He had dropped while in full run 
and had evidently slid for several 
feet with all four legs stretched 
back. My first shot (a solid point bul- 
let) had struck the left shoulder, neat- 
ly drilled the heart and emerged under 
the ribs on the right side. 

“Now, the question I am interested 
in is, was the cat ‘wild’ in the sense 
that a dog goes ‘mad’? Was its action 
caused by fright at my sudden appear- 
ance, or rather unknown presence; or 
was it just pure viciousness? Person- 
ally, I am inclined to believe the lat- 
ter, for the animal was in excellent 
condition, sleek and glossy, not such as 
would be expected were it suffering 
from some disease kindred to rabies; 
and as for being frightened, why should 
it deliberately charge into the open 
when all the cover was immediately be- 
hind it, should it have desired to escape? 

“But be the reason what it may, the 
incident was a complete surprise to 
me, and is, I think, unique to a certain 
degree. Some acute reasoner on cat 
psychology should find good material 
for an interesting discussion on this 
subject.” 














THIS CAT FEEDS ON ROBINS. ® 
Photograph by W. L. Finley. 





THE 58TH BIRD IN ONE SEASON. 
Photograph by W. L. Finley. 
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“GOOD LUCK CAMP,” FROM WHICH THE RAM WAS HUNTED AND SHOT 

John Ford 

Sitting among my trophies with the with head erect and senses strained to besides ourselves, with six pack and 
wavy pipe wreaths gently floating up locate the hostile presence in his lofty six saddle horses and an extra cayuse 
ward, I get from each of these souve- solitude. Proudly I recall the dogged running light in case of accident. We 
nirs of the hunting trail its own silent determination with which I climbed came near needing him, too, for one 


yet thrilling story. A glance at a head 
on the wall or a robe at my feet brings 
instantaneously to my mind’s eye a pic- 
ture of where, when and how I got it. 
There are no photographic limitations 
to the scene, I view at once the ma- 
jestic mountain, the wooded valley, the 
roaring torrent, and with them the 
companions of my hunt, the pack train 
and the cozy camp with its curling 
smoke, suggestive of mulligan, pipes 
and restful ease after a day of arduous 
toil or exciting adventure. 

Rare tales they have to tell, those 
trophies of mine. The photographs of 
a trip I rarely look at. They are for 
others to see—poor.piecemeal artifici- 
alities which spoil the tale in their 
feeble and imperfect portrayal of the 
things I actually saw and felt. The 
stories are told in all their fullness of 
detail in the soul-stirring language of 
memory—far more entrancingly told 
than I can hope to tell them. 

My eyes wander to that bighorn 
from British Columbia. It is not the 
mounted head I see, but the splendid 
animal a-quiver with life and action as 
I saw him upon the mountain crag 





with quivering limb and heaving gasp 
to his mountain retreat, and my con- 
ceit puffs up at memory of the one 
fleeting chance I had and the splendid 
shot which brought him to bag. Per- 
haps I had better tell his story, altho 
it be but a poor, broken imitation of 
the tale as he tells it to me in the se- 
clusion of my book-lined chambers. 

At that time my biggest hunting trip 
had been to New Brunswick after 
moose, I was ambitious to try conclu- 
sions with a grizzly, so was easily per- 
suaded by an acquaintance to go with 
him to the British Columbia Rockies, 
whither he had gone the year before 
in futile quest of bighorn. We went 
from New York to Montreal, thence 
via the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. There we 
changed cars to go over the divide thru 
the Crow’s Nest Pass to Fort Steele 
Junction, a station since discontinued; 
thence by buckboard ten miles to Fort 
Steele, a partially abandoned mining 
town, our point of departure for the 
hunting grounds. 

After a day there we got away—two 
guides, a cook and a horse wrangler 


day where the trail led along a steep 
mountain side with a tumultuous creek 
two hundred feet beneath, one of the 
pack horses butted into a scrub spruce, 
lost his balance and went rolling down 
till he landed squarely on his back on 
top of the pack in the stream below. 
That particular pack contained the 
blankets and personal effects the 
cook and hostler. 

As it was almost camping time and 
the weather bitingly cold, it is easy to 
imagine the scene that ensued. I am 
not a particularly finicky person and 
am well hardened to the profanity 
which seems inseparable from a pack 
train. But the language of those Ca- 
nadians as they scrambled down to the 
rescue of their cold-soaked duffle fairly 
raised the hair on my head. It sur- 
passed anything I had ever heard in 
point of ingenuity of epithet and elo- 
quence of vileness. 

To add to their rage they had to fell 
a tree across the creek in order to 
reach the fallen cayuse. When finally 
they had waded out to him, released 
the pack and rolled him over, he 
jumped up, splashed ashore, neighed 
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joyously and fell to peaceful grazing— 
uninjured save for a slight scratch on 
the nose. That seemed to cap the cli- 
max of the men’s fury, and they grew 
purple-faced, calling down _ horrible 
maledictions upon the unheeding mus- 
tang. 

I remember when the flurry was at 
its height I, sitting dry and comfort- 
able in my saddle, was seized of an im- 
becile inspiration to be funny. 

“Cheer up; the worst is yet to come,” 
I shouted: to the infuriated men below. 

“You had better stop that or those 
fellows will shoot you,” my companion 
cautioned in real consternation. 

I caught the wisdom of his warning 
and rode hastily out of range. 

Our trail from one campsite to an- 
other was generally along the wooded 
valleys fording and refording the moun- 
tain streams which tumbled down 
them, For the most part it led thru 
dense timber,’ mostly spruce, very slen- 
der and very tall. Often we were 
blocked by a windfall and cutting and 
clearing a way thru or detouring 
around it taxed patience to the break- 

ing point. 
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We camped, of course, inthe valleys 
near water, wood and pasturage, and 
the daily climb to the summits was 
long and hard. As a rule we could 
spend but an hour or two on’ top, for 
to get back to camp was: imperative. 
A night on the mountains means a 
uight without shelter, food or water. 
You either came upon your game after 
the climb or you did not. In either 
case you left the summit at a fixed 
time, for down in the timber darkness 
falls early and no trail can be fol- 
lowed. 

I started in after mountain goat and 
soon had a full bag. I killed-a splendid 
big billy, which rolled down a steep 
slide to an inaccessible lodgment, and 
so I lost him, to my still continuing 
regret. We spent so much time trying 
to reach the carcass that we well nigh 
missed making camp that night. 

Now came my turn to go after big- 
horn. The morning was clear and the 
air snipping. I had noticed my guide 
for several preceding mornings take his 
glasses and walk quietly to the bank 
of the creek at a point where a clear 
view might be had of the high range 
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back of camp. He would gaze intently “ 
at the summits for a few minutes -and 
then walk silently back to our tepee. 
This particular morning he repeated 
the maneuver before he struck into the 
dense timber :toward the range he had 
been scanning, followed by me with 
my .405 Winchester. 

I went as light as possible, carrying 
only my rifle, for I felt there was hard 
work ahead. The guide had a bad 
cough, as indeed had every other man 
in camp except the cook and myself. 
It was the consensus of opinion among 
the men that they had caught some 
sort of distemper from one of the 
horses which had been coughing more 
or less ever since we left Fort Steele. 

Our climb soon took us to more open 
timber and the guide then divulged the 
secret of his mountain spying of the 
previous days. He said hé had been 
watching a bunch of rams from the 
camp ever since it had been pitched 
there and that we were on our way to 
get them. So we climbed and climbed. 
My legs ache now when I think of it. 
At length we passed timber line and 
not long afterwards he pointed to a 
little trickle of water coming out of a 
cliff side. sie 2 Gr 

“Drink your fill,’, said he. “It is 
your last chance till we come down 
again.” 

I knew by this time what that meant, 
and literally filled up with the icy 
water. To go without it has always 
been my greatest hardship on the trail. 
I perspire profusely and when it can 
be had, I drink water hugely and often 
regardless of its or my own temper- 
ature, nor has it ever done me the 
slightest ha~m. After the last water, 
we soon came to snow, and of this I 
ate freely. I have given up that habit, 
not because it ever hurt me so far as 
I could notice, but because so many 
hold it to be a bad practice, It does 
not matter much, for snow is a poor 
thirst-killer at the best. 

My clothing was drenched with 
sweat, my breath coming in staccato 
gasps and my tortured body quivering 
from strain and exhaustion when we at 
length came out where the draw we 
were ascending broke into a gentler 
and smoother incline covered with 
snow. We were now nearing the sum- 
mit, and I was wistfully contemplating 
the end of my agonizing upward strug- 
gle, but eyeing with dismay the forbid- 
ding heights rising just ahead. Sud- 
denly the guide, who was perhaps 
twenty yards in the lead, turned and 
frantically motioned me back. I tried 
to run over the snow crust back to 
cover, but my greatest effort could not 
achieve a pace that would do credit 
to a lively snail, so tired and spent 
was I, 

Dropping behind a ridge, I waited 
spasmodically panting till the guide 
joined me. He was fairly vomiting 
profanity. The rams, the mountains, 
the weather, fell alike under his awful 
imprecations. 

“The blankedy-blank wind has shift- 











ed,” he raged, “and we'll have to get 
out of this blankedy-blank draw. Hurry, 
let’s get out of here quick before they 
scent us.” 

That word “hurry” became his slo- 
gan from that time on, and its pitiless 
repetition had for me all the torture of 
. the lash falling upon the back of the 
galley slave. 

From disappointment my thoughts 
turned to the weary back trail which 
I supposed we would now take for 
camp. But that was not the guide’s 
plan. He proposed that we go back 
only part way and then over intg an- 
other draw by which we could reach 
the summit with a favoring wind and 
approach our quarry from above. That 
was his merciless proposition to me— 
more fit for the hospital than for that 
appalling climb. 

With returning breath, my courage 
revived, and I determined not to give 
up till the last gasp. 

“Come on, now. Hurry up. We have 
not a minute to lose!” 

“Hah!” said I, and struggled dogged- 
ly after him. 

Down the draw we hastened; then 
up, across and down a precipitous hog’s 
back we scrambled, crawled, wriggled 
and slid, into the other draw. So diffi- 
cult was the way that I used not only 
feet arid hands, but my very teeth at 
times to hold onto a root or bush while 
reaching and feeling for a hand hold. 
In the draw it was easier, but we had 
yet a long, long way to go. The exer- 
tion aggravated the guide’s cough and 
he was fearful that the rams would 
hear him. 

“We might as well go hunting with 
a brass band!” he exclaimed in disgust 
after a fit of coughing, during which 
he had buried his face in the moss to 
smother the sound. 

“Come on, now,” he kept repeating. 
“Hurry up or they will be gone.” 

Struggling, stumbling, gasping for 
breath in the rarified atmosphere, I 
did hurry, if the pace of a lame tor- 
toise can be called hurrying. He was 
pressing his crumpled cloth cap to his 
mouth to stifle the coughing which be- 
came more frequent and irrepressible 
as we toiled ‘upward. 

I had noticed that his eyes were ever 
turning to the hog’s back on our left. 

“There they are!” he _ suddenly 
hissed. “Now you have got to shoot!” 

He was pointing to the top of the 
ridge and there I got my first glimpse 
of a Rocky Mountain ram in his native 
wilds. He stood boldly forth upon the 
highest point, head uplifted, eyes, ears 
and nostrils trained in our direction. 
Peering over the ridge, their heads and 
horns only in view, were a dozen oth- 
ers, Grazing in the slide beyond, they 
had evidently heard the guide’s cough- 
ing, just as he predicted they would, 
but the sound was too faint to frighten 
them, but enough to arouse their sus- 
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picion, and they had come to investi- 
gate. 

“Fix your sights at 300 yards,” was 
his command. 

I did so, leaning the while against 
the mountain side for a rest, but I 
could not get a full view of the ram in 
that position, so crawled to another 
spur of rock. There I could see him 
fairly, tho partly obscured by a thin 
screen of twigs. I tried to aim, but 
was heaving so from my late exertion 
that I felt it was useless to shoot. Fur- 
thermore I knew that I had just the 
one uncertain chance, for the rams 
would drop behind the ridge like a 
flash at the first report. So I lowered 
the rifle and consumed several seconds 
in regaining my breath, the guide 
meanwhile watching me with bulging 
eyes and cap stuffed into his mouth to 
smother his coughing. 

Carefully I brought my sights to bear 
again, but again I could not hold on 
him. Once more I relaxed for a breathing 
spell. A third time I trained the sights 
on the dim object I knew was the an- 
imal, strangled my breathing almost to 
the bursting point, and fired. When 
my eyes focused the ridge again not 
a ram was in sight either dead or 
alive. 

“Come on, now! Hurry up! You can 
get another shot at them on the sum- 
mit,” he barked between coughs. 

Away we started upward again. Sure 
enough, they quickly reappeared on the 
very tip top of the mountain and stood 
again gazing down toward us. I fired 
twice more at an upward angle of 
about 60 degrees. The distance was 
fully five or six hundred yards, and I 
saw where one bullet kicked up dust— 
a good line shot but a little too low. 
Tnen they were away like the wind. 

Despondency seized me, for I thought 
sure I had missed every shot. I rested 
while the guide gave full vent to a hur- 
ricane of coughing long restrained. 

“Now we'll go and see what you.got,” 
he remarked as soon as he was able to 
speak. 


“Got!’ I exclaimed, 
goose eggs.” 

“No, I think you hit that first fel- 
low.” 

Over we climbed to the top of the 
ridge, and while the guide was again 
letting loose a storm of coughing I 
strayed on ahead without much idea as 
to where the ram had stood. Down a 
little snow-filled draw I noticed some 
blood and shouted my discovery. 

“Stand right where you are till I 
get there,” he thundered back. 

Peering about while I waited for 
him, I saw the snow farther down in 
the draw packed in a furrow as tho a 
heavy body had been dragged or had 
slid over it. 

“He is your meat!” he yelled as soon 
as he saw the signs. 

Not twenty feet away we found him 
stone dead. When I saw him on the 
hog’s back he was turned squarely to- 
ward me and my aim as I thought was 
at his breast. He must have turned 
end for end while I was aiming the last 
time, a maneuver I did not see, and 
was doubtless in the very act of drop- 
ping out of sight when my bullet found 
him. It struck him squarely in the 
left rump, cut off all the ribs near the 
spine on that side and came out at his 
left shoulder. Verily, he was my 
meat, and best of all, he carried a 
splendid head. 

Down a snow-filled draw we dragged 
the carcass to a point where the horses 
could come for it, then packed the head 
and a little meat to camp. 

That was by long odds the most 
strenuous day in all my hunting expe- 
rience up to that time. The back 
tramp was long and wearying, I am 
sure, but it did not seem so to me, for 
like Hiawatha, my heart— 


Throbbed, shouted and exulted, 

As we bore the ram head homeward. 

This is the story my bighorn tells to 
me in the seclusion of my cozy den 
while visioning in the curling smoke 
wreaths the adventures which lie await 
in the dim vistas of my next vacation 
time, 


“I got three nice 








A Big Game Hunt on the Border 


Walter C. Kiplinger 


Mercedes, Texas, nine miles from the 
Mexican border, does not like to be 
called a frontier town. They point to 
their substantial bank buildings, their 
excellent water system and _ their 
schools, and defy you to point out any 
town of like size in Indiana or Ohio 
that is more up to date. Still, when 
one leaves one of those said Indiana 
towns on two hours’ notice and lands 
four days later in Mercedes there is 
much that is oh! so different. Mexi- 
cans—good people for the most part, 
but misunderstood; promoters under- 
stood a little too well for their own 
good; soldiers vainly trying to adapt 
European war theories to a_ brush 
country; boom-town business men and 
Texas rangers—they all together form 
a typical frontier town. 

There are also the “barn-yard ban- 
dits,”’ very much in evidence. There 
have been a number of “regrettable oc- 
currences” near Mercedes that, being 
considered bad for conservative busi- 
ness, are greatly deplored and never 
mentioned by those directly concerned, 
so the “bandits” take advantage of the 
universal taciturnity on tne subject of 
killings and by adopting the pose of 
the grim and silent gunman, get photo- 
graphed and written up in the illustrat- 
ed weeklies as being the real Peruvian 
doughnuts in mala hombres. 

They are quite interesting and oft- 
times quite plausible, but if you are 
hunting the real thing in Mercedes do 
not waste much time on them. Go 
down and loaf around Sibert’s Cash 
Grocery or the Smokehouse for a while 
and if you are very fortunate and dip- 
lomatic you may become acquainted 
with a rather indefinitely organized 
outfit known as the Rio Grande Hunt- 
ing Club. What and also who they 
hunt 


depends entirely on the season 


and circumstances, but you will not 
find a single “bad man” among them. 
Miller, the banker; Barter, the grocer’s 
clerk; the Melllwain brothers, “Ole 
Man Perkins,” Denny Shannon and the 
rest are all just plain, unassuming 
everyday folk. 

Mr. Perkins in particular, in spite of 
his justly celebrated reputation, is a 
man of thought. He always takes life 
seriously, and during the seventy-some 
years he has lived to success: in South- 
ern Texas has indulged in few frivol- 
ities. Even the Carranza lieutenant 
thru whom “Pa” caused international 
complications by bumping off summer 
before last, left this vale of tears with 
his gun half drawn, and all other nec- 
essary eliminations that Mr. Perkins 
has participated in have always been 
conducted with due regard for the pro- 
prieties, The same is true with the 
rest of the club members; they never 
kill promiscuously. 

The hunt the writer went on, how- 
ever, was entirely devoted to deer and 
javelin hogs, with quail and wild pig- 
eons as a Side line, It started late one 
Saturday night from in front of the 
grocery store, lasted a week and ex- 
tended over most of Hidalgo County, 
which same, incidentally, is some con- 
siderable area. The club being pro- 
gressive in the extreme, always be- 
lieves in using the best steeds obtain- 
able, so the first part of the trip was 
made in four “light cars of popular 
make.” Horses had been arranged for 
at the B. & M. ranch, some twenty 
miles north of Mercedes, and Mr. Per- 
kins and another youngster above 70 
had gone ahead to throw a temporary 
camp. 

The writer has no very definite rec- 
ollection of that auto ride. The eve- 
ning had been spent in Mercedes for 

















THE AUTHOR PHOTOGRAPHED AT CAMP. 


one thing, and things happened a little 
too fast for another. We tore down 
narrow cinderos where cats’ claws 
reached out vainly detaining hooks 
from the side and low-branching mes- 
quites dealt murderous blows from 
above. We climbed barbed wire fences 
bodily, cars and all, and we wallowed 
thru innumerable miles of swamp 
where the irrigating ditches had bro- 
ken, It was nearly morning when we 


‘ finally got to the high ground where 


the camp was located and got an an- 
swering yell to periodic shots from the 
boys’ six-shooters, 

“Pa” had a big friendship fire lighted 
for us and venison cooked and waiting, 
so we sat around the fire and ate and 
spun yarns until morning—matter-of- 
fact stories of the buffalo and Indian 
days, practical discussions of weapons, 
the relative advantages of single ac- 
tions and automatics, of bronchos and 
Fords and pungent remarks on Mexi- 
can character. If one could have kept 
accurate notes of the ramblings of that 
conversation there would have been 
material enough for several editions of 
Outdoor Life complete. 

Daylight finally came, however, and 
we broke camp for the. hunt. Miller, 
Denny and Mr. Perkins, with young 
Charley Mclllwain, forked their ponies 
and rode off to beat thru the brush, 
while the rest of us got into the ma- 
chines and scurried down the old San 
Antonio cattle trail to take our stands. 
Wind and countless hoofs have dug the 
trail down several feet below the brush 
and made it an ideal speedway for 
those who are not inclined to be par- 
ticular, and several careless coyotes 
added to the entertainment by running 
down the trail instead of across it. 

Automobiling has its disadvantages 
when ,.30-30s from the machines in the 
rear begin to crack past one’s ears, so 
when Denny’s kid chauffeur began to 
drive with one hand in order to shoot 
thru a broken place in the windshield, 
the writer was very glad to pile off at 
the first stand, leaving the others to 
be scattered further along the trail. 

Being a greenhorn and a tenderfoot, 
the said writer naturally got the first 
deer. There have been many cruel and 
unkind versions as to just how he ac- 
complished the feat, some even going 
as far as to say that he had perfumery 
on the front sight, but these be the 
facts: That deer simply died from 
over-exposure. He came thru the brush 
making more noise than a machine 
gun and stopped with his head framed 
in the brush, about thirty feet away, 
and looked up inquiringly at the first 
shot from the .40-65 that the writer 
carried. He then obligingly pushed his 
nose against the second steel-jacketed 




















bullet and laid down and died. All 
other accounts and versions will be con- 
sidered deliberately unfriendly. 

As the club only endeavors to kill one 
deer a day, or enough to keep them in 
meat, the tenderfoot after being duly 
bloodied up, returned with the rest to 
the camp and spent the balance of the 
evening getting the buck’s hide off. The 
deer in the Lower Rio Grande are small 
and usually rather tough, but Mr. Per- 
kin’s cooking and our razor appetites 
helped considerable, 

Charlie MclIllwain picked up a jave- 
lin on the road home with his revolver. 
The javelin (pronounced havaleen) is 
the collared peccary, or musk hog. They 
are very good eating if they are cooked 
soon after being killed, but if allowed 
to hang very long the musk, which is in 
a gland on the rump, permeates the 
flesh and makes it worthless. Wild 
tales are usually told the newcomer in 
regard to their ferocity, but I was un- 
able to learn of any authentic case 
where they had ever proved dangerous 
to man. They are very easy to hunt, 
and anyone with an ordinary sense of 
smell can locate a drove of them, and 
as a result they are rapidly becoming 
scarce, We ran across several fairly 
large-sized droves in the course of the 
week, however, that had a number of 
young. 

We made camp the second night at 
a windmill on the St. Louis ranch after 
getting our second deer, and then 
moved on to a water hole called Tank 
de Ulmo. It was nearly dry, but we 
got enough to water our Fords and 
other horses, In the mud were tracks 
of everything from armadillos to a Mex- 
ican lion one of the boys had killed 
there the week before. Around the tank 
was a grass-grown plot that made an 
ideal camp ground, albeit was rather 
long on snakes and tarantulas. Shan- 
non killed a five-foot rattler near the 
picket line, and the kid found a harm- 
less snake of a constrictor species sim- 
ilar to the blacksnake we have in the 
North that was well over seven feet 
long. The kid dumped it alive into a 
sack for some future deviltry. 

The last day of the hunt the writer 
attempted to ride the brush with Mr. 
Perkins and Mr. Miller. As a rider 
yours truly is a fairly good canoeman, 
so probably the less said about that 
ride the better. I think it has been 
mentioned in these columns before that 
there is only one shrub down in that 
section that is not armed with either 
a spine, a hook or a sting, and I under- 
stand that that one shrub is deadly poi- 
son, However that may be, light cotton 
breeches and wrapped leggings are not 
quite the proper costume for trying to 
keep up with Mr. Perkins of Texas, and 
we were plenty glad when camp was 
again loaded into the machines and the 
cavalcade strung back to Mercedes. We 
got seven deer altogether in the week’s 
hint, besides the hogs, had a good time, 
kept sober and obeyed the law. What 
more can you ask in Texas? 
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LEFT TO RIGHT, CHAS. McILLWAIN, DENNY, PERKINS, YOUNG, MILLER AND 
HAMBURG MAC 




















DEER AND JAVELINA IN CAMP. 

















WE TURNED THE POINTER INTO THE CORN PATCH, 











JIM PICKED UP THE OTHER. 





Among the Prairie Chickens 


Harry L. Dillaway 


Illustrated With Photographs Loaned by J. W. McBurney. 


The uninitiated may ask, “What is a 
prairie chicken?” The humorous an- 
swer would be, “A chicken that lives 
on the prairie.” That is obviously true, 
but is the chicken really a chicken, a 
grouse, a pheasant or a quail? 

That again may depend somewhat on 
the nickname given in the locality, but 
in this instance the name _ prairie 
chicken applies to the _ sharp-tailed 
grouse, also called the pin-tailed grouse. 

There is one day dearer to the heart 
of the sportsman than all others, and 
that is the first day of the open season. 
Sometimes we go for ducks, sometimes 
Chinas, but this season we had decided 
to go after the wily prairie chicken. We 
made our decision this year entirely 
different from any year previous; it de- 
pended upon the flip of a coin, not the 
ordinary careless “toss-up” usually in 
vogue. 


“So 





It happened this way: 
er’s boy one morning, one of those reti- 
cent, wise little chaps, that catch the 
big trout on a willow pole and a scan- 
dalous hook. Our acquaintance had 
been extending gradually from a cau- 
tious “Hi thar!” to the nesting habits 
of wild birds, and on this subject he 
proved to be a wonder. His source of 
information along this line was unusual 
and would have made many a natural- 
ist green with envy. 

This morning he abruptly remarked 
that he would bet me a dollar that he 
could show me fifty prairie chickens to 
the acre. He hit me right on the weak 
spot and I knew he-knew it. I bit, of 


course. I produced the dollar, gave it 
a dexterous flip, saying, “Bet you 
can’t.” 


In the twinkling of an eye that kid 
plucked the dollar from air, and away 














THE 


DOG RETRIEVED — FIRST ONE. 





I met a farm- 


it went to join many of its previously 
lost companions. Cheap! Gee whiz! 
who wouldn’t pay a dollar to see fifty 
chickens, I'll bite any day, and have 
often paid more to see less. 

He earned his money too, for he de- 
livered the goods. That was just how 
the flip of a coin decided us this year 
on going out after prairie chickens. For 
weeks ahead we mentioned the secret 
spot guardedly. Many mysterious meet- 
ings were held behind closed doors. 
Three wives watched their husbands 
suspiciously, until one of them caught 
us making the pointer retrieve a 
chicken wing; then the murder was out. 
It was the shooting disease breaking 
out in a new spot, that was all. 

Ah, that Sunday before! Such a 
bunch of old kids! Hunting clothes 
were stitched anew with the feeling of 
renewing old friends and affections; 
guns and shells were put into shape— 
and the opening season six days off. 

About the only satisfactory way to 
go hunting in these modern times is to 
use the automobile, and the little old 
runabout was to take us three men, a 
dog and our hunting togs out to the 
prairie country. Not much room to 
spare, but who cares when fun is in 
sight. 

The chicken grounds were located in 
grounds as flat as a pancake; hot, dry 
and dusty. There were corn patches 
and wheat fields with large areas of 
wild grass and clover, and as it was the 
fall of the year, the grass was dry and 
tall. 

Long before dawn had streaked the 
sky with its first grayish light, we were 
trundling over the dry country roads 
and off into the prairies. As I failed 
to take along my camera, Jim loaned 
me his, and this I hugged under one 
arm and the dog under the other, and 





while my companions swapped lies, the 
dog and I quietly swapped fleas. 

As we reached the outer edge of a 
corn iield the car. slowed down and we 
ran under a patch of trees where the 
order was given to unfold. I never rea- 
lized more fully what a relief it must 
be to a sardine to get out of a can than 
I did that day, only the sardine has the 
advantage of being oiled to avoid fric- 
tion. 

By this time the dog well understocd 
what was up, and whimpered, and 
whined, and trembled, and shook, and 
occasionally yowled from pure delight 
and excitement, and only a good chain 
kept him from getting right out on the 
job on his own account, 

At last colors streaked the sky and 
we were ready with guns, dog and cam- 
era for what fate willed us, and, believe 
me, fate was on the job just as soon as 
old Sol burst up above the plain. 

We made a climb thru a barbed wire 
fence, leaving the usual souvenirs be- 
hind. The boys turned the pointer into 
the corn patch, then starting out two 
abreast we worked down thru the corn 
rows. 

The position of the camera man on 
a hunting trip is rear guard, and here I 
took my station awaiting whatever 
might turn up. It was still early for 
camera shooting, but I always like to 
watch the other fellow use the gun. 
Jim was still talking about those fifty 
prairie chickens, and I heard some re- 
mark that sounded like “fifty ’ll,” when 
the dog came to a point. Ah! there you 
have it; who wouldn’t love the camera? 
It tells the story time and again when 
memories are gone and friends forgot- 
ten; that picture brings it back. 

“Shoot quick, Jim, here comes ‘the 
nut,’” said Fred. Now, I was “the nut.” 
Anyone that preferred a camera to a 
gun must be; incidentally, almost any- 
one that disagreed with Fred was a nut, 
so this time it was I. 

The dog was making a close point, 
tail up, head down, with mouth open, 
full of excitement, waiting for us to 
flush the bird, when the “nut” sneaked 
up and snapped the picture. Some pic- 
ture that! Then I was ordered to flush 
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the game, so I walked up slowly and so 
close did the chicken lay that I was 
within three feet of it when it jumped 
up. 

Whirr! Whirr! Bang! Bang! went 
four barrels, all shots fired within 
twenty yards, with the inevitable result 
—a clean miss all round. The prairie 
chicken, a young bird, flapped its wings, 
as is its usual habit, then taking a long, 
even glide, landed safely on its home 
base, The rear guard, seeing the enemy 
with empty guns, took this opportunity 
to make a few exceptionally brilliant 
and sarcastic remarks which were re- 
ceived with contemptuous _ silence. 
Meanwhile the dog—oh! where was he? 
When our minds came back to earth 
there was the pointer still holding the 
point. The shooters tried to explain to 
the dog that it was no use, the bird had 
flown. The dog, however, thought oth- 
erwise and stood firmly on his point 
which plainly told us that another bird 
was in those cornstalks. 

Well, I knew the trouble ahead of 
that bird. The boys had made their 
miss, and when this one jumped up 
they would take their time, and so it 
proved. 
within two feet of the last one, and Jim, 
who was just trying out a new double- 
barrel, coolly missed it with both bar- 
rels while I snapped his picture. The 
reason this picture isn’t shown is be- 
cause Jim is almost twice as big as I 
am. As it is, I risk a licking. 

Then after Jim had finished shooting, 
Fred took an easy snapshot at the 
chicken; a puff of feathers was the an- 
swer, and the bird crumpled up in the 
air, stone dead. That was first blood, 
and the dog retrieved it prettily, bring- 
ing it straight in and putting it in the 
hunter’s hand. 

But oh! the things Jim said about 
that double-barrel, and as we were close 
to the machine, he hiked back, bringing 
his favorite pump, and the double-bar- 
rel folks lost a prospective customer. 

We barely moved fifty feet before 
the dog made another pretty point. 


These birds, like the others, laid 
splendidly to the dog. Two of 
them jumped up right in _ front 


This second bird jumped up’ 
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JIM, POSING 

of Jim, presenting a perfect double. 
Crack! crack! went the gun, and 
down they came, both clean killed, 
while Jim fairly hugged his old pump. 


The dog retrieved one, while Jim picked 
up the other, which he held up beside 
his dear old gun and looked so happy 


that I just had to snap him, and this is 
Jim and the smile that won’t come off; 
incidentally it shows the unfortunate 


chicken. Things began to look pretty 
bright for the hunters. 

Just then an unusual thing happened. 
A stray bird from nowhere in particu- 
lar crossed their bows and caused @ 
regular bombardment. Finally at long 
range one of the boys cut it down 
wounded. We all ran over to the spot 
and put the dog in. It pointed the bird 
under a grass root, too sick to fly. We 
tried to get the dog to pick it up, but 
he would not touch the live bird. 

For the next ten minutes all was 
peacetul, when again the dog came to 


a point. This bird was evidently at a 
distance. Suddenly an entire covey 

















FRED AND THE LAST CHICKENS HE DROPPED. 


THE 


LIMIT FOR THE 


DAY'S SPORT. 
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flushed at once all about us, Jim get- 
ting four with five shots and Fred mak- 
ing a stunning double. Jim picked up 
his four chickens and posed for me, 
looking as innocent as a girl. This, 
however, is all “bunk”; don’t let the 
picture deceive you. 

That was farewell to the prairie 
chickens in that corn patch, and back 
we went to our little old runabout. 
Here Fred persuaded me to snap his 
picture, his smile and the last two 
chickens he dropped. 

Our next stop was about two miles 





Outdoor Life 


further on, but here we met two hot- 
headed fellows who could not be hired 
to give us the privilege of shooting on 
this favored spot. At last Jim turned 
upon them his happy, smiling counte- 
nance and switched on the spotlights of 
his brilliancy; only the guns prevented 
our murder, so we moved on as ordered, 
as we didn’t want them arrested until 
we could get them over the state line 
where they were more in favor of 
hanging. 

It was now grub time and my! how 
we ate! I was amused at the mental 









reservations among us to return to 
“Grouch-town” some day when that guy 
wasn’t looking. After lunch the pipes 
and a rest, we voted to return to the 
corn patch, but the birds had not re- 
turned. About 4 o’clock we again tried 
the same spot and the birds were back. 
Here the boys bagged the limit for the 
day, ten birds each, and tying them on 
a cord, held them up between them and 
flim-flammed me into taking their pic- 
ture. So it wasn’t a bad day’s sport, 
after all. If you think it was, just look 


over the pictures and see for yourself. 





A Gander’s Surprise 


I was duck-hunting on a lake in 
Southern Oklahoma, when an incident 
occurred which I shall never forget. 
The lake was some three miles long 
and from one to two miles wide, rang- 
ing from two to five feet in depth. 
Masses of cattails and rushes covered 
the lake, with an occasional open space 
in the water. It was a great resort for 
ducks while making their long flights 
to and from the Gulf waters. 

For four hours I had waded this tan- 
gled mass of weeds and grass roots, 
bringing down an occasional duck. My 
luck thus far was not any too encourag- 
ing, and my waders were binding and 
cinching my lower limbs almost beyond 
endurance. I decided to seek the most 
favorable looking open spot in the lake, 
near the bank, and patiently await the 
flight of the few scattered birds. 

Wearing a pair of waders which 
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“THERE THEY WERE, WITHIN 30 YARDS. . 


Wm. C. Culp 


struck me at my arm pits, I settled my- 
self upon the bank, just at the water’s 
edge, my lower limbs and waist sub- 
merged in the water, I drew the rushes 
closely around me, sticking several 
sprigs in my hunting cap. I was as 
nearly invisible as could be, at least to 
such an extent as to deceive the eye of 
an old gander, who had made more 
than one flight over the aerial highway 
connecting the Great Lakes with the 
Gulf of Mexico. Adjusting several con- 
spicuous looking twigs of grass, I set- 
tled down finally to wait. 

Probably thirty minutes had passed 
when I saw far to the north a faint, 
gray line. I hoped they were mallards. 
Nearer they came, and they were not 
ducks, as I expected, but geese—seven 
of them, I was a bit disheartened, for 
the wheat fields are their feeding 
grounds. But when they were directly 





. BUT I DIDN'T SHOOT.” 





over the lake I saw the leader bow his 
whistling wings, and swing in a circle 
toward the upper end. «I felt that two 
or three of those geese belonged to me, 
and had figured the leader with my 
first shot. They swung high in the air 
again and came towards me. When 
within about 300 yards, the leader again 
bowed his wings and was sweeping 
down a 40-degree angle right into my 
face. When within eight feet of the 
water he suspiciously swung again into 
the air and up to the other end of the 
lake. They wheeled and started back, 
and again he set his wings towards the 
smooth sheet of water just in front of 
me, Surely this time it must be final— 
and it was. He struck the water on his 
stately breast, the other six following, 
and they skimmed along for twenty 
feet over the surface of the lake like 
tiny motor boats. The old leader 
stretched his neck, looked around judi- 
ciously for a minute or so, and then 
pruned his wing, straightening several 
unbecoming feathers. They were just 
beyond range, and there I was sitting 
as motionless as a rock, cussing myself 
for not expecting geese, and slipping a 
few number fours in my shell bag be- 
fore leaving the club house. 

Just how long I waited I do not 
know, but presently one swam over to 
the bank some fifty yards below me, 
and walked out on its highest point. 
He stretched his neck and walked in 
a swinging stately gait some few yards, 
and then stopped, ever looking, ever 
suspicious, ever on the alert. 

After a time, which to me seemed 
hours, the remaining six came swim- 
ming towards me, There they were 

















within thirty yards—three of them in 
line—the chance of my life. But I 
didn’t shoot. I sat motionless, and on 
they came, They reached the bank 
about ten yards above me and just 
around a small promontory. I could 
hear their gibbling and gabbling as 
they strained the tender grass roots 
from the water thru their long rows of 
saw-like teeth, 

Presently who should appear around 
the promontory but the leader, feeding 
along the shallow water, absorbed in 
the deliciousness of his first meal in 
perhaps two days. He worked on to 
within four feet of me. I could easily 
have touched him with my gun barrel. 

Suddenly he stopped and was looking 
square into my face, which was well 
hidden behind brown rushes. I believe 
that the most inquisitive look I have 
ever had practiced upon me came from 
that goose’s eye. He was not satisfied 
by looking with one eye, but fearing his 
sight deceived him, he would twist and 
cock his head in the most scrutinizing 
manner, peering with his right eye and 
then with his left. He approached a 
paddle or two, and then retraced, never 
taking his eye off of mine. His look 
turned from an inquisitive one to a sort 
of fearful, agonized look. He now 
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stopped twisting his head and settled a 
steady, terrorized gaze right into my 
eye. 

Suddenly, by some unknown impulse, 
I winked at him, Oh, Lord! at that mo- 
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“Finally he gained consciousness, looking 
wildly into that clump of grass containing 
that one eye and human-like figure.” 


ment he suffered the most terrible 
agony that had ever passed his life. 
He was suffering worse than death, 


Sooo 
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and his heart and breath sank out of 
him, I have had occasion to see many 
of the animals and fowls of nature 
taken by surprise and overcome with 
fear, but never in my life have I seen 
anything to equal that goose when I 
closed my eye on him. If a member of 
the fowl family ever fainted, that goose 
did. I did not move. I was, and had 
been, motionless with the exception of 
a twinkle of my eye. Finally he re 
gained consciousness, and with a loud 
squawk, unbecoming even to the goose 
family, a flapping of wings and splash- 
ing of water, he arose, fanning the air 
frantically, propelling himself straight 
backward, looking wildly into that 
clump of grass containing that one eye 
and human-like figure. I jumped from 
my place of hiding and brought down 
the leader, tearing his right wing and 
shoulder completely from his body, he 


was so near. I then wheeled to my 
right and downed the second. The next 
two hit but not fatally, for the shot 
were too light. The sentinel, who had 
taken his stand below me, passed in 
range as he joined the flock, and I 


brought him down with my last shell. 


No doubt I will have other humorous 
experiences, but I want none greater 
than this. 











“STILL HUNTING” DEER WITH A CAMERA. 


The accompanying photograph was sent to us by Walter Harris, one of our readers residing at San Gabriel, Cal. 


The 


picture was sent to him by the photographer, R. R. Campbell of Pasadena, Cal., who in forwarding it wrote as follows: 


“The photograph showing the group of deer was taken at noon on a very cloudy day; stop, F-6.8; time, 1/25 sec. 


camera was within thirty feet of the deer. My arrangement of the shutter release was very simple. 


The 
I fastened a thin 


Piece of twine to the shutter release on the camera, so that it hung straight down, and brought it back thru and under the 


camera and between the legs of the tripod, I have a very heavy tripod. 
All I did then was, sit and watch, and when the deer showed up, just pulled the string. 
I really don’t like the effect.” 

Mr. Harris informs us that the photograph was taken on Mt. Wilson, Cal. 


with flashlight work. 





The other end of the string I ran thru a window. 


I have never had any experience 
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OUR 


“SMALL BOY” AND HIS FOUR SHARKS. 


Shark Fishing in Balboa Bay 


Last summer while at Balboa Beach, 
a regort about forty miles southeast of 
Los Angeles, Cal., we discovered that 
the bay offered quite good sport in the 
way of shark fishing. Mr. Sanders, an 
old fisherman who lived on the island, 
had told us several times of the sharks 
in the bay and told of one instance in 
which a large oil shark came up and 
took a fish that he had hung over the 
side of his boat. We thought it a very 
good tale, but just a “fish story,” so 
had not tried this sport. We had had 
quite a lot of experience catching shov- 
elnose sharks and rat-tail stingarees 
when fishing for bass and croaker, and 
decided that we did not care for that 
kind of sport. 

Our cottage was on the island and 
Mrs. Verdier, her daughter, Jean, and 
son, Albert, had the cottage next to us. 
Albert was the “small boy” of our party 
and it would be very hard to find a 
more enthusiastic fisherman. 

One evening about 8 o’clock we all 
came over from the mainland where we 
had been fishing from the pier. We 
had had no luck and were feeling all 
out of sorts with the finny tribe. Mr. 
Sanders was sitting on the sea wall 
and suggested that we try for sharks. 
It was a beautiful moonlight night; the 
tide was high, so we thought we might 
as well try it. 

We did not have the tackle necessary 
for fish of that_kind as our hooks were 
only small ones. However, Mr. San- 


ders gave us a larger one, and as we had 
no wire for a leader, we took a piece 
of line, doubled it a couple of times and 
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made a leader of that. My rod hap- 
pened to be the one fixed up, so we 
baited with a perch head and cast out. 
I wasn’t thinking about catching any- 
thing, so imagine my surprise when I 
felt a jerk and my reel commence to 
sing. I had never hooked anything like 
this and thought, “Oh! if I can only 
land it.’ Mr. Sanders said I had better 
give him my rod and let him land it for 
me, but I was determined to land it 
myself, 

There was a mighty rush at first 
during which I expected to see my line 
break. Then came the leap, and as it 
was my first fish of any size, I thought 
it was a monster, About a quarter of 
an hour later I landed it, and it was a 
leopard shark, which measured just 
fifty-nine inches in length. Of course 1 
felt quite proud, doubly so because my 
line, which was eighteen-strand, had 
been in use for three summers and 
was not at its best, by any means, 

Of course we were all excited, but de- 
cided not to fish any more that night 
but wait until the next night and get 
the necessary tackle; then have a 
“shark tournament” all our own. But 
the “small boy” was so excited that he 
just had to try it once before going in. 
He got his hand line, put on the hook, 
baited and cast out. A few minutes 
later our “small boy” was down on his 
knees holding fast and hard with both 
hands to the stick on which he had 
wrapped his line, The line had all run 
out and he was compelled to let go in 
order to keep from going too. But, as 
we all walked up to the cottage he 


said, “Just you wait until tomorrow 
night; I’ll bet they won’t get away 
then’—and they didn’t. 

The next day we got everything in 
readiness for the “tournament”— large 
hooks, six-foot piano-wire leaders and 
brass swivels. We ate our dinners that 
night rather hurriedly, for we were all 
anxious to get to fishing. We had in- 
vited a few others to join us and each 
contributed a small sum for the prizes. 
Our regulations were merely rod and 
reel, with line not over twenty-one- 
strand, with the exception of the “small 
boy,’ who had a brand-new hand line, 
heavy enough to tow in the largest 
kind of a fish. At 8 o’clock we started 
fishing. Mr. Young, one of the men we 
had asked to join us, was out in a boat 
about a hundred feet from shore, Mr. 
Sanders, Jr., and the small boy in an- 
other boat near and the rest of us sit- 
ting along the sea wall. We had raided 
the fish market that evening and had 
several dozen fish heads. As there 
were a number of cats on the island, 
we had almost as exciting a time pro- 
tecting our bait as we did fishing. Mrs. 
Sanders, Jr., Mrs. Verdier and my 
mother were “neutral” and held the 
prizes. 

There wasn’t a dull moment after we 
started, for we had bites as fast as we 
could have them, but we did not always 
hook them. The first one, landed with- 
in half an hour, was an oil shark and 
measured 6 ft. 2 in. in length. It was 


caught by Mr. Young, who, I believe, 
at one time held three world records 
for large fish—one a large jewfish 




















which he took in the channel off San 
Pedro, 

Soon after we heard a shout from 
the “small boy,’ and “I got ’im, I got 
‘im,” came to us across the water. 
There was a few minutes of silence. 
Then, in such a disappointed tone, we 
heard, “Aw, shoot, he got away.” He 
commenced to haul in his line, and to 
his amazement, discovered that he still 
had his fish. “I got ’im, I got ’im,” we 


heard again, and he proudly towed his 
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catch in. . Four times we heard these 
very same shouts and four times he 
towed his sharks in. A prouder boy 
would have been hard to find, and he 
really got quite “chesty” about it—as 
you can see by his picture. 

Mr. White hooked one that ran so far 
he began to think his line would give 
out,'so he shut down on it, but it kept 
right on going, burned a hole in the 
leather brake, and as far as we know is 
going yet. 
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There were twelve landed that night 
—two oil and the rest leopard sharks— 
and many more lost. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Young we were all novices 
so were very well satisfied. The first 
prize, seventy-five yards of line, went 
to Mr. Young, who caught the largest 
one, which was the first one caught, 
and the booby to the small boy who 
caught the smallest one, which meas- 
ured 4 ft, 4 ins. 
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The great caribou herds of Alaska. 
These photographs were taken by T. 
rights on them. Mr. Yeigh informs us that they were taken withintwenty milesof Franklin. 
author of the photograph of caribou published in our April number 
We of course offer our apology to Mr. Yeigh, as we did not at that time know who the author was 


may be had from the above pictures. 


Some small idea of the number of 


(page 373), 


caribou that is still to be found in Alaska 
S. Yeigh of Franklin, Alaska, who has copy- 
He also writes us that he is the 

under which proper credit was not given. 





CAMPFIRE 
TALKS - 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS 








The Campfire Talks do not always reflect the editorial opinion of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 


Camping alone 
nearly three thou- 
sand feet above 
timberline in the 
Colorado Rockies, 
14,000 feet or 
nearly three miles 
above the sea, up 
there where the 
bare granite is 
cold and the air 
is thin, gives one 
a taste of high 
life not to be had in New York City, or 
any Other low down place. I grew tired 
of the flat existence along the Platte, 
so I landed on top of the United States 
with a roll of blankets, a sack of grub, 
and a six-shooter, and for the first time 
in twenty-five years I knew again what 
it was to be free. I was alone, and 
there was nothing in sight or sound but 
the Wild. The Law was on my hip, the 
wild things around me were noi afraid; 
they knew nothing of man—either the 
Arctic Circle was far to the south or 
else I had had reached that famous land 
discovered by Jack up the Beanstalk 
many, Many ages before Columbus dis- 
covered the country where Eric the 
Red had farmed nearly five hundred 
years before. Jack and the Beanstalk 
is an old, old story, remember; we 
trace it from America to England, then 
to Rome, then on to Egypt, back into 
Babylon, and lose its trail in the dim 
and darkening past. It is one of the 
oldest stories in the world, and I think 
Jack must have been a China boy who, 
tired of weeding, went up that bean- 
stalk long before pigtails were invented. 
Jack could tell a better story than I 
can, for I found no giants up there, 
just little gray squirrels with big ears 
—the air is thin and there is little 
sound—and a sea of flowers, all bril- 
liant red, blue and yellow, the primary 
colors, with no mixed or neutral tints, 
and then the virgin white of other flow- 
ers and the snow. Nothing is neutral 
up there; everything seems to be as it 
were in the beginning, just the raw ma- 
terial of an earth, all unmolded. Noth- 
ing is weak, nothing can be weak or it 
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dies; everything is clear and silent, 
the changes are quick and without 
warning. From a half to three-quarters 
of a mile below the stunted pines try 
to reach up gnarled and storm-twisted 
branches, but they bend away from the 
summits, with the bark all wind-worn 
off the up-hill sides. There is a low, 
wire-like growth up there, way to the 
very tips, of brightest green, but what 
it is I do not know. Names belong to 
civilization and matter not when the 
things themselves are there, just as 
they have been for ages. Now and then 
these fighters of the storm find a voice; 
listen to these rugged lines: 


THE SAGE OF THE TIMBERLINE. 
By Clement Yore. 

Gaunt with the gray of ages, 

Gnarled with the grip of time; 

Glad when the wild wind rages— 

Silent, secure, sublime. 

Robbing the rocks in your hunger, 

Quenching your thirst from a cloud; 

Charmed by the trumpet thunder— 

Badgered, bent and bow’d. 


Neglected and scorned by your fellows, 
Battalioned in cafions below, 

You live ’mid eternal yellows 

That slant from the sun on the snow. 
Giving scant shade to the moss-pine, 
Daring the dread avalanche; 
Ghost-like are you in the moonshine— 
Stalwart and stripped and stanch. 


Let the wind blow as it will, there is 
no dust. Now it was a perfect calm, 
then the air billows would pour and 
break over the rock crests at a hun- 
dred miles an hour, then comes a dash 
of hail out of the clear air, and then 
the sunlight is warm again, and all is 
still and clear and silent as before. 

At night I propped my head up on 
a tired elbow for a little and watched 
three or four different storms, all miles 
away, and many miles apart, the light- 
ning played like distance search lights 
in utter silence; it was so far away, 
fifty, a hundred, maybe two hundred 
miles away, no man could tell. Later 
in the night the lightning came where 
I was, it woke me up, but I thought 
“Lightning never hits a man but once,” 
so I went to sleep again. That night I 
slept fourteen hours, I was so tired. In 
my blankets was my .45 Colt, the best 
and safest bedfellow a man can have. 
But at intervals I arose to look around 


to see what night was like among the 
stars, far above the clouds. 

The sun went down into a horizon of 
black, but the sunset itself was com- 
monplace, It is customary to rave over 
sunset from the high places, but this 
is just a plain tale of timberline and 
above as I found it, the émbellishments 
I leave for my old friend Jack, altho 
he does not speak of seeing any sun- 
sets up the Beanstalk. In fact, the fin- 
est sun effects on either the evening or 
the morning skyedge I have found to 
be on the plains, or the desert. I have 
never experienced greater sights in the 
heavens, either by day or by night, 
dawn or eve, than from Denver. But 
perhaps that is because I have not lived 
for years on the summits. The fact is, 
I doubt if height has anything to do 
with it, sunsets and sunrises are prob- 
ably due to other causes than mere al- 
titude, 

Nor was the rise of the full moon 
from behind Mount Evans, itself a mass- 
ive three-headed peak 14,260 feet above 
the waves, anything out of the ordi- 
nary. There had been a hail storm for 
half an hour, then the heavens cleared 
around me, the clouds sank into the 
gorges, and the upper air was crystai 
clear and silent as death. The great 
white shield of the moon sailed into 
the blue-black of starland just as I have 
watched it come over the prairie sky- 
line—it was just the same. 

By day one can see a hundred miles 
in some directions, where closer moun- 
tains do not loom to hide the more dis- 
tant tips, but at night the scene seems 
to compress itself; what by sunlight 
are gaps torn between the cliffs are 
full of darkness, and the far-away 
points come closer, or fade into the 
night away off there, so that by moon- 
light the scene is just that of any pretty 
hill country while the horizon seems 
close around. But I suppose it is all 
in how one looks at it, just as the moon 
to one will look almost huge and to an- 
other just a plate of silver hung low in 
the sky. But to my mind, a man on 
one of those high peaks by moonlight 
who did not know where he was, would 














think himself to be only on the top of 
some high hill, as would actually be 
the case. The rest would probably only 
be his imagination. 

For example: Looking out of a window 
at the mountains they impress one as 
being tremendous, but if we look at a 
photograph of the same mountains, and 
the photograph is just the size of the 
open window, then the same mountains 
look no larger than one’s hand. Both 
actual mountains and the photograph 
are exactly the same size to the eye, 
the only difference is within our own 
mind, mixed more or less unconsciously 
with the sense of distances. 

Timberline and above is a clean 
land; there is no dust, and sky water, 
liquid purity up there but not so over 
the plains, cleanses everything almost 
hourly. And what the water may fail 
to wash away the sun and the crystal 
wind completes. There are no germs 
up there, no dirt, and often no insects, 
but on the very top of Mount Edward, 
as it is called at least locally, at about 
14,300 I found a swarm of hungry flies. 
Where they came from, how they hap- 
pened to be there with apparently noth- 
ing to live on for several thousand feet 
in depth, I cannot tell. And I think I 
found a wild bee on the tip of Mount 
McClelland, 14,007 feet, hard at work 
in a small yellow flower. But mosqui- 
toes there were none, perhaps for the 
lack of water. And perhaps the thin 
air will not support many of the small- 
winged flyers, either birds or insects, 
just as it apparently will not support 
the grains of dust, even in a gale. But 
conditions are always changing up 
there, and anything is possible. 

For water, by the way, I melted ice 
that I broke from a hole in the granite, 
or I could have melted snow, for the 
great drifts were all about my camp, 
even tho it was:August. Winter and 
summer alternate by the hour up there; 
it is a curious land, and maybe Jack did 
find something up the Beanstalk? A 
Story that lives for ages, that travels 
from country to country, from race to 
race of all mankind—there must be 
something in it? 

The sea has given rise to many 4 
line of verse; some of the greatest 
poems of mankind have to do with the 
rolling ocean. But this high, far land 
up, up above the treeline, this bare, 
dangerous, silent, subtle land among 
the clouds waits for its poet and for 
its historian. There are plenty of books 
about mountaineering, about climbing 
and discoveries up there, the first as- 
cents, and many of them are splendid 
reading, but the daily life of the sum- 
mits remains to be written. So far as 
I know, there is not one note of all the 
music of the world that has to do ex- 
clusively with the splintered tips, with 
those jagged rents and cafions, with the 
drop of the precipice, or the domes 
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where are born the _ glaciers. 
painter has been there, and has done 
well, but the man of brush and oil 
seems of hardier stock than the verse 


maker or the picker of strings. Above 
timberline is still a far country and 
still awaits its recorder. 

Nor has the scientist exhausted that 
place of earth towers. Take electricity, 
for example. There are electrical ef- 
fects up there, evidently, that are yet 
to be put down in our physics. I did 
not experience them myself, but I have 
cause to know that for some unknown 
reason a man will now and then drop 
unconscious from the sudden effects of 
electricity. It may be described as a 
sort of slow lightning stroke out of a 
calm, clear sky. A man was once on 
Argentine Pass, over 13,000 feet itself, 
all alone, when he heard human voices, 
not distant, but apparently within arm’s 
length. Yet the talkers were on the 
top of Gray’s Peak, about five miles 
away in an air line, and hundreds of 
feet higher up, and there was no wind. 
That it is possible we know, for we 
have the wireless as an example, but 
in the high places are effects that by 
nature surpass our artificial wireless of 
today. Just what they are no man 
knows. I can venture not the slightest 
guess as to~how or why they act, but 
they are there. They also wait a dis- 
coverer and a recorder. There is more 
on earth near heaven than is dreamed 
of in our philosophy. 

I found gold, and idly kicked it aside 
to clear a sun-warmed rock, sheltered 
from the sudden gale, on which to sit 
down and rest. The yellow specks 
were in the rock, a vein perhaps an 
inch wide, but what of it? There is 
lots of it in the Rockies far better and 
still untouched, so I let it go and have 
even forgotten where it was. Which 
reminds me of the tenderfoot who came 
West in the early days to find a mine, 
but returned to the states disgusted. 
“I found a mine, all right,” he said, 
“but it was no good. The ore was 
nearly half rock.” 

I tossed a piece of it over the edge, 
and it fell two thousand feet while I 
was trying to light my pipe. The air 
ig thin and cold and sometimes foggy 
damp, so all matches will not give a 
flame, and no fire burns well. I had 
some dry pine sticks with me, and they 
burned like rolled paper, either the 
wind blew them out—the thin flames 
right off the wood—or else they smoked 
unwillingly, and if left without con- 
stant attention, they died out. In five 
minutes even the coals were charcoal, 
and I had to use my blowpipe every 
few minutes or I would have had a cold 
supper. To better light the match I 
often whittled little slivers on the wood 
of the match, just as one whittles the 
same attached shavings on kindling. 

When the ice was melted in the small 
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pail I had about two quarts of water, 
but one-fourth of it evaporated before 
the water boiled, due to the partial 
vacuum [I was in up there. Half the 
air of the earth is within one mile of 
the surface, and I was nearly two miles 
above that halfway place in the atmos- 
phere, 

When the water was boiling violently 
I tried putting my hand in it. I judge 
the temperature was perhaps 180 de- 
grees. Three times I plunged my hand 
unhurt to the bottom of the pail, but it 
was too warm to hold it there. It takes 
from ten to fifteen minutes of rapid 
boiling to cook a soft-boiled egg, and 
because of the rapid evaporation and 
low temperature one cannot make good 
coffee. But I ate, drank, then slept 
and was happy. I was warm and dry, 
well fed and comfortable, as discom- 
fort in camp is like a bad pack, a sure 
sign of the tenderfoot. There was no 
ene there and I was free. If death 
came, it came quick, as is best; and if 
it did not come [ had the whole world 
below me to enjoy in crystal or un- 
veiling pictures, as the clouds wreathed 
and smoked, or dissolved and disap- 
peared where they hung in the trans- 
parent air. There was not a sound ex- 
cept the wind, and often that was still. 
That clean, silent land, dangerous 
enough to be interesting, yet safe as 
the sea, for peril is only proof of in- 
competency. Above timberline is no 
place for a tenderfoot, and altho ama 
teurs rush in where chamois fear to 
tread, and return all unaware of the 
risks they took, yet it is a land to 
watch, for better men have gone there 
and have never returned. What hap- 
pened we do not know; they left and 
were never seen again. Perhaps the 
heart stopped, the stone rolled, that 
unknown essence of the air crackled an 
instant in their hair and they fell 
asleep, or the points of the compass 
whirled and, lost, they laid them down 
and died. It is like the sea up there; 
when all is calm and well a bubble 
floats as safely as a steamship; then 
the elements come down and there is 
no steamship, the waves become calm 
again and all is empty and silent. 

Sheltered from the wind, I lay in my 
bed and listened to it pour over the 
crest a hundred feet away, where it 
fronted a cliff of three thousand feet. 
Just below me, on my side of the nar- 
row top, was a great shadowy caiion, 
half a mile down, where some of the 
clouds tossed and rolled and others, 
some miles away, hung like lazy smoke. 
Then [| fell asleep again, and when I 
awoke in an hour or two, all was clear 
and still; then the fog formed right 
out of the air around me, and I could 
not see ten feet away, and. I went to 
sleep once more. Again it was clear, 
or the wind shrieked like giant cannon 
shells going over my little camp, and 
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I dozed off only to have a battery of 
lightning crashing and flaming every- 
where; but as I said, that hits a man 
but once, and I slept again, only to 
awake with the gray of daybreak on a 
mountain top and watch the sunrise 
ten, thirty, a hundred miles away, I 
knew not, for the distances and the 
light often make fifty miles of plains 
look only like a ridge across a gulch, 
and whether it is three miles or sixty 
to the horizon no man can tell. 

It is a strange land, and a Man’s 
land, and a place where life is new. I 
have known it in winter, when the 
snow lay level eighteen feet deep on 
the top and slopes of Berthoud Pass, 
and that is only about 11,300 feet—in 
fact, just below the tree limit, but the 
drifts were ninety feet straight down 
thru the snow to the rocks below, as 
marks left on the surface proved when 
summer came, and those same marks 
were then ninety feet in the air. 

It was on that trip I first molded the 
“Snow Story,” that was published years 
ago. Yet the cold itself is not so in- 
tense in the high altitudes, as the tem- 
perature seldom goes under 20° F. be- 
low zero, but in the deep gulches along 
the foot of the ranges the cold is often 
intense; I have seen it 52° F. below, 
and it has been, in Middle Park at the 
foot of Rollins Pass, 60° F. and 62° F. 
below zero. No man knows for sure, 
of course, but I believe in some places 
in the Colorado Rockies, in North Park 
probably, that at rare intervals the tem- 
perature has dropped to at least 70° F. 
below zero. Few places in the Arctic 
exceed this deadly cold, but in the 
mountains, at least, the cold seems to 
come down from above and displace 
the warmer air, which rises along the 
slopes and hence tends to keep the 
highest summits warmer than the still 
guiches a mile or more below. 

This is the effect of the temperature 
on our registering instruments, of 
course, but as one mile an hour of wind 
in its heat-taking effects on the body, 
is equal to one degree drop in temper- 
ature, a gale above timberline in win- 
ter is nearly as deadly as a shower of 
buckshot. Imagine anything living long 
in a wind sometimes, but not often, 
blowing two hundred miles an hour 
with a temperature of 20° F. below 
zero—nothing can live in it. It is that 
which kills the trees, not just the alti- 
tude and the lack of oxygen, and what 
a pine tree cannot stand no blooded 
life can endure. It is just a white blast 
of death, and life ventures to the sum- 
mits only in the brief summer. Tho 
many know the foothills and the parks 
and gulches, I know of no woman, and 
but few men who know the mountains, 
and especially not in winter, except by 
sight. The mountains begin at timber- 
line and end above the clouds. It is 
a friendship with the kings and em- 
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perors of a continent, or merely know- 
ing them by sight. Or thousands of 
men and women and children live prac- 
tically at timberline, such as in Lead- 


ville and Cripple Creek, and still know - 


almost nothing of the mountains right 
above and all around them. 

One may spend a lifetime in the foot- 
hills and not know the mountains, for 
the mountains begin at timberline, and 
one can learn little of them by watch- 
ing them afar off. One might as well 
dwell on the plains in sight of those 
white summits as live at their feet and 
never climb them, for a hill below tim- 
berline is only a hill, at least in the 
Rockies, and is not a mountain. I wish 
I were a mountaineer, wish I knew 
those high places by day and night, by 
winter and summer better than I do, 
yet many another who has looked at 
them all their lives knows them not 
at all. “Farming in the mountains” is 
a figurative expression and nothing 
more, as the mountains will not sup- 
port life, either animal, human or vege- 
table, except for very brief periods each 
year, One can learn as much of them 
from the city of Denver, for instance, 
as one can from the parks, valleys and 
foothills, and that much is very little. 

Millions have lived their lives within 
sight of the waves and have never 
known the sea, and many have lived 
for years at the foot of the Rockies 
and do not know them. From the foot- 
hills and the valleys, from the city and 
the car window one can see them, but 
that is all; he cannot know them un- 
less he puts them beneath his foot. The 
grizzly and the bighorn know them, 
the ptarmigan and the eagle, and so do 
some few lone gold hunters and sheep 
herders, but few others, except now and 
then a man like Enos Mills or Clarence 
King. The ranchman, the cattleman 
and farmer, and the city man knows 
them not. 

This article, by the way, applies only 
to the Northern Colorado Rockies; the 
mountains in the San Juan, even in 
Colorado, are greatly different, and 
what I write here has to do only with 
the great range in sight from Denver. 
And these mountains begin at timber- 
line; below the trees life and conditions 
are much as they are in any hill coun- 
try, such as the Ozarks or the Adiron- 
dacks, or the Catskills; pleasant hills 
and vales, but net the chill granite and 
brooding mystery of the high summits 
with the great gorges in between. 

I have been: to that high country 
in flowering summer, in melting spring, 
and in the sullen, undecided fall, and 
it is never twice the same. I have been 
twenty or thirty times, still I know lit- 
tle of it. It is a strange land, a Man’s 


land, and if you would know a new land, 
you of the flat places and the shores 
and the little hills, come up, up, up 
far above the tree line, up to the 





bare, rocky summits to the cloud mak- 
ers, where life is new, yet where it is 
today as it was, in many ways, when 
man was still unknown on the globe. 
A sense of the Ice Age lingers there, 
when cities and farms were impossible, 
when a man was an animal among his 
kind, when he was their master or their 
food. 

Enos Mills and I planned to climb 
Long’s Peak together on New Year’s 
Day, but Fate had it otherwise, and 
Long’s Peak on New Year’s Day with 
Enos Mills is something to remember, 
for he knows the summits far better 
than I do, or than I ever will know 
them. But we may do it yet; it all de- 
pends on Fate and the wind and the 
snow. 

Of that high land and its white naked- 
ness some have written a line here and 
there, and few better than this: 


WINTER BEYOND TIMBER LINE. 
By Fremont Pollock Livingston. 


Up near the clouds a country white, of 
many peaks, 

Of solitude and distance vast beyond 
belief, 

Where winter holds her chill 
thruout the year, 

Great, misty clouds of wind-tossed snow 
forever drift 

And ceaseless charge adown the rock- 
strewn steeps, and shriek 

Like souls forever cursed by torture in 


domain 


the pit 

Of endless agony. Far o’er the jagged 
cliffs, 

The swirling torrent pours and floats 
far out 


In filmy banners from the peaks. The 
cutting wind 

Shears off the hard-packed snow e’en 
like the dust curled up 

By summer’s breeze. Yon yellow rock 
and earth that knows 

No verdure nor the feel of living thing, 
must love 

The virgin snow and 
mountain storms. 
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In time to come soft hotels will be 
built up there, as in the Alps, and then 
one must go elsewhere to be alone and 
free. But not now. The land lies vir- 
gin to the foot, the small, wild life has 
not learned to fear man as a murderer, 
and the flower fields lie like great car- 
pets cast down from the sunset with 
all its colors. An ocean of the Titans, 
frozen in its tossing, the cliffs and 
domes, the pinnacles and_ twisted 
gorges tell of dead volcanoes, of which 
these are the bones, covered with flow- 
ers or virgin snows, 

Yes, I like it up there and will go 
again some time. I love the racing of 
the winds, the gigantic, unseen plunges 
of those air currents, tho they hurl the 
unwary off the rocks into that blue 
lake of air below. It is fine to be alone 
up among the stars where the clouds 
wind veils around one’s camp, and softly 
throw the streamers a mile or two 
higher into the blue, or flirt them over 
to other summits, and fill the cafions 
with them. To watch the shadow of 
a mountain climb another mountain 
across the gulch is more than any bat- 
tle line, and the smoke of all the guns 
would be mistaken for a cloudlet. 

Yes, it is a strange land and a Man’s 
land, and [| will go again. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 


He will gladly answer any questions possible on the 


subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 


manship, to which this department is devoted. 


The Pike Book. 
CHAPTER V. 
Casting for Pike With Artificial Lures. 
By O. W. Smith, 


Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 





,(Continued from last month’s Outdoor Life.) 


The tackle employed for pike casting 
differs in no great essential from that 
used by the bass caster, so, if the 
reader desires the author’s opinions 
upon the subject—a somewhat exhaust- 
ive discussion of the matter—he is re- 
spectfully referred to “The Modern 
Book of Tackle,” in which such topics 
as rod materials, types of reels and 
styles of lures is gone into more at 
length than would be possible here. 
Yet, by and large, as the saying has it, 
tackle for pike should not differ greatly 
from that employed for black bass. 

Naturally the wise angler would not 
employ one of the ultra light rods 
sometimes effected by those fishermen 
who are in the habit of courting thrills. 
A 3%-ounce rod is rather light to use 
in angling where the lucky fisherman 
may hook a 20-pound pike. (My larg- 
est pike weighed 23 pounds, 2 ounces, 
dead.) The mere weight of such a fish 





might wreck a three-ounce bamboo. 
Some years ago I wrote the maker of 
a certain well known split bamboo 
caster, asking if he would recommend 
his light bass rod for muskellunge fish- 
ing, to which he promptly replied in 
language somewhat like the following: 
“Most emphatically, no; the _ light- 
waisted rod was never made that would 
stand up under the strain, but we build 
a rod for Florida bass fishing which 
we unqualifiedly recommend for heavy 
pike and muskie. Properly handled we 
will guarantee the rod against break- 
ing.” I secured the heavy bass rod, 
and strange to say, it weighed but half 
an ounce more, tho it seemed much 
thicker in the butt and was of the same 
length as the first. I tested the rod 
out, then used either as I happened to 
feel like doing, and the morning on 
which I took my record fish, was hand- 
ling the lighter tool. 











At the same time I wrote the makers 
of the Bristol No. 33, asking them if 
they would recommend that rod for 
muskellunge and heavy pike, and back 
came the answer by return post, “Most 
certainly.” I honestly tried to break 
the rod, playing many heavy fish 
from the rod instead of from the reel 
as one should, but the No. 33 never 
even complained to the extent of a set. 
The well-made steel is a good rod for 
pike casting. 

I have said nothing of length and 
construction, having discussed all that 
in the other volume, and will only say 
here, use the regular five-foot or five- 
foot six rod, split bamboo or steel; do 
not be tempted into purchasing a 
longer caster. Either the one piece, 
or long tip, short butt  construc- 
tion, is the most satisfactory; of course, 
now I have wood rods in mind; in 
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steel the number and length of joints 











All in. 








The writer and his daughter playing a good one. 


















Not vanquished. 
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“A pike is never landed until] it is. 





I thought he was ready to 


quit, but he escaped the gaff.” 


need not occasion a single thought. 
In reels there is a constantly broad- 
ening field for selection, and the angler 
should always remember that there is 
no single “best” reel for any given 
fishing, writers to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Every angler sufficiently 
experienced to be allowed space in a 
magazine for an expression of prefer- 
ence naturally will have a favorite reel, 
and for him it is the “best,” there is 
no doubt about that; but for the next 
angler it may not be a favorite, there- 
fore not the “best.” How many quar- 
rels would be obviated if angling 
writers would only learn to say, “My 
favorite reel is—,”’ instead of, “The 
proper reel is,” or “The best reel is.” 
My favorite reel for pike casting is 
a level-winder, strongly made and with 
a large spool. Such a winch will cost 
money, but it will last a life time if 
handled properly, carefully cleaned, 
and sent back to the factory once in a 
while for readjustment. The advan- 
tages of the level-winder, or as it is 
sometimes called, self-spooler, are too 
obvious to enlarge upon. One can bend 
all of his energies to playing the fish, 
need not keep an eye on the reel-spool 
all the time, a little matter which bulks 
large in day-long enjoyment. Be sure 
and select a reel large enough to 
handle at least 50 yards of line, size 
E, say, which should test in the neigh- 
borhood of 23 pounds. Muskellunge 
and pike lines are made testing up to 
40 pounds, but I doubt if it is ever nec- 
essary to employ such a rope in cast- 
ing artificial lures, indeed the weight 
of the lines weuld militate against dis- 
tance and control. My largest pike was 
taken on a size G line, testing only 20 
pounds, which in the great majority of 
cases would be sufficiently strong. You 
do not expect to drag a pike around 





in the water as the small boy drags his 
toy boat, 

As to lures, I would simply say, se- 
lect standard bass attractors, tho 
the hooks should be somewhat larger, 
well attached, and strongly made. Al- 
ways there should be a tail hook, some- 
thing not needed for bass. There is no 
necessity for the large, many hooked 
lures sometimes illustrated in catalogs 
and displayed in tackle-store windows. 
Undoubtedly a full grown pike can 
swallow the largest artificial lure on 
the market, but you can not handle it 
with a regular casting rod, neither is 
there any necessity for you to do so. 
I once saw a man fishing for muskel- 
lunge upon a northern Minnesota lake, 
and his “caster” was a regulation 6- 
foot tarpon rod, to which he had at- 
tached a salt-water reel containing 300 
feet of 40-pound line! Wait, there is 
more. He was using live bait, ten- 
inch suckers! He caught some good 
fish, too. Just the same, the real *eart- 
joy of angling was not for him. 

Another matter, a little thing but 
vastly important, always provide the 
lure with a steel trace or wire gimp, 
for when a pike strikes over, its sharp 
teeth severs the line as easily and 
neatly as you could with a sharp knife. 
I know of nothing quite so heart-rend- 
ing as to see a large fish depart with 
a choice lure. I have enjoyed (7?) the 
experience several times, and know 
whereof I speak. A wire gimp costs 
but a few cents and is comparable to 
a life insurance policy in the midst of 
a smallpox epidemic. Do not neglect it. 
My largest pike came in fast to a Hed- 
don “dummy double,” the lure out of 
sight in the fish’s mouth, while its 
teeth clinched the wire gimp ferociously 
but unavailingly. 


So much for tackle proper, tho 





there are a few things which could 
form a part of every pike fisher’s kit. 
A landing net will not land the fresh 
water wolf. A good, strong throated 
gaff is the only thing. I have tried the 
so-called automatic gaffs, two well- 
known makes, but both failed to pene- 
trate the fish’s hide. The shape of a 
pike’s body is such that it slips out of 
the nippers. Try it and see. Anyway, 
the things are the refinement of 
cruelty. A good club to whack the fish 
on the head, or better, a .32 caliber re- 
volver with which to give the capture 
his quietus while yet in the water, will 
save many a fish and obviate much 
strong language. Every outfit should 
contain a file, for the bones of a pike’s 
mouth will quickly dull even the best 
of hand-forged hooks. A disgorger is 
of little use with a multi-hooked lure, 
but there is a simple contrivance which 
every pike fisherman should carry, a 
steel spring which can be inserted into 
a fish’s mouth, pressing the jaws apart 
while the hook is being removed. One 
can not be too careful of wounds from 
a pike’s teeth, for they are painful, 
hard to heal, and generally trouble- 
some, So much for outfit. 

I can say but little as to methods of 
casting, for the wise pike enthusiast 
employs the same tactics that the bass 
fan finds successful. Pike are-not as 
given to tree-tops and rocky beds as 
are bass, though the shadow of a log 
is not to be neglected as you work your 
way along a lake shore. It is to weed 
beds and grassy shores you will pay 
the most attention, for they are be- 
loved of true pike. The cast should 
be made directly to the edge of the 
bed, if there are open spots back in 
the field and the weeds are of such 
character that you can coax a pike 
through them, then cast into the open 
places; but } warn you that such ven- 
tures are to be made only in fear and 
trembling, a sort of last resort, for dis- 
aster lurks close upon the heels of such 
casts. Sometimes the pike will strike 
upon the instant, though ordinarily he 
will wait for the lure to move away, 
sometimes following it questioningly, a 
characteristic of the whole family from 
little pickerel to lordly muskellunge. 
In retrieving the lure, do so by “fits 
and starts,” a method which seems to 
tickle the imagination of the fish, or 
stirs his anger; often when so deviled 
he will attack the lure, or overrun it, 
in any event, hook himself. 

I have already warned the reader 
that a heavy pike is to be played from 
the reel rather than with the rod. The 
back-bone of a 5-ounce split-bamboo is 
not stiff enough to do battle with a 
twenty-pound pike, it should keep suf- 
ficient tension upon the line to prevent 
the fish from throwing out the hook, 
a not very difficult feat once the fish 
secures a little slack. Do not be afraid 








to give the capture line, let him run, 


that is what you have a reel for. The 
more he moves the quicker he will be- 
come exhausted. Play him. If he is 
lazy and refuses to move, make him. 
More than once I have tired a big fish 
by paddling about while the capture 
was towed behind. Always be sure 
your capture is exhausted before you 
attempt to gaff, and remember, the 
shooting should come before the gaff. 


It is surprising how much vitality a’ 


pike has stored up in his body. He is 
never captured until in the boat or 
upon the shore. 

While lure casting is best from a 
boat I have had unalloyed pleasure in 
casting from the shore. Shore casting 
is to be resorted to only as a last 
choice, that is unless you are one of 
the seldom anglers who can brook dis- 
appointment and broken tackle. There 
are so many odds in the fish’s favor: 
logs, trees, rooty stumps, rocks, and, 
last, but not least, treacherous cur- 
rents. To tire a big fish reel him to 
your feet, then have the current pick 
him up and sweep him away is an ex- 
perience which may be good for one’s 
soul but it is heart-rending just the 
same, 

One of the best fights I ever saw a 
pike put up was one a fish I hooked 
near the mouth of Chippewa River, a 
Wisconsin stream, conducted. I was 
casting for bass at the foot of a rocky 
ledge, that is, [ had been casting all 
along the rocks without result, then 
walked down to the eddy below them, 
a bit of water more ideal for pike than 
bass. I cast clean across the eddy to 
a fringe of pickerel-weed upon the far- 
ther side. I though I had struck a snag 
for my hook stuck, instead I was fast 
in a good fish. He sulked, some 100 
and more feet away. I pulled steadily 
until I had coaxed him out into the cur- 
rent, then he awakened, and for twenty 
minutes kept me very busy indeed. 
Three times I had him at my feet, and 
three times he managed to secure the 
advantage of the strong current and 
Was swept away. I all but despaired 
of gaffing him. Once he leaped, shak- 
ing himself, having secured sufficient 
slack iine for the maneuver. In the 
end I landed the fish without assist- 
ance, but it was no credit to me, for I 
had shouted lustly for aid, but there 
was none to hear. 





The Big Ulua of Kailua. 
By Bruce Cartwright, Jr. 


Kailua Bay is situated on the Eastern 
Coast of the Island of Oahu, Hawaiian 
Islands. It is a beautiful bay, with 
broad sand beaches fringing its shores 
and a barrier reef of coral running par- 
allel to the beach at a distance of one- 
half mile. Beyond this reef the water 
rapidly deepens into the broad Pacific. 
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This bay is a spawning ground for the 
ulua, Hawaii’s premier game fish. Here 
at all times of the year ulua can be 
caught. 

On the afternoon of May 29th, 1917, 
Arthur H, Rice and I began to make 
arrangements for a night’s fishing from 
the rocks that border the deep water, 
and at 8 p. m. we arrived at the locality 
where we intended to spend the night 
fishing. Ulua bit best during the night. 

The locality we had chosen was the 
northern point of a small island, called 
Popoia (the sharp reef) situated in 
Kailua Bay about one-fourth mile from 
the shore. This island was a famous 
fishing place of the Hawaiians in olden 
times, there being a heiau (altar) on 
the center of it, where strange rites 
were performed before the fish gods 
Ku and Hina. It is the home of hun- 
dreds of petrils who come in to their 
burroughs at night. These birds have 
a weird call which reminds one of the 
strangling of a woman or a child. 

We fished according to the Hawaiian 
method, which is as follows: The 
meat of a lobster is tied to a large hook 
about 8 inches long, which is fastened 
to a wire leader six feet long; this in 
turn is tied to a heavy cotton line. A 
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bamboo pole 15 feet long is stuck into 
the rocks and the line is tied to the 
end of this with a weak piece of twine, 
the idea being that when the fish 
strike, the twine breaks, and you play 
the fish from the shore without the 
pole. The lobster bait is so arranged 
that it just touches the top of the 
water. “Hauna” (the remains of the 
lobster, shell and all, crabs and fish 
pounded up with sand) is then thrown 
into the sea in handfuls at intervals of 
about five minutes. The idea is to at- 
tract the fish. The “hauna” is thrown 
in with best effect when the tide is run- 
ning toward the sea. 

The secret of success is keeping out 
of sight and having no lights. We had 
been waiting for about an hour when 
the twine snapped and the line tight- 
ened and after a short struggle we 
landed an &-pound ulua. Arthur then 
went to the western point of the island 
and threw out a line about 50 feet from 
shore baited with a squid leg. In 
Hawaii an octopus is called a squid. He 
came back and we spent the next four 
hours in silence, listening to the weird 
cries of the birds and trying to keep 
warm, as a strong northeast trade wind 
had sprung up. The tide went out and 
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Arthur H. Rice and Bruce Cartwright, Jr., with ulua caught at Kailua Bay, Oahu, 


Hawaiian Islands, on May 29, 1917. 
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we became very sleepy, and-after dis- 
cussing the chances of getting any 
more strikes that night we decided to 
pull in our lines and go home. While 
we were talking the wind died down 
and the moon sank behind a bank 
of clouds that topped the mountains, 
which form the backbone of the island 
of Oahu. 

Arthur started for his hand line on 
the western point of the island, and 
I began to pack our belongings, when 
there was a crash. I saw the bamboo 
pole fly into the air and the line 
tighten. I took off my felt hat and put 
it around the line, which began to go 
out with a lot of speed toward the sea. 
I then sat on the ground, with a ledge 
of rock about a foot high for a brace, 
and lay over on the line, in the posi- 
tion used by men at a tug-of-war, at 
the same time trying to stop the fish. 
I was raised bodily and dragged about 
forty feet to the edge of the cliff. Real- 
izing that something big was hooked I 
yelled for help and wound the line 
around an old rudder which was lying 
on the ground. Arthur arrived on the 
scene, and together we stopped the 
first rush. I went back and got a fresh 
hold on the line and the fun started 
again. -This time we were dragged 
along the shore over the roughest kind 
of lava reef for about 50 feet. We could 
then see the fish at the outer edge of 
the reef splashing at the surface. A 
breaker lifted him and we both pulled 
with all our strength and slid him onto 
a rocky ledge. He was a monster. We 
dragged him to the foot of the cliff and 
held his head out of water until his 
struggles ceased and then we put an- 
other line onto him and lifted him over 
the edge of the cliff. We were all in. 
The flesh was torn from our hands and 
we were covered with bruises. 

After a rest Arthur went for his line 
and came back with a 26-pounder. I 
will not tire you with the story of the 
work we had packing this monster ulua 
across the island, getting him ashore 
and into the automobile. We then 
went to the other end of the bay and 
got Jas. W. Harvey and other fisher- 
men there, to weigh him. This was 
about two hours after he was landed 
and he weighed 85% pounds. He was 
5314 inches long, and the girth back of 
the front fin was 39 inches. You can 
get an idea of his size when you know 
that the writer, who is standing near- 
est him in the picture, is 6 feet 3 inches 
tall and weighs 220 pounds. In 1915 
an ulua of exactly the same size was 
captured at Kailua by Jas. W. Harvey, 
weighing 85% pounds a short while 
after being landed. The largest ulua 
that I have heard of was caught by a 
Japanese fisherman and brought to the 
fish market in Honolulu this year. It 
weighed 125 pounds. 

Later.—Since the above was written 
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Arthur Neely landed a 105-lb. ulua with 
regulation rod and reel.—B. C., Jr. 





Hunting Grunyon. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The southern 
coast of California boasts of many pe- 
culiar fish belonging to the fish family, 
but of all varieties the grunyon is the 
most peculiar, on account of its phe- 
nomenal manner of spawning. If you 
were to ask every ten people you were 
to meet if they had ever heard of this 
phenomena, I doubt if you could find 
one of the ten who ever had. Yet it 
takes place four times a year in sev- 
eral different places on the southern 
coast of California. 

The grunyon are about the size of an 
ordinary smelt and not unlike them in 
appearance, In the months of March. 
April and again in May and in August 
these fish spawn, Three days after the 
full of the moon, and one hour after 
flood tide, they come in large schools 
and deposit their eggs upon the beach 
above the water line. They have been 
seen at the time named at the entrance 
of Newport Bay and at Capistrano. 

On first receiving information of 
these fish, I was very skeptical, as it 
sounded not unlike stories I had heard 
of bagging “snipe.” Nevertheless I de- 
termined to be “game,” and with a 
large party went grunyon hunting. I 
found that my informant had spoken 
the truth, Since then I have seen these 
fish run several times, so will say that 
as fantastic as the following sounds, it 
is true. 

As floodtide was about midnight, our 
party reached the end of the sandspit 
called Newport Beach at about 10 
o’clock in the evening. It is at the end 
of this sandspit that old Neptune pours 
its waters into Newport Bay. At this 
location, on both bay and ocean shores, 
the grunyon come out to spawn. The 
supposition is that the Santa Ana Riv- 
er, flowing into the bay at the other 
end, brings a stream of fresh water into 
the bay and into the ocean. At Capis- 
trano the fish spawn at a place where 
the San Juan Creek empties into the 
ocean, Whether this has anything to 
do with their choice of locality I can 
not say. 

To go back to hunting the grunyon. 

From 10 to 12 we passed in various 
ways. Our guide spent much time in 
watching the beach for “signs,” inform- 
ing us that as a sign we would hear a 
flapping in the water before they ar- 
rived, 

After a repast of wienies, roasted 
over a stick over a camp fire, and cups 
of delicious coffee, “a la sand,” it was 
near the hour of the great event. 

One of the party who had wandered 
over by the water’s edge came running 
back to camp with a silvery fish in his 
hand, It had arrived a little ahead of 





schedule, but was a good sign, so our 
guide informed us. He also warned us 
about making much noise, as the fish 
were sensitive to loud noises. Just then 
a flapping and flopping came to our 
ears. They were coming! Right here 
let me state that it was bright moon- 
light, being but three days after the full 
of the moon. 

As the next wave came in upon the 
shore it was a wiggling, flapping mass 
of silvery fish. There were thousands 
upon thousands of them! As the wa- 
ter receded it left this great mass of fish 
high and dry. But they were not satis- 
fied, for the whole mass wiggled for- 
ward to the looser sand beyond the wa- 
ter’s edge. Like a delegation they 
came, twisting and turning their little 
bodies until they reached a place of 
safety, where the next wave would not 
spoil their plans. Then the real phe- 
nomenon occurred—that of depositing 
their eggs. Each and every one of 
those thousands of fish stood on their 
tails in the sand, and quicker than it 
takes to tell it, wiggled down into its 
depths, until only a shiny little head 
remained in view! There they rested 
for a few seconds, panting from their 
exertion, In this little nest the little 
mother deposited her eggs, starting a 
new generation! While you stood awe- 
struck, wondering what would take 
place next, out they jumped with a fly- 
ing leap to the beach, and away they 
squirmed. Acrobatic creatures they are 
and no mistake, 

We had carried along small flour 
sacks for the purpose of carrying home 
a few to eat, as they are as delicious 
as smelt. One of the party carried a 
basket on his arm, thinking it was eas- 
ier to deposit them in it than in a bag. 
As fast as he gathered a handful and 
laid them in the basket, they jumped 
out, much to the amusement of the rest 
of us. 

After the first surprise and excite- 
ment was over, I fell to studying them. 
I noted that sometimes a dozen or 
more seemed to have the same location 
in mind in which to spawn. Then be- 
gan quite a bit of rivalry for the covet- 
ed place. It seemed to be a “survival 
of the fittest,” for the larger one jos- 
tled and flapped the others aside as she 
made her “nest.” The others efound 
places as near the victor as possible. 

After the eggs were deposited, the 
fish popped. out of their “nests,” and 
twisted their bodies across the sand in 
astonishingly short time, making for the 
water, On reaching the briny deep they 
swam away quite like an ordinary fish. 
For an hour they continued to come in 
and spawn, then gradually they left, 
going out again with the tide. 

On sending a specimen to the experi- 
mental] station located at Berkeley, Cal., 
they informed us that the name of the 
fish was grunyon. As I have said, I 











have seen these fish spawn several 


times since and always in the same 
spectacular manner. 

On the nights that the grunyon 
spawn large parties of people from the 
neighboring towns of Newport come in 
automobiles to witness this sight, while 
hundreds of campfires cover the beach. 

Calif. M. A. JUMPER. 





Fry Planted in Montana. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have read 
with much interest the little story in 
the September number of Outdoor Life 
relative to conditions in Montana. We 
want to thank you very kindly for this 
little mention that you have given us in 
your very valuable publication. 

There is one little matter in connec- 
tion with article referred to that I wish 
to at this time call to. your attention. 
While this is a small matter, it might 
be of interest to you personally. As to 
the number of fry planted by the Mon- 
tana Game and Fish Commission, you 
will permit me to say that during the 
years 1914-15 (a portion of each year 
making the season in which fry are 
planted) we planted in Montana streams 
sixteen million fry; in 1915-16 we plant- 
ed twenty-one million fry. This includes 
rainbow and steelheads, natives, East- 
ern brook and Quinatt salmon. 

We simply call your attention to this, 
as the article referred to gives it as fif- 
teen million for the last two years. 

Mont. J. L. DEHART, 

State Game and Fish Warden. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 
Letter No. 360.—‘“Stinging Insects” for 
Trout, This Time It’s Bumblebees. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have 
been a trout fisherman for nearly twen- 
ty years, my first trout being a very 
beautiful Eastern brook 11 inches long 
caught in Boulder Creek about a mile 
below Boulder, Colo., while fishing for 
chubs and suckers, the bait being a 
small piece of fish. I immediately left 
off fishing for common fishes and have 
gone after trout almost exclusively 
since. 

I picked up a copy of July, 1916, Out- 
door Life, and read with interest the 
letter from O. A. B. about yellow jack- 
ets as trout bait, and wish to add my 
word with regard to bees for bait. 

I first observed fish taking bumble- 
bees when I was about seven years old, 
at Ottawa, Kan. I saw some small fish 
(probably a bluegill sunfish) take a 
perfectly good, full-sized bumblebee 
from the surface of a still pool. Later 
near Lincoln, Neb., I saw a bullhead 
take one from the surface, and I imme- 
diately baited with one and caught two 
eight-inch bullheads with it. In 1901, 
near Sumter, Ore., I caught five trout 
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on one bumblebee, and believe me they 
were welcome, as I was a long way 
from camp, and hungry. I broiled them 
over coals and ate them without salt. 

Last year on the north and middle 
forks of the Boise River in Idaho, I 
caught a great many trout on yellow 
jackets. I trapped the yellow jackets in 
a small glass jar of chokecherry syrup 
with a cover having a small hole in the 
lid. 

Altho a fly fisherman by preference I 
have used almost every kind of bug and 
worm for trout and believe that the 
“stingers” are the best of all natural 
insects for bait, excepting perhaps the 
gray horsefly so plentiful in the hills 
here in the Northwest. 

I sure love to camp beside the trout 
streams and am expecting to put in 
about five months this year placer min- 
ing and prospecting along some of 
Idaho’s very excellent trout streams. 
But tho I have seen some good fishing 
in Idaho and Oregon, I never will for- 
get the Big Thompson, above the dam, 
about twelve miles from Loveland, Colo. 
It was there that I first made my ac- 
quaintance with big rainbows. I first 
visited the spot in 1899, when there was 
a big pool filled with rainbows above 
the dam, and afterward looked for- 
ward every year to the time I could go 
again. The opportunity came in 1906— 
when I found the reservoir above the 
dam filled with sand, and most of the 
fish gone. I waded all over the place 
where we used to fish in forty feet of 
water and found very few fish in the 
deep channels and pools along the edge 
where projecting rocks made eddies suf- 
ficiently strong to carry away the sand. 
I am sorry I went back to see how that 
great fishing place had been destroyed, 
but will always remember my first trip 
and the many brave battles put up by 
the beautiful rainbows there. 

I know many of the citified readers of 
Outdoor Life will envy us regular out- 
door men who are spending most all our 
time in the hills with fish and game ev- 
ery day for the taking. 

I will just add one more word, which 
might be taken as a “hunch” by Colo- 
rado fishermen, as there are plenty of 
burros there. We travel with pack 
burros, and for the hills there is surely 
no better animal, Why couldn’t a city 
man out for a vacation get more pleas- 
ure out of a trip by traveling on foot 
with a burro train, packed with his out- 
fit, than by any other way?—0O. P. P., 
Boise, Ida. 

Will you tell us some time if you use 
the LIVE stingers and, if so, how you 
hook them on the hook? I can well 
imagine that you have some warm mo- 
ments. Only recently I read an account 
of how a big trout was seen to rise and 
grab a large bumblebee which was 
struggling upon the surface of the wa- 
ter. Shortly after the fish disappeared 
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with the insect the latter appeared upon 


the surface, and later still the trout 
floated, belly up. The inference being 
that the bee had stung the trout to 
death. Every little while we come 


upon some such fairy tale (?), then you 
fellows appear with your bee-bait sto- 


ries. Well, if you can tell me how to 
handle the interesting bugs I will try 
bees for bait.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 361.—Tackle for the Gunni- 
son. 

Editor Angling Department:—I am 
contemplating a trip up the Frying Pan, 
Woods Lake, and down the Gunnison. 
Altho I have fished for brook, brown 
and rainbow trout in Wisconsin, Michi- 


gan, Minnesota and other’ eastern 
states, I have never fished in Colo- 
rado. As I understand it, trout in the 


Frying Pan and other streams of that 
neighborhood are of the black speckled 
variety and do not grow much above a 
pound in weight. The trout in the Gun- 
nison, I understand, are mostly rainbow 
and sometimes grow very large. Please 
inform me if I am correct in this. Would 
you be so good also to tell me of most 
killing flies to be employed on Frying- 
Pan and Gunnison? I am a believer in 
light tackle and for ordinary brook trout 
use sizes 12 and 14, sometimes as small 
as 16. I understand larger hooks are 
used on the Gunnison. I am also in- 
formed that tackle will vary with the 
streams I fish. I have just ordered a 
Divine “Fairy Fly-Rod,” 7% feet long, 
weighing 2% ounces. Is this suitable 
for the smaller streams of Colorado? | 
also have a 10-foot bamboo rod, weigh- 
ing 6 ounces; is this suitable for the 
Gunnison?—E, J. D., Wichita, Kan. 

Unfortunately I can not give you the 
best of information regarding the mat- 
ters concerning which you ask. I think 
you are correctly informed regarding 
the species of trout in 
mentioned. As to flies used, I will do 
better than enumerate. I will give you 
the names of a couple of men who fish 
both streams regularly and can speak 
from later information than can I. 
Write these enclosing 
stamps, and I am sure you will receive 
a prompt and authoritative reply. Per- 
sonally, I would stick to the small flies, 
for I had rather lose an occasional fish 
than violate my own convictions. I am 
afraid your rod will prove light for that 
swift water, tho in the hands of a care- 
ful angler like yourself, will undoubted- 
ly land or creel the medium size fish 
successfully, I should prefer the six- 
ounce rod, I think, tho I seldom use 
one over 9 feet long.—O. W.S. 


both streams 


gentlemen, 


Letter No. 362.—Who Makes the 
“Revonoc Reel’? 
Editor Angling Department:—Who 
makes the reel known as “Revonoc’”’? 
I 4m the possessor of one and have lost 
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an oil cap and do not know where to 
get another. I have a hazy recollection 
of seeing the reel advertised but can- 
not find ad—B. A. K., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Unfortunately I am unable to give 
you the name of the makers of your 
reel. If Shakespeare had been an ang- 
ler of the present he well might have 
asked, “What’s in a name?” One reel- 
maker may turn out winches for any 
number of tackle dealers who have 
their “trade-name” etched in. So un- 
less one happens to be acquainted with 
the particular firm from which reel is 
purchased he cannot give maker’s 
name, [I would suggest that if you have 
one oil cap, you send it to Wm, Shake- 
speare, Jr., Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
I am reasonably certain that they will 
be able to help you out.—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 363.—Preserving Minnows. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am 
a constant reader of Outdoor Life, and 
especially enjoy the “Angling Depart- 
ment,” and therefore feel free to ask 
for some required information. A friend 
and I are contemplating a trip where 
live bait will be an impossibility. How 
can we preserve minnows? Formalde- 
hyde, I believe, is used and I would like 
to know what per cent solution and 
also if there is not something else as 
satisfactory and lower in price? Do 
minnows in the formo, solution need to 
be kept in sealed jars, or would it make 
no difference if air could get at the 
liquid?—T,. W. S., Akron, Ohio. 

Aside from the letters which have 
appeared in Outdoor Life and in the out- 
door press generally, I possess no in- 
formation upon the topic, There will be 
some letters appearing shortly, as I re- 
member, upon the question. Personally 
I have had little experience in the mat- 
ter, I have simply salted minnows and 
pork rind and have found the method 
more or less successful and satisfac- 
tory; but I’d rather fish an hour and 
catch a live minnow for bait than angle 
with a dead one. I wrote a number of 
individuals for the information you 
seek but to date have been unable to 
secure satisfactory instructions. This 
letter, when published, will elicit fur- 
ther information.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 364.—Grayling. 

Editor Angling Department:—I have 
been reading Ralph Edmunds’ “Game 
Fields De Luxe” (whatever that means) 
and was very much interested in the 
article, as I am familiar with the 
grounds he hunted, having spent a year 
in that country, only I covered a great 
deal more ground than he did, as I 
went to Dease Lake and away up to 
Tooya Lake, then back to Telegraph 
Creek and then over the Teslin trail 
thru to Teslin Lake, and I would like 
to remark, that as Mr. Edmunds says, 
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“The Cassiaris the best big game coun- 
try in North America,” also I want to 
say to the readers of Outdoor Life that 
the best grayling fishing in the world 
is to be found in the Cassiar country. 

I was wondering why Mr. Edmunds 
did not mention grayling, as the waters 
of all the creeks that he crossed are 
alive with them, I consider them very 
gamey, and the most delicate fish to 
eat, when properly cooked, that swims. 
I have seen articles where the writer 
placed them second to the other mem- 
bers of the char and trout families, but 
anyone who thus places them does not 
know how they should be cooked. He is 
called Thymallus Signifer, which means 
that the fish has a very delicate flavor 
and smell of thyme, which is decided- 
ly noticeable if not overcooked; should 
be cooked thru and that is all; do not 
brown. If you do, you lose the deli- 
cate thyme flavor. 

The above has to do with the Thym- 
allus part of his name, The Signifer 

















Dorsal fin of grayling. 


part means that he carries the most 
beautiful dorsal of any known species 
of fish, the word or appellation mean- 
ing standard bearer. 

I have heard of grayling here in Colo- 
rado but I never saw one. I have seen 
albino char, being very near white and 
lacking the red spots entirely, but any- 
one who has ever seen a grayling will 
never mistake a char or a trout for a 
grayling. The beautiful long flowing 
dorsal of the grayling is in length just 
two-thirds the length of the whole fish. 
When he is a foot long his dorsal will 
be eight inches long, and always in the 
same proportion, no matter what the 
length of the grayling. I am sending 
you a grayling fin which I removed 
from a twelve-inch fish taken from the 
Tooya River in the Cassiar country of 
British Columbia, and when it was 





fresh it measured exactly eight inches 
from the front end to the extreme tip, 
not including the bones that were un- 
der the flesh. This fin has been hang- 
ing on the walls of my den for the past 
seventeen years, and of course is some- 
what shrunken, It might be brought 
back somewhat by soaking in a bath of 
fresh water. The beautiful rays and 
spots are still quite discernible if you 
hold the fin up to the light. I would 
like very much to see the fin repro- 
duced, if it could be done so as to show 
the rays and spots. 

I caught great numbers of grayling 
in the Au Sable and the Big and Little 
Manistee rivers of Michigan some forty 
years ago, but I understand there are 
none in those waters now. 

I see that grayling are mentioned in 
our game laws, but I do not think there 
is a grayling in Colorado unless it is in 
captivity and I was in hopes you would 
publish my letter as it would have 
started something, for I have heard 
noted fishermen at the fishing resorts 
say they had caught grayling here in 
Colorado, and I don’t believe a word 
of it—W. S. H., Pitkin, Colo. 


In answer to a question Mr. Edmunds 
replied as follows regarding grayling in 
the country visited by him: 

“The reason I did not mention the 
grayling is that I was not certain just 
what kind of a fish they were. I had 
not seen them before. I saw thousands 
of strange fish in the different lakes 
and streams but as I was not certain 
of their names [| said very little about 
them, I am not as familiar with fish 
as I should be. I can tell a trout, when 
I see one, but that is about the extent 
of my fish knowledge. I am now satis- 
fied that I saw thousands of grayling, 
for I saw some lakes that were literally 
alive with fish that did answer the de- 
scription of the grayling as given in 
Mr. Henderson’s letter.” 

Unfortunately it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to do better than reproduce the fin 
in black and white, and even so, it is 
only suggestive of the size and shape 
of a grayling fin. In imagination one 
can see the fish which wore this, well- 
hooked, quartering the water, dorsal 
protruding. Some. sight, truly! As to 
whether or not grayling are found in 
Colorado is a matter for our corres- 
pondents to settle—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 365.—Fishing Near Belling- 
ham, Washington, 

Editor Angling Department:—I am 
sending you a little picture of a string 
of cut-throat trout taken from Lake 
Whatcone, last September; all the fish 
do not show in the picture, there were 
thirty-seven in all, The picture was 
taken upon the flat gravel roof of the 
Commercial Hotel here, where I board. 
The fish were taken on salmon eggs, 
from one to three, threaded on a No. 
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String of trout from Lake Whalcom, Wash. 


10 Pennel hook. The rod I use is a 
4-ounce “Montague,” while the reel is 
a “Y. & EB” automatic. I have made 
a study of the habits of our trout and 
find them all cannibals—Dolly Varden, 
steel-head and brook—and all are un- 
der-water feeders, though at times they 
will take a fly. Lake Whatcone is lo- 
cated five miles from Bellingham and 
is easily reached by street car. The 
trip up the lake—which is twelve miles 
long—is one of great beauty and is well 
worth a trip to Bellingham, without 
thinking of the fish. Our city lies but 
ninety-eight miles north of Seattle and 
is therefore easily reached by tourists 
and fishermen. Silver Lake, about for- 
ty-three miles distant, is just teeming 
with trout, and so hungry for a No. 10 
“Shoshone Chief,” that in order to 
change a worn-out fly the fisherman 
must turn his back or the trout will 
take it out of his fingers. Perhaps that 
is a slight exaggeration, but there are 
trout in the water all right. By the 
way, there is a fair hotel where one 
can secure accommodations and not be 
“held up.”—N. O. G., Bellingham, Wash. 


I have read your very interesting let 
ter, but fear that your little picture 
will not reproduce well, but if we can 
use it, rest assured that we will gladly 
doe so. Certainly you have great fish- 
ing and I should enjoy nothing more 
than a week in that “plain little hotel” 
you mention; better, have my own tent 
and duffle. Some day I am going to 
make a trip thru the West carrying 
my own little outfit—including my wife 
and daughter—fishing my way from 
the Father of Waters to the Pacific and 
back, stopping off here and there for a 
day or more. That is one of my day 
dreams.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 366.—More on “Stinging In- 
sects.” 

Editor Angling Department:—In re- 

ply to your question will say that I have 

used the live yellow jackets but have 


had them pretty well gummed up with 
syrup, at least that is how I managed 
them last fall, catching them in a bot- 
tle of chokecherry syrup. On one other 
trip I caught a lot of them over some 
decayed apples and tomatoes lying 
about a camp. We would swat them 
with a “shake” and put them in a to- 
bacco box, but even so some would be 
alive and require careful handling. 
When I wags a kid I used to think it 
sport to knock a bumblebee down with 
my hat and then pick him up by the 
wings, but now I am, like you, in pre- 
ferring dead or near-dead ones to play 
with, I am sorry to say that the bum- 
blebee is a rare bird along the trout 
streams of Idaho, and I have found very 
few, but I do not remember having one 
refused by a trout. I expect to be in 
the placer mining districts from May 
lst to August 15th and will be very 
busy for two months, Our rations will 
be “salt side,” beans, “sour dough bis- 
cuits,” “flap jacks,” rye bread, dried 
fruit, canned milk, tea and coffee. Pos- 
sibly there will be a black bear steak 
or two. But after the rush is over, we 
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have to rush while the snow water lasts, 
we will sure have some fishing in the 
North Fork of the Boise River, and 
creeks emptying in. We have what is 
locally known as bull trout, which I 
think is the Dolly Varden, the rainbow, 
small mountain trout and whitefish. 
Some Idaho streams are stocked with 
the eastern brook. [| will make an ef- 
fort to get some accurate information 
re “stinging insects” this season, I 
always carry a large assortment of 
flies, which I employ first, if I can’t get 
game with them I resort to a spinner 
and perhaps hook a worm on to that. I 
resort to anything for bait when in 
need of meat. I caught a fine big trout 
last summer on a swallow-tail butter- 
fly. A few years ago I caught two trout 
on one of those sleek, hairless, highly 
colored caterpillars found on milkweed. 
The small, shiny blue beetle found on 
milkweed is good dope for trout. My 
favorite baits are: hellgramites, peri- 
winkles, salmon-flies, horse-flies, grass- 
hoppers and bees. Probably the easiest 
obtained bait is ’~hoppers, but the fish 
here are literally filled with them, and 
they sometimes take other insects more 
readily, probably for a change.—O, P. 
P., Boise, Idaho. 


Thanks for further information re- 
garding ‘“‘stinging insects.” It seems to 
be a pointed topic. I certainly shall 
screw my courage to the sticking point 
the coming summer and attack the sub- 
ject too. I too, can remember the 
bumblebees of boyhood and the way 
they had of discouraging the study of 
entomology. Do you know, your sum- 
mer’s plan and bill of fare sounds good 
to me. Sometimes I feel as though I 
had missed half of the good things 
(?—that question mark stands for 
doubtfulness of what I think good) 
that were my right. Here’s wishing 
you unbounded pleasure and success, in 
prospecting as well as in fishing.—O. 
Ww. 8. 








You have two alternatives: 
not. 


or at the front. 
about. 
have nothing to worry about. 


4 Either you scrap or you don’t. 
worry about. 


or you don’t. 


nothing to worry about. 





Don’t Worry 


Either you are mobilized or you are 
If not, you have nothing to worry about. 

If you are, you have two alternatives: 

If you are in camp you have nothing to worry 


If you are at the front you have two alternatives: 
are in reserve or you are on the fighting line. 


If you are on the fighting line you have two alternatives: 
If you don’t you have nothing to 


If yOu scrap you have two alternatives: 
If you don’t you have nothing to worry about. 

If you get hurt you have two alternatives: 
slightly hurt or you get badly hurt. 


If you get badly hurt you have two alternatives: 
recover or you don’t. If you recover you have nothing to worry about. 
If you don’t, you have done with worry forever. 


Either you are in camp 


Either you 
If in reserve you 


Either you get hurt 


Either you get 
If only slightly hurt you have 


Either you 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. 
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Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 


game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 


nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








‘‘Further Sidelights on Bruin’s 
Sleep.’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Any facts rela- 
tive to the hibernation of mammals are 
always of great interest to the out-of- 
doors man, and I am pleased to note 
numerous references to the subject in 
the August number of Outdoor Life. 
Perhaps I may be granted space for a 
few additional notes. 

First off, I want to say I have had 
but little opportunity to study the bear 
just prior to and during the period of 
hibernation, and what I say hereafter 
deals largely with the physiological side 
of the question. 

There are exceptions to all rules, and 
“fact” is not established by a few ob- 
servations. “Local conditions” are 
varied, and one is frequently misled by 
appearances and the “exception.” Then, 
too, we are prone to seek exceptional 
explanation of some phenomena in na- 
ture, which her everyday laws cover 
fully. To this tendency is due many 
of the absurd beliefs held by men who 
have had abundant opportunity for ac- 
curate observation, but failed to em- 
» ploy it. 

It may be stated without expectation 
of question or successful contradiction, 
that the period of hibernation in any 
mammal not only varies in a given 
species, but is largely influenced by 
the available supply of food to which 
it is accustomed or that is necessary 
for its requirements, 

Examples of this character may be 
cited among several species of mam- 
mals. It is the custom of the chip- 
munks, or “ground squirrels,” to hoard 
up at least a partial supply of food in 
the autumn for consumption during the 
winter months; but this is rarely, if 
ever, sufficient to keep these interest- 
ing little animals active for the entire 
period. In most localities, there is no 


available food with which to augment 
their scant store and they are never 
in evidence from late October to April. 
In other locations where the fruit of 
the Crategus, or “thorn apple,” is to 
be had, they may be seen almost daily, 


altho the ground may be covered with 
several feet of snow and low tempera- 
tures prevail. 

Another example is the opossum. 
Ordinarily these animals are active 
thruout the entire year, but towards 
the northern edge of their range they 
frequently hibernate for considerable 
periods (31 days from personal obser- 
vations). 

Certain of the small rodents can, and 
probably do, hoard sufficient food for 
actual need during the winter months; 
but the problem is in direct ratio to 
the size of the animal. Hence we find 
the marmot, a much larger animal, mak- 
ing no provision, altho his habitat is 
confined to the higher altitudes and his 
period of hibernation is extended over 
a greater length of time than many 
other species. His food consists wholly 
of grass and other green plants, and 
it is doubtful if he could subsist on dry 
food. Granting that he could, the 
amount required would be prohibitive, 
otherwise he would make some effort 
in that direction, as do the conies, a 
much smaller animal, 

Being omnivorous and of great size, 
a bear could not secure or preserve the 
necessary amount of food to carry him 
thru five months. Such food could not 
consist of any variety other than vege- 
tation, and he is not a “hay” eater, and 
so, nature has provided him a means of 
surviving the long period of fasting and 
probably, without discomfort. 

The foregoing is merely for the pur- 
pose of briefly illustrating some of the 
variations in hibernation and that the 
phenomena is but one of nature’s means 
of caring for its own. We can there- 
fore take up the questions pertaining 
to the period preceding hibernation, 
hibernation proper and the time When 
the bear first emerges from his winter 
quarters. 

Various writers intimate that bears 
go thru a self-prescribed course of 
treatment preparatory to hibernation. 
It is impossible for such statements to 
be other than guess-work, and they il- 
lustrate the tendency to invent an ex- 
planation for something not understood. 


When we consider nature’s ability to 
provide a means for her subjects to 
endure months of fasting it is hardly 
conceivable that she would overlook so 
important an item as preparation. She 
does not do things in that way. 

It is well known that bears show a 
distinct preference for fruit during the 
late summer and autumn months. (In 
this connection “fruit” will be under- 
stood as comprising all berries, etc.). 
Not because that is the season for the 
various fruits, but thru a need of their 
sugar contents and its fattening quali- 
ties. Composed largely of juices which 
are quickly absorbed, the digestive pro- 
cess is very brief and the discarded 
residue is discharged at once. This 
may give rise to the belief that a pur- 
gative has been employed as a means 
of cleansing the bowels and explains 
the presence of unbroken berries in the 
excrement and the absence of offensive 
odors. As a means of exploding the 
purgative theory we need only refer to 
bears in captivity. Although the latter 
may be confined to cement floors and 
have no access to any matter whatever, 
other than the food regularly supplied, 
they frequently hibernate in a quite 
orderly manner. 

It must be conceded that bears are 
irregular in the period of “holing up,” 
and that they do so only when food has 
become too scarce to sustain activities 
without a drain upon the store of fat 
they have acquired; or during very se- 
vere weather. In the meantime there 
has been a gradual reduction in food 
as the period of hibernation approaches 
and a consequent lessened activity of 
the bowels. Nor is there reason for 
surprise because of the absence of ex- 
crement in the burrow and the pres- 
ence of matter in the rectum when the 
bear emerges in the spring. 

Action of the bowels, when in a nor- 
mal or healthy condition, is subject to 
control and a comparatively short pe- 
riod of abstinence is effectual in stop- 
ping action altogether. Medical records 
show the human has undergone a period 
of more than 100 days (128, quoting 
from memory) without an action of the 




















bowels and_ survived. Why, then, 
should a bear, specially endowed, find 
the longer period inconvenient? 

Medical records also show the con- 
tents of the rectum become very hard 
and “dry” during extended periods of 
constipation and this condition is 
vouched for by many hunters who have 
taken the trouble to make careful ex- 
amination of the organs of bears killed 
during hibernation. 

In this connection I take the liberty 
of quoting Dr. J. G. Cooper, naturalist 
of the Pacific Railroad Surveys, 1853- 
55: “The hunters have some very curi- 
ous notions concerning bears in gen- 
eral.” “They say ” “Another is 
that when the bear goes into winter 
quarters he contrives to stop the fun- 
diment with clay, which remains the 
whole winter, nothing passing from him 
while asleep.” “In the spring the clay 
is softened by a black fluid which oozes 
from the animal.” “Another absurd 
idea, similar to the story of the habit 
of the bear closing the anus with a 
‘ball of clay’ prevails among the In- 
dians of the Dalles (a part of the Co- 
lumbia River) with the variation, how- 
ever, that the ball is composed of hard 
resin.” The supposed use of a ball of 
either clay or resin is, indeed, an ab- 
surd idea, but the quotation is of value 
in showing that the hunters and In- 
dians of that period were familiar with 
the hardened contents of the bowel and 
which is now verified by more intelli- 
gent and practical men. The “black 
fluid” which “oozes from the animal” 
uppears to be a most excellent index 
as to the means by which the “ball” 
is softened and its discharge accom- 
plished. Besides, since it is apparently 
established that a bear passes the win- 
ter in'a dormant stage without food 
and emerges in the spring in excellent 
health, is it difficult to believe nature 
is fully capable of relieving a simple 
case of constipation? 

It is doubtful if any one man has ex- 
amined a sufficient number of bears 
to absolutely establish their condition 
thruout hibernation. Differences of 
opinion are therefore bound to arise. 
It is known that the dormant stage is 
reached after gradually increased pe- 
riods of drowsiness and lessened activi- 
ties, depending upon the abundance of 
food and weather conditions. Conflict- 
ing evidence may be explained thru 
the date of observations. Then, too, 
is the question of sex, and it is to be 
regretted that careful note of these 
items have not been made. 

In captivity bears may, or may not, 
hibernate. As a rule they “sleep” for 
more or less varying periods during 
severe weather. One authority states 
the grizzly has been known to sleep 
from 60 to 75 days and during that time 
it was not difficult to awaken him. 
Black bears frequently pass the winter 
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without evidence or even drowsiness. 
Others awoke at irregular intervals, 
and after feeding lightly, return to their 
slumber. 

Hibernation is an interesting subjeci 
of natural history, and it is to be hoped 
that those who are in a position to 
study bears in the wild state will make 
careful records of their observations, 
with a view of ultimately arriving at 
unguessed and uncolored facts. Too 
much stress can not be placed upon the 
importance of recording dates and lo- 
calities, for memory is a poor servant. 

Colorado. J. D. FIGGINS, 

Director Colo. Museum of Natural 
History. 


Long Range Sportsmanship— 
What’s the Use? 


Let an old-time hunter have his grow] 
over the new-fangled arms and ethics 
of modern sportsmen. Of course the 
growls of an old fossil will not affect 
the acts nor opinions of the infinitely 
wise and up-to-date youths who are fin- 
ishing the game, that I and others com- 
menced to make “wild and hard to 
ketch,” fifty or more years ago: when 
what are now counted by hundreds or 
thousands, ‘were then estimated at mil- 
lions; use long-range arms, that, while 
excellent for putting “boches” out of 
action, in my opinion, at least, are but 
poorly adapted to hunting large game. 

When one goes rabbit hunting, of 
what earthly use is an arm that at 250 
yards hits poor bunny and resolves him 
into a bloody mist, that requires the 
services of a guide, a broom and a dust 
pan, as well as some loss of time to get 
enough of him together to prove that 
the shot wasn’t a clean miss? And yet 
not long since a young modern sports- 
man did this stunt and rushed into 
print with it, with almost hysterical 
pride and joy. Did he eat that mix- 
ture of blood, guts, hair, dirt, splin- 
tered bone and ground-up meat? I guess 
not! It would have been far more 
sportsmanlike to have slipped up to 
within 20 yards of bunny, and to have 
placed a .22 bullet at the butt of his 
ear, and he could have tried out the 
accuracy of his arm far better on a 
playing card tacked on a tree ai 250 
yards range, and it would have been 
a trifle more difficult to hit it. 

Even a wounded rabbit is not danger- 
ous game, and I think it is rather low- 
down work to kill them just for the 
sake of trying a rifle and wasting good 
meat. 

Then another modern sportsman tells 
us of killing a caribou (or was it a 
moose?) at 1,000 yards range witha gun 
of a little more power and range than 
the rabbit killer’s. Now, if my memory 
serves me from the days when I was a 
member of the National Guard, the 
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bullseye at 1,000 yards is 48 inches in 


diameter, and even a moose doesn’t 
give a vital target of that size. It wasa 
bully shot, but it was a scratch, and he 
would have been more of a sportsman 
and a thousand times better hunter if 
he had pussyfooted up to within fifty 
or seventy-five yards of his game and 
planted a bullet accurately and artistic- 
ally behind the shoulder or at the butt 
of its ear. 

Still another killed a sheep at an es- 
timated mile. To be sure, it ran along 
distance before it fell, and was only a 
ewe that might far better have been 
left to breed male bighorns with record 
heads. He was a “dandy” rifleman, but 
no better shot than 
gone before him. 

My old friend, Joe Summey (you old- 
timers around Butte and Helena, Mont., 
may remember him—he left there in 
the ’70s) shot a springbuck at a dis- 
tance that four supercilious English 
sportsmen, who were looking on, 
agreed was a full mile. He did it with 
an old Sharps .50 caliber “buffalo gun” 
on the South African Veldt, a few days 
before the breaking out of the Zulu 
War. Some days afterwards, while 
they were out hunting ostriches on the 
plains, a war party of Zulus raided their 


those who have 

















for that 


A Mexican wildcat—large 
country. 


camp, burned their wagons, killed their 
niggers except one who hid, lifted their 
cattle and left them afoot 500 miles in- 
land from Natal Colony. Joe had quite 
a bunch of wild ostrich feathers, and, 
shouldering them and his rifle, he and 
his four “dude” companions footed it 
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In Mexico, 


into Natal, where the Englishmen cheer- 
fully bore witness that Yankee rifles 
and riflemen were as good as the 
best. 

Today the evidence seems to show 
that the majority of our sportsmen, 
while excellent rifle shots, are wretched 
hunters, and have to rely on the ears, 
eyes and brains of their white or In- 
dian guides to get. the trophies that 
they are so proud of. And the weapons 
they use in many respects are inferior 
as hunting arms to the rifles that are 
now considered quite out of date. The 
low trajectory and great, even unneces- 
sary penetration, often result, in the 
hands of inexperienced hunters, in the 
wounding and lingering, painful and 
unnecessary death of game, at which a 
shot would not have been attempted 
with the short-range, old-style rifles 
that are actually more effective, and 
surer killers within 200 yards than the 
rifles that have replaced them. 

There are many exceptions to this 
class of hunters, and I call to mind as 
I write one who, in the Cassiar last 
fall, sighted two big caribou bulls thru 
his glasses, that were far out of range, 
and made such a successful stalk on 
them that he dropped the best one in 
its tracks at a distance of thirty-eight 
steps from his rifle muzzle. This proved 
that he was a hunter “hecho y derecho,” 
as the Mexicans put it, altho technically 
a “dude” in mountain talk. And there 
is another “dude” with whom I am very 
slightly acquainted who, when he is not 
off on a hunt for large game, does busi- 
ness in the Mutual Life Building, down 
town in New York. Whether it is in 
South America, or Alaska, or the Rock- 
ies, or Mexico, his guides have a soft 
job, as all he needs them for is to tell 
him the direction in which to look for 
game in a strange country; and that 
done, they can stay in camp and wash 
the dishes, or smoke in the shade, for 
he is sure to find the game and bring 


Sunburning his teeth as he shows his catch. 


meat and hide into camp, all on his 
lonesome, 

Before the editor shouts “off with his 
head!” and casts me out into Stygian 
darkness and impenetrable eternal si- 
lence, for my heretical views of the 
misuse of small-bore, high-power rifles, 
I want to air another “grouch” that is 
simmering in my veins. It’s in regard 
to these high-browed, well-to-do sports- 
men who look down with deep disap- 
proval on those who don’t always shoot 
their birds on the wing, and occasion- 
ally take a “pot shot” at a covey that 
is huddled. Well, why shouldn’t they, 
if they can’t hit ’em flying? Everybody 
can’t be a crack wing shot—and shot- 
gun shells cost money in these war 
times, 

I don’t know whether I took more 
satisfaction in a fine “right-and-left” on 
ruffed grouse in heavy cover, or in a 
subsequent pot-shot of the rankest and 
deadliest kind at bobwhites. It was 
“some shooting” to down those grouse, 
but I was only out for sport, and 
wasn’t hungry. The quail showed up 
as we were returning from a deer hunt 
of three weeks’ duration out in the des- 
ert on a daily ration of deer meet, corn 
bread and coffee, that had become very 
monotonous, They were bunched under 
a bush—twelve of them, “Pull up an’ 
gimme the shotgun!” I whispered to 
Jack, who was driving the mules. Jack 
handed me the old double-barreled 
Remington with our last cartridge, a 
duck load of 3% drams powder and 14 
ounces of No. 6 chilled shot in the right 
barrel. Two birds whirred off at the 
roar of the gun, and ten murdered in- 
nocents lay weltering in their blood 
and feathers under the bush, 

We made camp at the first wood, wa- 
ter and grass that we came to, altho 
it was still early and home was eighty 
miles away. 

“Bill,” said Jack, as he polished off 
his fifth bird, and looked for a sixth, 





finding that I had stalled his game, 
“them quail saved my life. That straight 
deer meat and corn pone was killin’ 
me; but I thought you was a sports- 
man an’ only shot quail a-flyin’!” 

“Huh!” was my reply, as I threw the 
last leg bone of my quail No. 5 into the 
discard and wiped my fingers on my 
hunting shirt, “circumstances alter 
cases.” J never made a better shot on 
quail im my life, an’ I’m proud of it. 
We needed a change of diet—it was our 
last shot cartridge, an’ if I’d flushed ’em 
I might have got one or two, perhaps, 
but more likely I would have made a 
miss, an’ you wouldn’t have let me hear 
the last of it for six months. Most of 
these crack wing shots will do the 
same thing when they’re not afraid of 
being given away as fakers. 

Two years ago I took a fellow out 
on Dry Creek who was a famous wing 
shot, and the secretary of a game pro- 
tective association in the biggest state 
in the Union. He had a cylinder-bore 
Winchester pump-gun and sure could 
handle it, but as a pot-hunter was the 
limit! He got most of ’em that got up 
within shot, and made a number of neat 
doubles, but his strong suit was herdin’ 
‘em up under a bush and killing five or 
six at a shot. I made up my mind that 
if the rest of his association were like 
him, in two years more there wouldn’t 
be anything much left in the state to 
protect except doodle-bugs. “So you go 
an’ give them mules water, while I’m 
fixin’ this busted hame-strap, and don’t 
make no more insinuations.” 

Then there is the custom of large 
game hunters of killing elk, moose, etc., 
for their heads alone, leaving the meat 
as carrion, under the plea that it is 
rank-smelling and uneatable, which is 
usually the truth; due to the ignorance 
of the legislators who make the game 
laws, who don’t appear to either care, 
or know, what every old hunter has 
known all his life, viz:: that all males 
of the deer family are in best physical 
condition and are most alert and diffi- 
cult to stalk and kill just before the 
commencement of the “rutting” season. 
After “running” for a very short time, 
they become exhausted and out of con- 
dition, and totally unfit for food, but 
nevertheless, in most sections, the 
open season is only during or after the 
rut, 

In West Texas most of the bucks are 
rolling fat from August 15th on thru 
September, October and a part of No- 
vember, when the rut usually begins, 
but the law only permits them to be 
hunted in November and December. 

A large percentage, in consequence, 
are killed towards the end of the sea- 
son. With their swelled necks, shrunk- 
en flanks, bodies bruised and scarred 
from frequent duels, and strong-smell- 
ing flesh that is altogether unfit for 

















food—oh! 
seem to like it. 

But game laws that are only of bene- 
fit to coyotes and their benefactors, the 
head hunters, ought to be revised. 


I forgot the coyotes; they 


Mexico. A. D. TEMPLE. 





The Cost of Raising Pheasants and 
Ducks. 


What does it cost to bring a pheas- 
ant or duck to maturity? That has 
been a moot question for many years, 
but it is one to which it would seem a 
reply should be forthcoming. Recently 
a large sportsmen’s club made inquiry 
of the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation of New York regarding this, and 
they, in turn, put the question up to 
Messrs. Duncan Dunn, superintendent 
of the New Jersey State Game Farm, 
and Samuel Evans, the largest commer- 
cial game breeder in this country. Mr. 
Evans’ reply follows: 

“It is, of course, a matter of some 
difficulty to make an estimate which 
would be even reasonably reliable un- 
der present conditions of uncertain 
prices for grain and supplies. 

“T think I am able to say, however, 
that as expenses are just at the pres- 
ent day, and figuring the total cost, just 
as would be done by a properly-system- 
atized business in any line, from $1.50 
to $2.00 a bird would be a fairly ac- 
curate figure. For mallard ducks I 
would place the cost at a few cents 
less.” 

Mr.. Dunn estimates $1.25 from the 
time the bird is hatched until it is in 
full plumage. The °Clove Valley Rod 
and Gun Club for several years kept 
quite accurate figures on its breeding 
operations and from these it estimated 
its cost, including all overhead, at $1.25 
a bird. Probably $1.50 is pretty close 
to the correct figure for rearing and 
maintenance of a pheasant for a full 
period of twelve months, all overhead 
included. 

We think the figures given above can 
be depended upon, even with the pres- 
ent high cost of feed, In this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that a num- 
ber of eastern breeders are substitut- 
ing for scratch feed, mill sweepings 
from southern rice mills, to which is 
added twenty per cent of shrimp meal. 
This is sold at approximately $3.25 a 
hundred, and it is regarded by many 
experienced breeders as far superior to 
the higher priced scratch feed. Breed- 
ers are indebted to Mr. E. A. Mcllhen- 
ny for the introduction of this feed. 
Messrs. Morgan Wing of Millbrook, N. 
Y., and John Heywood of Gardner, 
Mass., are handling the feed in the East, 
Mr. Wing’s territory covering the state 
of New York. 

Mr. Harry T. Rogers, superintendent 
of the New York State Game Farms, 
says that he has fed less than four bags 
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of pheasant meal to 6,000 young pheas- 
ants on the Sherburne farm this year, 
and that he has found that his birds 
have done excellently with this expens- 
ive portion of the ration cut to the 
minimum, We understand that he has 
used kiln-dried corn meal largely as a 
substitute. ° 

It may be remarked in conclusion 
that the present breeding season has 
been an excellent one the country over, 
probably better than the one immedi- 
ately preceding. Demand for birds is 
good with offerings fairly plentiful at 
$3.00 each irrespective of sex. Mallard 
ducks, however, are heavy, tho there 
will probably be a better demand with 
the advent of settled cold weather. 





An Old Duck Hunter’s Experi- 
ence. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been an 
interested reader of Outdoor Life for 
many years and tell my friends it is the 
best. I am particularly interested in 
the “Arms and Ammunition” depart- 
ment. In the March number there are 
two communications that I would like 
to answer. 

Mr. M. F. Taylor of San Francisco 
asks about*the automatic for ducks and 
size of shot to use. The automatic is, 
in my opinion, the best duck gun on the 
market, for two reasons. First, it is a 
close, hard shooter and will reach out 
and get them, when many of the fel- 
lows shooting double guns would not 
shoot at all. Secondly, one can often 
kill a duck known to be wounded, be- 
fore it strikes the water and gets away, 
on account of the rapidity of the possi- 
ble fire. I am not an expert, altho I 
have shot many hundreds of ducks with 
my Remington automatic, but I have 
had pleasure in watching some of the 
boys who are real duck shots, whack 
away at a wounded duck and hit him 
three or four times at long range and 
bring him down dead where the man 
with a double or pump would shoot 
once or possibly twice and lose him, I 
have brought ducks and geese down 
stone dead, that have fallen 60 yards 
away, and which were estimated at 39 
yards high. Mr. Conyngham, of Mon- 
tana, had had an entirely different ex- 
perience, according to his letter printed 
in the March number. I think possibly 
he can’t hit them with his auto, which 
holds entirely differently from a double, 
or possibly he does not shoot the kind 


of shot adapted to his gun. 


Any gun will shoot one size of shot 
better than any other. The way to de- 
termine which size to use is to target the 
gun at 35 or 40 yards and select the size 
which makes the most even pattern. No 
two guns even of the same make will 
shoot exactly alike, and it is necessary 
to determine which load is best adapted 
to your particular gun and then shoot 
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that load. The chilled shot should al- 
ways be used when after ducks, espe- 
cially late in the fall when the plumage 
is heavy, as it penetrates much better 
than the soft shot, 

I cannot tell you how much I en- 
joyed your article on sheep hunting, al- 
so that of Mr. Frost, published some 
months ago. I think from both these 
articles that the writers are the xind o? 
men I would enjoy meeting and hunting 
with, M. C. JOHNSTON. 

South Dakota. 


My Creed. 


To live as gently as I can; 

To be, no matter where, a man; 

To take what comes of good or ill 
And cling to faith and honor still: 
To do my best, and let that stand 
The record of my brain and hand; 
And then, should failure come to me, 
Still work and hope for victory. 


To have no secret place wherein 

I stoop unseen to shame or sin; 
To be the same when I’m alone 
As when my every deed is known: 
To live undaunted, unafraid 

Of any step that I have made: 

To be without pretense or sham 
kxactly what men think I am. 


To leave some simple mark behind 
To keep my having lived in mind; 
If enmity to aught I show, 

To be an honest, generous foe, 
To play my little part, nor whine 
That greater honors are not mine. 
This, I believe, is all I need 

For my philosophy and creed. 


From “A Heap O’ Livin’” by Edgar A. 
Guest, 


Shore-Bird Season. 


Reports and inquiries received by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that sportsmen of certain 
states are somewhat confused in regard 
to the time when the shore-bird season 
opens under the migratory-bird regula- 
tions. 

The department has announced that 
it is unlawful to hunt at any time any 
shore birds except the black-breasted 
and golden plover, the greater and les- 
ser yellowlegs, Wilson snipe and wood- 
cock, the open seasons for which are 
as follows: 

Blackbreasted and golden plover, 
greater and lesser yellowlegs: In Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Vir- 


ginia the open season is from August © 
16th to November 30th, inclusive; in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and 
Idaho the open season is from Septem- 
ber 7th to December 20th, inclusive; in 
Oregon and Washington the open sea- 
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son is from October ist to December 
15th, inclusive; in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas the open season is 
from November ist to January 31st, in- 
clusive; in California and Utah there 
is no open season; and in the remain- 
der of the states the open season is 
from September ist to December 15th, 
inclusive, 

The open seasons for shooting Wil- 
son snipe or jacksnipe are the same as 
the open seasons for shooting water- 
fowl under the regulations, 

The open season on woodcock in 
Zone No. 1 is from October 1st to No- 
vember 30th, inclusive, except in Illi- 
nois, Kentucky and Missouri, where the 
season is closed until October 1, 1918; 
in Zone No, 2 the open season on wood- 
cock is from November ist to Decem- 
ber 31st, inclusive. 

Persons desiring further information 
in regard to the open seasons may com- 
municate with the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

In this connection the department has 
announced that the migratory-bird regu- 
lations are not to be construed to au- 
thorize the hunting or killing of migra- 
tory birds at a time when it is unlaw- 
ful to kill them under state laws. 





Cottar Has Narrow Escape in Ele- 
phant Encounter. 


We have received a letter from Chas. 
Askins, the well-known arms authority, 
telling of a very dangerous encounter 
recently experienced by Chas, Cottar, 
the British East African hunter, while 
in the pursuit of a large elephant. We 
quote as follows from Mr. Askins’ let- 
ter: 

“Cottar had a narrow escape from be- 
ing killed by an elephant on Mount 
Kenia. It was in heavy cover in the 
bamboo. He knocked down the elephant 
with a shot in the head from the .405 at 
thirty yards. The beast still showing 
signs of life, he walked up to its head 
and emptied the other four cartridges 
into its head in an attempt to reach the 
brain. Elephant continued to struggle. 
He went back to his gun-bearer, got 
the Winchester ’06, returned to the 
bull, crossing over his form each way 
because that was the readiest means of 
getting to the head, and emptied the 
Winchester, full magazine, into the 
head and neck, one cartridge being sent 
for the heart—all fired from as close as 
he cared to hold the gun. Then the ele- 
phant got to his feet and chased Cottar 
around a tree eight inches in diameter, 
so he described it. The elephant kept 


trying to reach the hunter and the man 
kept dodging him. At last, becoming 
enraged, the bull drew back and butted 
the tree, knocking it down on top of the 
man. It fell across Cottar’s leg, driving 
one foot deep into the ground, and at the 
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same time covering the man with leaves 
and limbs. While the elephant was 
tearing away the brush and trying to 
get at him, Cottar got his foot out, 
leaving the boot in the ground, crawled 
between the elephant’s fore legs, under 
his belly, out between his hind legs and 
ran, His gun bearer had gone, ammu- 
nition, spare gun and all. Cottar hid 
until the beast got tired of searching 
for him, and went on. Subsequently 
they followed the big tusker three days, 
but he never quit traveling.” 





The Toba River Section of British 
Columbia. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Toba River 
empties into the head of Toba Inlet, 
which is easily located on a British Co- 
lumbia map, It is a good game country 
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but very rough. Mountain sheep can 
be seen from the camp (logging camp). 
Bear signs are plentiful, also deer, 
‘coon, marten, lynx and many others. A 
squaw killed a grizzly bear not far from 
camp a few weeks ago. 

No game is killed out of season by 
British Columbia loggers, altho plenty 
is at hand, I see no need of going so 
far north for game, for it is not very 
expensive to get into any of this part 
of British Columbia for a good hunt. 

My present armament consists of one 
Krag rifle, one high-grade W. W. 
Greener shotgun, one __ single-action 
army .45 caliber Colt, one Smith & Wes- 
son Schofield .44 caliber Russian, one 
Officers’ Model Colt and one Stevens 
Favorite .22 caliber. I have reloading 
tools for most of these guns. 

B. C., Canada. CHAS. HASTINGS. 
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James Tyler Robertson, of the Vir- 
ginia Game and Game Fish Protective 


Association, says: “Recently the state- 
ment has been put forth that the crow 
is a bird of great economic value be- 
cause it is believed to catch large num- 
bers of insects. Academically, this may 
be true. From the practieal standpoint, 
however, the crow is about as valuable 
as a blight. It may be an entomologist 
of remarkable discrimination, but as a 
rule not so long as it can find crops to 
destroy. The fact that the insects con- 
sumed might have attacked, if they had 
lived, any crops the crows had not al- 
ready ruined, is not of sufficient weight 
to give the crow a clean bill of health. 
It follows, therefore, that the most val- 
uable crows are dead crows, and the 
more there are of them and the deader 
they are the more ‘economic value’ they 
possess.” 


One of our British Columbia contrib- 
utors, Mr. J. B. Tighe, writes as follows 
concerning the depredations of a moun- 
tain lion: “A friend of ours has a 
ranch at North Saanich, Vancouver Isl- 
and, B, C. During the snow they tracked 
a panther to the salt water where it 
took the water, swam to Salt Spring 
Island, four or five miles, killed thirty- 
odd sheep (as they afterwards learned) 
and swam back, for they found its 
tracks where it left the water again. On 
another occasion they found tracks 
where a panther and young went to the 
water, the mother swam to James Island, 
killed sheep, and returned; the young 
one did not take to the water, but re- 
mained. I have this from the superin- 





tendent of the ranch. Cannot vouch for 
the truth, or otherwise of it, but 
thought it might be interesting to you. 
Next time someone is going out to the 
ranch, if you are interested, could per- 
haps get all the detailed particulars for 
you.” 

It makes interesting reading to one 
living where quail are scarce to learn 
of the “quail pest” in certain-sections of 
New Mexico, the crop they seem most 
destructive of being “beans.” The situ- 
ation was handled by Trinidad C. de 
Baca, state game warden of that state, 
by granting trapping permits, and birds 
thus caught were sent to parts of the 
state in which they were needed for 
stocking. 


Writes W. E. Barber, state conserva- 
tion commissioner of Wisconsin, in the 
Bulletin of the American Game Protec- 
tive Association: “The immediate dan- 
ger of exterminating our deer was over- 
come by the passage of one buck law 
by our last Legislature. This is a well 
proved method of conservation. Sixteen 
other states had tried this method prior 
to the passage of the one buck law in 
Wisconsin. Something had to be done 
to save our deer, as settlements were 
fast encroaching on the wilderness and 
the fast increasing population was. nar- 
rowing the area of their habitation. In 
the light of experience, we know that 
no animal responds more readily to por- 
tection and encouragement than the 
deer, for our first year’s trial of the 
one buck law has resulted in producing 
more fawns than have been seen in the 
deer territory in any previous year.” 
































Big Order for Army Shoes. 


The quartermaster general’s depart- 
ment has awarded contracts for 2,175.- 
000 pairs of shoes for the army at an 
average price of $4.73 a pair. Deliv- 
eries must begin immediately. The con- 
tracts must be completed by December 
21, 

Sealed bids from fifty-nine manufac: 
turers were opened and awards were 
made to twenty-one manufacturers, In- 
cluded in the contracts are 950,000 pairs 
of marching shoes, and 1,225,900 pairs 
of field shoes. The prices obtained are 
considered very satisfactory. 

This purchase will certainly mean 
the using of an immense amount of 
leather, which supply is already scarce. 
In addition the Government wil] shortly 
purchase additional quantities of sad- 
dles, harness, puttees and other articles 
in whose manufacture leather is abso- 
lutely indispensable. Therefore, in 
Government and mercantile quarters a 
material is being sought that will take 
the place of leather wherever possible. 
For upholstery purposes leather is not 
absolutely necessary. American manu- 
facturers of leather substitutes have 
been turning out a satisfactory uphols- 
tery material for several years. Based 
on this fact, Government officials be- 
gan an investigation of leather substi- 
tutes and after careful, complete and 
conclusive tests they adopted grades for 
different uses. The most important 
immediate use was for a material suit- 
able for ship upholstery, as a great 
number of vessels for war purposes are 
now being built. The U. S. standard 
adopted for ship upholstery was Du 
Pont Fabrikoid Craftsman Quality No. 
1. It has several essentials that are 
absolutely necessary in ship upholstery, 
among them being its mildew, mould 
and water-proofness, It saves all the 
waste usually lost in cutting out im- 
perfections and irregular edges of 
leather, as well ag the expert labor 
which is necessary to do such cutting. 
It is uniform in thickness, strength 
and quality. It fits in perfectly with 
the Government’s plans for standardi- 
zation, the only method of production 
by which the vessels necessary could 
possibly be produced promptly and in 
such large number. 

The adoption of this material will 





naturally save a large amount of 
leather for other indispensable uses. 
The Government has for some time 


been using Fabrikoid for bookbindiny 
in its printery. 

The material adopted has been used 
on many private boats, yachts and 
launches for some time. It is very ap- 
propriate for cushions and other inci- 
dental furnishings as well as the up- 
holstered portions. 





A Battery Gun Seized in Virginia. 

We are indebted to Mr. Ernest C. 
Mead, president of the Virginia Game 
and Game Fish Protective Association, 
for the cut of battery gun published 


_ 





A formidable engine of destruction. 





the other 


above 


herewith. Mr. Mead 
worthy officers of the 
tion, thru its Quarterly Bulletin, have 
dispensed much 


and 
associa- 
valuable information 
on game conditions thruout the state of 
Virginia; and it is safe to say that the 
agitation that they have pft forth has 
caused many game law violators to hes- 


itate and shudder before repeating 
their offenses. 
For years duck slaughters have 


used guns of large caliber made into 
batteries sometimes containing as many 
as ten guns to the battery, so rigged 
that they could all be discharged simul 
taneously. These batteries were usu- 
ally placed in the bow of the boat con- 
cealed with brush, which would be 
drifted into a feeding raft of ducks and 
many hundreds of them were butchered 
at one discharge. The picture above 
shows one of such guns which was con- 
fiscated by the U. S. game inspectors 
on the Potomac River in the state of 
Virginia. It is illegal to a gun 
larger than a ten-bore in Virginia, 
which must be shot from the shoulder, 
nor can more than one gun be shot at 
a time. 

The legal banishment of big guns and 
battery shooting undoubtedly will have 
a most beneficial effect and add mate- 
rially to the increase of the wild water- 
fowl supply in the South. All members 
of the above association are requested 
by the officers to promptly report to 
their state game any in- 
formation they may obtain as to the 
whereabouts of such guns in order that 
they may be promptly confiscated 


use 


department 


The Denny Relief Fund. 
In the city of Portland, Ore., there re- 
sides a lovable old lady whose hair is 
whitened by four score 


more than 


years. She is no other than Mrs. Ger- 
trude Jane Denny, the widow of Judge 


Owen N. Denny, whose name is so fa- 
miliar to all who have made any study 
or investigation of the history of the 
Chinese pheasant. 

Mrs. Denny, who was at one time @ 
lady of great prominence, not only in 
this country, but particularly in Korea 
and China, known during her husband’s 
activity in the Orient as the Korean 
“Foreign Queen,” is today in such 
straightened circumstances that her 
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condition is very serious; so much so 
that the sportsmen of the state of Ore- 
gon, under the auspices of the Oregon 
Sportsmen’s League, have undertaken 
to raise a fund sufficient to relieve Mrs, 
Denny of her embarrassing financial 
distress, and to keep her in comfort 
during her declining years. The sports- 
men have undertaken this work not 
only as a memorial to the name of 
Judge Denny, but particularly because 
of a sense of deep gratitude to his 
widow for the privilege which they now 
enjoy of finding the China pheasant so 
identified with their big western coun- 
try as to be a part of it, and for the 
splendid sport of hunting the birds in 
the fall of the year. 

It was while Judge Denny was in the 
Orient, following his appointment dur- 
ing President Grant’s administration as 
Consul General to China, that Mrs, 
Denny induced her husband to ship, en- 
tirely at his own expense, and to liber- 
ate in Oregon, a few of these beautiful 
birds. The birds were not successfully 
transplanted until the second attempt, 
and then only after Mr. Denny had ar- 
ranged for their careful protection upon 
an island in the Columbia river, during 
such time as they were threatened with 
extinction. The expense which Judge 
Denny freely assumed, was great, 
amounting to some $3,000.00. 

Checks, money orders or postage may 
be mailed to Dr. EB. C. McFarland, Pres- 
ident of the Oregon Sportsmen’s 
League, 857 Morgan Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 





The Mecklenburg Country Club. 


The famous old hunting grounds of 
Mecklenburg County, famous among the 
most prominent men of affairs thirty 
years ago, is to be revived by the es- 
tablishment of the Mecklenburg Coun- 
try Club to have a thousand non-resi- 
dent members who enjoy deer, quail 
and fox hunting. 

For the past five years the lands used 
as game preserves have been fully pro- 
tected and there is an abundance of 
game. Full details are being sent to 
residents of various states who have 
been suggested as charter members, to 
revive what was once the biggest sport- 
ing feature of Virginia, when a $300,000 
club building, burned years ago, stood 
upon the grounds at Chase City, recent- 
ly acquired by the Mecklenburg Coun- 
try Club. 





Do Bullets Kill Trees? 


Some time ago the owner of an apple 
orchard asked me please not to shoot 
toward or into any of his trees because, 
he claimed, a .22 lead bullet would kill 
a tree, occasionally the same year if 
the tree were hit in the early spring, and 
always the second summer. He claimed 
that the sap seemed to dissolve the 
lead and the lead poisoned the tree 
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(probably the leaves?) hence killed it. 
He was not joking and told me that he 
had watched the matter and had at one 
time, if I remember aright, deliber- 
ately fired .22 bullets into two healthy 
fruit trees, just one bullet to a tree, 
and that next year both trees were 
dead, although all the other trees 
around them were thriving. 

If this is true, it is a matter well 
worth considering. Can some one throw 
more light on the subject? How many, 
for instance, have cut live trees with 
lead bullets grown over in the sap 
wood, showing that the lead bullets 
had not injured the tree? Also, is it 
likely that bullets would kill some kinds 
of trees and not poison other kinds? 
Also, does or does not, shot in the bark 
of a tree poison the tree? Or ig the 
whole thing just a wrong idea of my 
friend, the orchard man?’ 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Amateur Tanning. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have you a 
good formula for tanning small skins 
for furs? I have two or three formulas 
but believe there is something better 
if I can find it—M. A. Mann, Alhambra, 
Calif. : 

Answer.—There is no formula for 
tanning skins that we personally would 
care to take the responsibility of recom- 
mending. There is so much disappoint- 
ment experienced by amateurs in tan- 
ning skins that we would almost con- 
sider it a crime to suggest any formula 
unless we were an experienced tanner, 
or had learned of its merits thru actual 
experience, because if we did so, some 
one might use it on a valuable trophy 
and then blame us, as he would have a 
right to, if his trophy were spoilt. 

Our advice to you would be to place 
your furs in the hands of a good tanner 
or taxidermist; then you can reason- 
ably expect good service and it will not 
cost you any more, counting time and 
labor, than it would if you did it your- 
self. Just think, for instance, that you 
can have a taxidermist tan a coyote 
skin for you for something like 75c. 

The writer recently had a sheep head 
remounted, a goat head remounted, and 
had a lion skin patched up, all due to 
poor tanning and poor mounting. That 
was done ten or fifteen years ago. The 
lion skin is practically rotten—almost 
a total loss, as patching it now is of 
little use.—Editor. 


Good Fur Year. 


Big fur houses have sent us commu- 
nications which tell us that the de- 
mand for furs thruout the winter prom- 
ises to be very good. All the Amer- 
ican furs are wanted by the big fur 
houses, including skunk, muskrat, mink, 
opossum, fox, wolf—in fact, every kind 
of marketable fur. 

This prompts us to remind all our 











readers to get ready for trapping 
early. Write to your favorite fur 
house and ask them for game laws, 
price information, prices and descrip- 
tions of new traps, and any new devices 
they may have for trapping. 

Plan to do systematic trapping. But 
don’t begin any trapping until the cold 
weather is on and the animals are full 
furred. If you trap early you get the 
animals with thin fur, whereas by 
waiting a few weeks that same animal 
will more than double in value. It is 
money in your own pocket not to sac- 
rifice desirable fur-bearing animals by 
getting busy in actual trapping too soon. 

The concerns which advertise in this 
paper are reliable. 





The Kick Possessed by a Sleeping 
Bear. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I beg to be 
pardoned for this “infliction,” but when 
I read that account of “a bear found in 
his den in February,” which appeared 
in the July issue of Outdoor Life on 
page 68 I was so “flabbergasted” that 
I haven’t yet fully recovered from the 
shock, 

To me there appears conclusive evi- 
dence in that account that the bear was 
greatly out of order before he denned 
up, for if he had been a well bear, i.e., 
if his internal “economa” had been 
functioning properly, there would have 
been nothing in his stomach to cause it 
and his bowels to be filled with gas. 
The conduct of that bear (if accurately 
reported) plainly indicated that he was 
so near to being dead that he had lost 
consciousness beyond being aroused, for 
if such was not the case they would 
have had no difficulty in arousing him. 

Several years ago, twenty-five or thir- 
ty, a bear was routed from its den in 
this part of the state, and he was so 
readily and severely aroused that he ran 
thru three feet of snow for forty miles, 
and with the exception of two open 
streams of water he never walked a 
step, and whether he walked or ran 
thru the streams was beyond finding 
out. The hunter who went after him 
reported that he never slacked down on 
the length of his jumps until he had ar- 
rived at the place where he again 
denned up. 

The man who followed and killed the 
bear was two days on snowshoes before 
he came up to him, and he remarked 
that such a display of strength and en- 
durance outclassed anything of which 
he had any previous knowledge. 

But a bear that was so far gone that 
he failed to kick when being yanked 
cut of his den by the hind leg—vwell, I 
deem such conduct, together with his 
stomach and bowels being filled with 
gas, plainly indicated that he must have 
been a very unwell bear when he 
denned up. W. A. LINKLETTER. 

Mich,. — 








Notes on Telescope Sights. 
By Major Townsend Whelen. 


The advantage that should be derived 
from a telescope sight on a rifle are 
three fold: 

First, one should be able to aim more 
accurately with it. The human eye as 
a rule is incapable of discerning or 
measuring a larger space than that in- 
cluded in one minute of angle. This 
means that the unaided eye, with open 
or peep sights (which we will here call 
“iron sights”), cannot see an error smal- 
ler than one inch at a range of 100 
yards, two inches at 200 yards, and so 
on. One inch on each side of the cen- 
ter of the bullseye means two inches. 
Thus two inches is roughly the maxi- 
mum error of aim at 100 yards due to 
eyesight alone. Now, a telescope sight 
divides this error by its magnifying 
power, so that the error of aim with a 
5” power telescope at 100 yards would 
be only .4 inch, and proportionately at 
other ranges. 

Second, one can see his target much 
more clearly, particularly in poor lights, 
with a first-class low power telescope. 
One can see to aim in dark places, 
such as at game standing well within 
the edge of a bunch of weeds; protective 
coloring of animals does not offer them 
such an advantage, and in some cases 
one can get accurate aim in moonlight. 
A telescope is also fine for aiming 
against the light; all of which is hard 
to explain, but very easy to demon- 
strate. 

Third, the telescope sight should al- 
low of a very much quicker aim being 
taken than with iron sights. With iron 
sights one has to first get his eye in 
the line of sight, which is a very small 
line indeed, and it takes considerable 
skill and an appreciable time to get the 
eye to come to rest exactly in it. This 
line of sight can be represented by as 
thin a line as one can draw on paper. 
Figure 1 is an effort to represent it, 
but the line is much too thick. Holding 
the eye and the two sights in this line, 
all are brought so that a prolongation 
of this line touches the point that one 
wishes to hit. Now it is possible to 
make a telescope sight so that it has 
both longitudinal and lateral relief. In 
a telescope excelling in these respects 
the eye can be held one inch or four 


inches from the eye-piece and yet see 
the entire view. This is called a longi- 
tudinal accommodation of 3 inches, rep- 
resented by A-B in Figure 2. If, also, 
the eye can be held an eighth of an 
inch high or low, or to one side or the 
other, as represented by C-D in Figure 
2, then we say that the telescope has 
a lateral relief of %-inch. With such 
a telescope when the rifle is thrown 
to the shoulder the eye does not have 











telescope should be large, and if it is 
it is an easy matter to throw the rifle 
to the shoulder, pointing it at the ob- 
ject one desires to hit, so that when 
the eye comes anywhere in the oval 
A-B-C-D one sees the entire field with 
the target or game in it. Then simply 
move the cross-hairs to intersect where 
one wishes the bullet to hit. Practical- 
ly this means that with a properly 
made telescope, properly mounted on 
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to find and place and hold itself in one 
very thin line as with iron sights, but 
can be anywhere within the oval A-B- 
C-D (Figure 2) and still see the en- 
tire field of the telescope. The lateral 
accommodation greatly facilitates 
catching the aim, while the longitudinal] 
accommodation allows for slight differ- 
ences in position, and also allows the 
eye to be held far enough from the 
eye piece so that it will not be struck 
when the rifle recoils. The field of the 





the rifle so that the oval A-B-C-D comes 
where the comb of the stock naturally 
leads the eye, aiming is very like point- 
ing the end of one’s finger at an ob- 
ject, there being only one sight—the 
intersection of the cross-hairs. With 
such an arrangement, after a little prac- 
tice aim can be caught very much 
quicker than with open sights. Unfor- 
tunately they do not make telescope 
sights in this country with longitudinal 
and lateral relief, and a large field such 
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as I have described. Figure 2 illus- 
trates almost exactly the accommoda- 
tion and field of several German tel- 
escope sights that I own, while Figure 
3 represents as nearly as I can measure 
the accommodation and field of a Win- 
chester type A5 telescope sight. No- 
tice the difference. Figure 4 illustrates 
the accommodation and field of a Sidle 
telescope sight (no longer manufac- 
tured) that I have used with consider- 
able satisfaction, and which I consider 
the very smallest in both accommoda- 
tion and field for quick enough use to 
be of any account at all on moving 
game. While the German ‘telescope 
sights have splendid accommodation 
and field, most of them also have other 
not as desirable features that allow so 
many errors to creep in that I have nev- 
er seen one that was fit to use on a 
high-power rifle. 

Mountings are a serious matter with 
a telescope sight. The only reason for 
using such a sight is to get superior ac- 
curacy of fire. Suppose the mountings 
on the telescope are placed 7.2 inches 
apart, which is about the average dis- 
tance, and the proper distance for the 
Winchester No, 2 mountings. You are 
shooting at 200 yards, which is 7,200 
inches. Then 7,200 inches divided by 
7.2 inches equals 1,000, or 1/1000-inch 
change in adjustment of the mounting 
will change the point of impact 1 inch 
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justments for elevation and windage 
are fine, but the method of attachment 
to the barrel is weak and uncertain. 
The straight dove-tail fastened to the 
barrel by two little screws, and the 
mount clamped on by one small thumb 
screw, are like unto putty on a rifle of 
high intensity. They simply will not 
stand positively constant under such re- 
coil and vibration. While this arrange- 
ment works fairly well on a low power 
target rifle, I was never able to get 
really accurate, reliable results until I 
had Mr. A. O. Neidner alter my Win- 
chester mountings to attach to the bar- 
rel by means of the Mann taper dove- 
tails. Formerly I used to find errors 
as large as 1% inches at 100 yards, and 
these errors would sometimes intro- 
duce themselves in the middle of a 
string of shots. I was unable to find 
what caused them until I had the Mann 
taper dove-tails placed on the mount- 
ings and discarded the flimsy Winches- 
ter dove-tails. Then all hitherto unac- 
countable errors disappeared. Figure 
5 is a rough sketch of the Mann taper 
dove-tail attachment, the dove-tail 
bases being not only screwed but also 
soldered to the barrel. The mount is 
driven on the base with a block of 
wood and goes to the same place every 
time. It is similiarly driven off at the 
end of the day’s shooting. The recoil 
only tends to tighten the attachment. 
The angle of departure of both sides 
of the taper block is equal from the 
axis of the bore. This attachment, and 
the Winchester double micrometer ad- 
justments have solved all mounting 
troubles, except that it is still neces- 
sary to draw the sliding tube back to 
its firing position after each shot. An 
arrangement of springs to draw back 
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at 200 yards. Mountings adjusted by 
hand and eye alone are absolutely use- 
less with a telescope, for imagine try- 
ing to make an adjustment of even 
5/100-inch with the hand and unaided 
eye, which adjustment will make a dif- 
ference of 5 inches at 200 yards. Your 
mounting must have an adjustment at 
least as fine as 1/1000-inch if you are 
going to do more accurate shooting 
than you can do with iron sights, and 
this means that you must use mount- 
ings having micrometer adjustments 
reading to at least 1/1000-inch for both 
elevation and windage. The only 


mountings now made in this country 
having such adjustments are the Win- 


the telescope after recoil, which cost 
me $50, was not satisfactory as the 
pounding of the recoil soon demolished 
the mountings. I know of no other sat- 
isfactory mounting. 

A telescope must be capable of being 
focussed, or parallax is liable to intro- 
duce itself into the many other prob- 
lems with which one has to contend, 
and this is one of the worst troubles 
to be encountered with a telescope sight 
as it ruins all accuracy. But the fo- 
cusing must be accomplished without 
the slightest rotation of the lenses, as 
the actual axis and optical axis of the 
telescope cannot be made to coincide 
without multiplying the cost of the tel- 





escope many times. All of which means 
that if you clamp the telescope in a 
vise, sight it on a target, and then ro- 
tate one of the lenses you can watch 
the cross-hairs move several feet over 
the target. The lenses must not ro- 
tate. Lenses are usually simply 
crimped or screwed into brass cells. 
Sooner or later the heavy recoil loosens 
the crimp or screw and the lenses start 
to revolve. Then goodbye to accuracy 
until they are made tight again, and 
even then the telescope will have 
changed so much that you will have 
to sight it in all over again. The rem- 
edy is to have the lenses keyed in with 
an interior rib running through a cut 
in the edge of the lens, but no maker 
has yet seen fit to so construct his 
telescopes. The German telescopes are 
the worst offenders in this respect. 
The eye-pieces revolve in focusing, and 
are secured by only one small screw 
and some heavy wax to give them a 
tight fit. What is one screw and wax 
against the recoil and vibration of a 
high-power rifle? I personally found 
the German _ telescopes’ absolutely 
worthless on high-power rifles for this 
reason. During a string of ten shots 
at 200 yards I have had the line of 
sight change as much as 28 inches. 

The cross-hairs of a telescope should 
be fine enough to allow of accurate 
aim being taken. Some telescopes have 
very coarse cross-hairs. The Winches- 
ter telescopes, for example, have cross- 
hairs which will completely cover a 
space on the target larger than the 
circle of a gilt-edge rifle will group its 
shots in. A vertical post cannot take 
the place of good cross-hairs. With the 
vertical post one holds under the bulls- 
eye as with open sights, thus estimate 
instead of surety is introduced for one 
must estimate each time the amount 
to hold under, and also estimate if he 
is holding under the center. Estima- 
tion is not accuracy. 

There are but three makes of tel- 
escope sights obtainable at present— 
the Winchester, the Malcolm and the 
Peterson—the latter made in Denver, 
Colo., with elevating cross-hairs. The 
last two I have not tried. I have heard 
several of my friends, in whom I have 
every confidence, say that Malcolm can 
turn out a fine telescope sight for tar- 
get and woodchuck shooting—(but this 
will not be his cheap telescope)—and 
do not doubt that the Peterson ’scope 
is also a good one. The Winchester 
telescope I know from a most thorough 
experience. The Style A, 5 power, is 
the only one worth considering, as the 
Style B glasses all have such small 
fields that for anything but target 
shooting they are a constant aggrava- 
tion, Even the field of the 5 power 
telescope is too small, being only 5 feet, 
8 inches at 100 feet, and the lateral 
accommodation is entirely too small 
chester No. 2. On this mount the ad- 























for quick work. (See Figure 3.) The 
cross-hairs are entirely too heavy. To 
aim accurately enough for testing pur- 
poses with this telescope I have al- 
ways found it necessary to make a 
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heavy circle on the target instead of 
a bullseye, and center the cross-hairs 
in it, taking care to see equal sectors 
at A, B, C and D, Figure 6. The posi- 
tive focusing of this telescope is very 
good, the lenses excellent, and the tube 
the best made anywhere. I have had 
excellent success with it despite its 
faults. If the Winchester bases and at- 
tachment be changed to the Mann taper 
dove-tails it will be found excellent for 
target shooting, and squirrel and wood- 
chuck shooting. If errors of as much 
as 1% inches at 100 yards make no 
difference to one he can retain the 
Winchester bases. 

In all this I have considered only the 
case where the telescope sight is the 
only, or principal sight on the rifle— 
where it is mounted squarely on top 
of the barrel, but low down, so that its 
eye-piece comes just about where the 
peep hole of a Lyman tang sight would. 
Many mount the telescope on the side 
of the rifle so as to allow of the use 
of the iron sights. Thus the telescope 
becomes a secondary sight, always in 
the way of the iron sights, always 
catching in the brush, and very diffi- 
cult to use well because one becomes 
unsteady when using it on account of 
having to hold the cheek away from 
the butt-stock. To my mind a telescope 
that is not worth being the principal 
sight’ on the rifle is not worth bother- 
ing with at all. 

All telescope sights have the fault 
that they are very liable to injury in 
the rough and tumble of the real wil- 
derness. The mountings and the thin 
tube standing high up above the barrel 
are real weaknesses. Perhaps some 
day we may see a telescope sight with 
tight keyed in lenses, a big field, long 
relief, wide lateral accommodation, the 
tube very strong and practically a part 
of the barrel, the mountings covered 
and protected by hinged shields, ete. 
Until then they cannot be depended 
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upon absolutely for wilderness hunting, 
and if one takes a telescope sighted 
rifle for long range work he should also 
have a spare arm along. For target, 
squirrel, and woodchuck shooting the 
best of our present telescope sights are 
all right. 

A thorough discussion and explana- 
tion of the telescope sight would fill 
a large volume. I have tried to give 
here only the essentials that really con- 
cern the rifleman, and have omitted all 
the catalog dope that one can find in 
the Winchester and Malcolm catalogs. 
Let me suggest that anyone who cares 
to comment on this article give the ex- 
perience he has had with telescope 
sights. I have used almost every sight 
on the market, and at present own 
eight telescopes. I have certainly fired 
over 75,000 rounds from rifles so 
equipped, about 2,000 rounds at various 
kinds of game, large and small, and 
the remainder on a well equipped, pro- 
tected range where it was possible to 
discover errors and get real accuracy. 
Often I have had the telescopes and 
mountings made to order at great ex- 
pense to find errors which refused to 
reveal themselves otherwise. In all I 
estimate that I have spent over $1,000 
on telescope sight experiments. It 
would probably cost that much more 
to have a telescope sight made which 
would be suitable, strong, and error 
proof enough for a real hunting rifle. 
The faults I have mentioned in our 
present telescopes are real ones. Those 
who do not believe it can pay their 
money and find out for themselves. 





Quail Gun Reminiscences. 
By Charles Askins. 


Anybody can hit a quail, of course, 
some of them, But it is my deliberate 
opinion that of all American game birds 
the quail is the hardest to bag consis- 
tently. It is true that a better per- 
centage of quail can be killed than of 
some other birds, say ruffed grouse, but 
nobody expects to kill all the grouse 
shot at—there are good reasons and 
legitimate excuses for missing him. He 
is nearly always in the timber, and we 
catch but a glimpse of him, shooting 
at the flash of a wing, or he may be 
quite out of range and we will shoot 
anyhow, for opportunities are scarce, 
and the game of partridge shooting con- 
sists of taking a chance, hits or misses 
being accepted philosophically. On the 
other hand, a big bevy of quail may get 
up fairly in the open, right at our feet, 
and we miss the whole, closely grouped, 
whirring bunch, swearing more or less 
softly according to whether we belong 
to church or not. 

Most of us can shoot quail well, by 
fits and starts, but consistently good 
quail shooting, day in and day out, un- 
der all conditions of weather and cov- 
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er is the test of a veteran wing-shot. 
In my time, I have seen ten good duck 
shots and twenty men capable of dead- 
ly execution on chickens to one really 
first-rate performer on quail. 

Now and then every condition is 
right for good work including ourselves. 
The birds are found on level land, wind 
none, cover of even height and waist 
high, so that the birds go off just top- 
ping it, scattering in the open, getting 
up one and two at a time, nothing to 
induce them to rise, twist, beat back 
or dodge, and we kill bird after bird, 
thereafter considering just such a per- 
formance our normal gait—henceforth, 
as at the trap, we are to get fifteen or 
twenty straight most any old time. 
However, on the next shoot the wind 
happens to be blowing, and rising in 
the face of it the birds turn to dash 
away with the gale as erratic and un- 
certain in their movements as a feather 
in a cyclone. Do we kill ten straight 
then? Never saw it done. Again the 
ground may be hilly with the birds 
feeding in the valleys between the hills. 
Will fly up one of those level 
valleys on being flushed? Not Bob 
White quail—he’ll go straight up the 
hill, making a horseshoe wheel about 
the gun to get to it, rising so rapidly 
that the hold must be from six inches 
to a foot high, and then, just as we 
have made full allowance for the rise, 
he drops down over the brow of the 
hill and we miss him two feet. AIl- 
ways thereafter, memory carries a pic- 
ture of the big brown birds, hanging 
between us and the blue sky, right 
above the top of that hill, hanging, not 
moving, and we never touched feather. 
Then about cover? We won't say any- 
thing about cover except that one shot 
in four, aimed perfectly, is obstructed 
and cannot reach its mark, one shot in 
four misses through the bird changing 
his course after pressure is put on the 
trigger—and there you are, half the 
shots misses and doing good holding all 
the time. 

Not only is crack quail shooting a 
man’s job, but it requires a gun at 
least fairly adapted to the work. Sure, 
we have all heard of the gun which was 
good enough for quail, meaning that it 
would do for quail even if it were not 
up to any other service, but your real 
quail gun is as hard to find as your 
real quail shot. For the chap who be- 
lieves that wide scattering of the 
charge, together with light weight, em- 
braces about all the important features 
of the arm, a quail gun is, of course, 
easily procured. The typical shooting 
editor gives the typical novice good ad- 
vice when he says, get a 12-gauge gun 
weighing 7% to 7% pounds, right bar- 
rel, plain cylinder, left modified choke. 
That kind of a gun will kill quail, and 
if you haven’t shot enough to develop 
any judgment of your own, try it. 


they 
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Wool 
of the 
North 






for 
Sportsmen 


E “patrick”’ is 
the choice of 
sportsmen for wear 
when days are chill 
and damp. It ful- 
fills every require- 
ment of warmth 
and freedom and 
its fabric and texture are an in- 
spiration to enjoy outdoors. 


Pe... 


orf. 

Products 
are made of northern wool. There is no 
coat just like a “patrick”—no cloth just 
like Patrick Cloth. Besides “patricks’’ 
(mackinaws) are lon}, coats, blankets, hunt- 
ing, coats, outing jackets, stad, shirts, stad, 
pants and macka-knit sweaters and socks. 


Send for the Patrick Book showing all 
styles and colors. For sale at best stores. 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 
109 Spruce St. Duluth, Minn. 


“patrick” is the Benuine mackinaw 
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JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South ; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. In a lesser sense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


ts situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail phe wg and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and pos me trips. and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, istent with service. 


mai exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 























I am not going to describe what I 
think a quail gun ought to be, in this 
article, because it is a reminiscent, and 
what the reader learns he will have 
to get from inference. The troubles I 
have had in securing a gun that was 
satisfactory when I got it, and which 
remained satisfactory to the end, may 
so nearly accord with those of many 
of my readers that they will listen to 
my story sympathetically. 

My first breech-loading quail gun was 
10-gauge, weighing 914 pounds, 32-inch 
barrels, both barrels called full choke, 
but patterning only about 300 pellets of 
number 8 shot. Of course this gun was 
intended for all-round use and not par- 
ticularly for quail, but in weight, bore 
and pattern it was designed in accord- 
ance with the best gun knowledge of 
the time, 1883, and similar guns were 
in common use. I’ll never forget a 
shooting chum of mine of that day. He 
was then 60 years old, weighed 125 
pounds, 5 ft., 4 inches tall, and his quail 
gun weighed 11% lbs. Both of us used 
brass shells and black powder, but at 
that our bags were a good deal heavier 
than they are ever liable to be again. 

My next gun, purchased about the 
year 1887, was a Westley Richards 16- 
gauge, bought second-hand, but a fine 
gun, weight, 6% lbs., stocked straight, 
cylinded bored. This was a handsome 
gun and handled like a feather, for 
which reason, perhaps, I couldn’t shoot 
it. I had become accustomed to a gun 
of weight and power and steadiness, 
none of which qualities the little gun 
possessed. 

My third gun, acquired, I think, in 
1890 or ’91, was a Parker hammerless 
weighing 7% lbs., stock dimensions the 
same as the first gun, 14, 3, by 1%, 
both barrels full choked. I used this 
gun two years and shot well with it, 
but it never was a brush gun, of course. 
I found this gun, in fact, better for any 
other kind of game than it was for 
quail. I traded it for a Lefever of much 
higher grade, with 28 in place of 30- 
inch barrels, weighing but seven 
pounds, stocked a trifle longer, with 
less drop at the butt and more at the 
comb. This gun never was satisfac- 
tory, neither do I look back to it with 
any particular regret at having let it 
go. It was a thin, straight grip, a low, 
sharp comb, kicked like a mule, and 
came close to raising a permanent bony 
lump on my jaw. One thing that I re- 
call with mixed feeling in connection 
with this gun was that I killed 47 quail 
with it in half a day, the greatest num- 
ber that I ever shot in that length of 
time. 

I sold this Lefever for $60, about one- 


third of what it cost new, and its sub-— 


sequent owner had the same trouble 
with it that I did—it cut his face, and 
kicked him until he got to flinching. 
Eventually he had a Monte Carlo comb 


built up on the gun, and a Silver’s re- 
coil pad attached to the butt. The 
measurements of the little Lefever 
were 18%-inch length, 2% at butt, 1% 
at comb. As proof that I was slow in 
acquiring knowledge of gun fit, I knew 
that there was something wrong with 
this gun but couldn’t tell what, further 
than that the comb was too low. 

About this time, the middle nineties, 
conservation of game began to be 
preached. It took with me, and I de- 
cided that sportsmanship dictated a 
twenty-bore for quail. I had it built 
by Unele Dan Lefever. Remembering 
my recent experience with the little 
twelve which kicked me in the jaw, I 
wanted this gun plenty heavy enough 
for its bore—that lesson I had learned 
anyhow—the gun was to weigh six and 
three-fourth pounds, but came a trifle 
lighter, 6 Ibs., 10 ounces. The stock 
measurements were the same as those 
of the first breech loader that I had 
owned, 14, 3, 1%, but trap combs were 
coming in, so I had to have a trap 
comb. 

I soon discovered that I was shoot- 
ing higher with this gun than I had been 
with any other. I hit game with it very 
well, considerably to my surprise, the 
high shooting of the arm not apparent- 
ly making any difference when shoot- 
ing at birds a-wing. But I couldn’t get 
over the fact that when I fired at a 
target the gun shot high or to the left 
or both to the left and high. That I 
could hit game with a gun that didn’t 
shoot where I held was a great puzzle 
to me. It was not until long after I 
had sold this gun that I learned a quail 
gun ought to shoot high, and is not a 
fit unless it shoots from eight inches 
to a foot high at forty yards. 

Again I went to the Lefever Arms 
Company for a gun, a weapon of higher 
grade this time, and a 16-gauge instead 
of a 20. Certain things now I thought 
that I had learned. A 20-bore was a 
trifle lacking in power; I wished to use 
a full ounce of shot, and the further 
conclusion had been reached that the 
twenty bore had been too high in the 
comb, with a bit too-much drop at butt. 
The 16 was ordered, 2%-inch butt, 1% 
comb, 14% inches long. That gun was 
the most unsatisfactory that I ever 
owned. The comb was too low and too 
sharp, again getting me in the jaw, the 
grip was too small for a 10-year-old 
boy, and the gun kicked back through 
my hands. I persistently shot under 
with this weapon, and got rid of it as 
quickly as I could at about a third of 
what it cost me. I never wanted a 
Lefever gun again either, in which I 
was probably prejudiced against a good 
make. One thing that gun did teach, 
it forever cured me of an inclination 
to use a gun with a low comb, and 
thru its use I discovered that the shot- 
gun which centered a stationary target 
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might not be at all right for wing shoot- 
ing. 

I was disgusted now with fine guns, 
and my study of wingshooting seemed 
to end without getting me anywhere. 
About that time the the cylinder bore 
craze came along. The featherweight 
fad had already come and gone without 
feazing me, for I had become deter- 
minedly prejudiced against guns that 
were light for their gauge. But every- 
body declaimed that the cylinder was 
the thing for quail. I got a brush gun- 
and it certainly came up to expecta- 
tions. It was my first repeating shot- 
gun, and having been shooting quail 
with full choked 16 and 20 bores, I cer- 
tainly could hit ’em with this gun, Even 
when I held well behind my bird I was 
liable to kill him. Lord, I could kill 
quail with that gun—just slathered ’em, 
sometimes getting four or five birds on 
the rise when they didn’t all start at 
once. 

Eventually I changed the brush bar- 
rel to a modified choke, and then to a 
full choke,-and then laid the gun aside 
for smaller bores. The cylinder bored 
12 had quite cured me of all inclination 
to shoot a gun that would kill a lot 
of quail without much effort. Birds 
were becoming scarcer, bags smaller, 
according to law, and I must get what 
fun I could out of the moderate bags 
permitted. About the year 1900 I 
bought a 24-bore, made, I think, in Bel- 
gium. It was chambered for a shorter 
shell than could be bought in this coun- 
try and never made a decent pattern. I 
used it a couple of years, and then, 
happening to get hold of a Remington 
single barrel, 28-bore, I found it was a 
better gun than my 24, and the next 
thing was to have a double 28-gauge. 

Patterns were still somewhat a mys- 
tery to me, for I had accepted that 
then common belief that the smaller 
the gauge the narrower the pattern— 
a theory that looked perfectly reason- 
able to me. I thought that if a 12-gauge 
full choked gun could be made to shoot 
into a 12 or 13-in. circle at twenty yards, 
a 28-bore ought to place its pattern in 
not greater than a 10-inch. The Park- 
ers failed to promise me a gun which 
would pattern in a 10-inch circle at 
twenty yards, but they agreed to choke 
the gun to shoot as close as it was pos- 
sible to make it. The gun was further 
ordered to be chambered for a 2%-inch 
shell, and the load was to be 2 drams 
and % of an ounce of shot, 30-inch bar- 
rels, weight of arm, 6% lbs. 

I had a lot of fun out of the Parker 
28, one way and another. The pattern 
was just an ordinary good, full-choked 
pattern, covering nearly 15 inches at 
20 yards, instead of 10 inches. But I 


had meantime learned that a small bore 
gun did not shoot into a smaller circle 
than a large bore, which led me to take 
up the study of chokes and patterns. I 





upon the whole, liked it. It was a pow- 
erful little weapon, a 28 built on a 20- 
bore frame, and I used comparatively 
heavy loads in it, as much as 2% drams 
of powder and % of an ounce of shot, 
a load now often used in a 20. I ar- 
rived at one pretty positive conviction 
regarding the 28-gauge. The gun 
seemed better able to account for ev- 
ery other kird of game than for quail. 
I did excellent work with it on chick- 
ens, good work on ducks, and only fair 
on quail. I still hold to the convictions 
that the quail is one of the very hardest 
birds we have to hit and to stop at 
long range, for he is a small mark and 
yet a number of pellets must be driven 
into him hard or he will escape. 
Having a very human tendency to 
go from one extreme to the other, my 
next gun was a full-grown 12, both bar- 
rels modified choke. 
nearly the same stock dimensions as 


experimented a lot with this 28, and, 





This gun had | 


my old 10-bore of twenty years before, | 


and the patterns were about the same. 
One thing I hadn’t learned very much 
about yet, and that was combs. This 
12-gauge Smith had a very sharp comb 
which punished my face. I tried shoot- 
ing it simply by pointing the piece, 


face entirely away from the stock, no | 
positive aim with either eye, just looked 
at the bird, placed the gun to my shoul- | 


der, raised it quickly, pulled when I | 


felt that I was right, and did the most 
consistent work on quail and all other 
game that I have ever done. I now 
shoot ducks, chickens, snipe and any- 
thing else by pointing without having 
my cheek within two inches of the 
comb. I also broke above 90 per cent 
on clay birds, shooting in the same 
style. I found that a most killing style 


of shotgun shooting, provided a man | 
handles a gun nearly or quite every | 


day. 

In due course of time the notion came 
to me that I was throwing an unneces- 
sary amount of lead at so small a bird 
as a quail. Worrying about the matter 
as an old maid would her wedding 
dress, I decided that the real gun for 
quail as well as for all other kinds of 
game, that happy medium which 
couldn’t help but be right because it 
was a medium, was a 16-gauge, 30-inch 
barrels, weighing 7 lbs. This was back 
about 1910. One thing now I believed 
that I had learned, I didn’t want any 
more guns with sharp combs. This 
Ithaca 16, as a consequence had a 
heavy trap comb. My new gun was 
a handsome piece, the best balanced 
and apparently the best fitted shotgun 
that I had ever owned. 

From the first, I found myself unable 
to shoot it in the same style I had the 
previous gun, by pointing it, but had 
to aim. At that I was obliged to use 
the greatest care to keep from shooting 
under. A %-inch cheek pad remedied 
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Study that cross-section—four s 
ayers of leather between you 
and the trail give full protec. 
tion without extra weight of 
stiff sole-leather sole. The 
lightest boot ever made for hard x 
Service. Stands the gaff—and 
keeps your feet dry. Special a 
chrome waterproofed cowhide, 
chocolate color, with sole piece 
of wonderful Maple Pac hide 
that outwears sole leather, 
Note our patent “Never ay 
ip” watershed seams— 


Russells ‘Ike 


no stitches to lead water * 
into your 
foot. o” 
+ - 


It’s the boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermen 
and all-around “hikers.” Made to your measure, any 
height. 
Write for Complete Catalogue ‘‘L’’—Free 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 











KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 


will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 
genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F.W.KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 











INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men's Sizes, 6 toll, at $3.50. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to 6, at 
$3.00. 

Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior as a hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb, ssutosi'wis: 
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GUNS. 


| BOX 10 


First, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh—no other gun can ever ap- 
proach this record against all comers. 
The famous Ithaca lightning lock here, 
as always, easily proves its superiority. 


Catalog FREE. 


ITHACA DOUBLES forgame,$24.00 up 
ITHAGA SINGLES for trap, $85.00 up 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY 





The Grand American Handicap 
* Also 


CHARLES LARSON 


won the Grand American Handi- 
cap with an ITHACA. All the 
other leading places, except 


second, were won by ITHACA 


Third! 
Fourth! 
Fifth! 
Sixth! 
and 
Seventh! 


ITHACA,N.Y. 














STEVE ELKINS 


KILGORE, IDAHO 








In the best big 
game fields of 
Idaho and 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR HUNTING A SPECIALTY 
Idaho is now the greatest bear hunting 
state in the Union, and my new field 

is best in state. 











Automobile Repairing 


Bodies, Seats, Wheels, Axles, Springs. 
Tops and Seat Covers. 


Painting and Upholstering 


The backs of front seats cut 
down to form beds. 


The Standard Carriage Company 
Phone South 3819 
648-50 Broadway, DENVER, COLO. 














Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 
A Gold Bead circular in form of 
very hard materialand having a 
STEEL CENTER. Especially 





Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.25 
A protected Gold Bead having 
a STEEL CENTER—very hard 
material and having a high 
polish. Can be seen clearly in 


the dark timber or earlier in Black, 


KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 


c& € 


Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 


Anew Ivory Bead with a braced 
blade and matted guard in 
front of the bead. Twice the 

the strength 


cotenee — Sue for 
carrying in sca " ill not 
catch on ANYTHING. — and twice 


Triple Bead, Price $1.50 


Three Beads, Ivory, Gold or 
instantly changed to 


ce 


Triple Bead, Price $1.50 
This model of the Triple Bead 
is especially designed forSavage 
Hi-Power Rifles and Winches- 
ter Carbines, 








Hunting Sight, Price 50c 
Made with Gold or Ivory tip. 
Especially designed for 
strength and a favorite with 


the morning or later at night 
than anyother sight ever made. 


suit any condition of weather 
or background. 


those not desiring a bead sight 
and at a less price, 


Send for Catalogue **O”’ showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of “‘Modern Sights for ModernArms,’’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, 





Box 1531, 


DENVER, COLO., U. S. A. 








the under shooting, but then another 
fault developed, shooting to the left. A 
gash cut into the comb, helped me to 
get over the rib, and I. shot the gun 
with cheek-pad aitached for several 
years—never quite satisfied, because 
|the weapon was more or less unbal- 
‘anced by the pad. 

Meantime [I got a _ 20-bore, still 
straighter in the stock, 14%, 1%, 2%. 
This gun shot away high, over a foot 
and a half high at forty yards—over 
a foot higher than the 16 just mentioned 
above. It was a mystery to me how 
a change of a quarter of an inch in 
comb could make over a foot on the 
target, but anyhow, in the 20 the stock 
straightening process had been over- 
done. I cut a gash into the comb low- 
ering it a trifle, but the gun still shoots 
ihigh, partly due to the rib being sunk 
| between the barrels at the muzzle. 

I liked the 20 and did good work 
with it, but found it difficult to change 
from it to any other gun. I could quick- 
ly get used to a gun which shot 10 inches 
high at 20 yards, but changing off to 
a gun which shot pretty well to cen- 
ter was too radical. Concluding that 
these two quail guns, one 16 the other 
20, one weighing 7 lbs., with 30-inch 
barrels, the other 6%, with 28-inch, 
would be all the quail guns I should 
ever need, I set about bringing them 
together as nearly as I could. 

Sending the 16 back to the factory 
I had it straightened to a drop of 1% 
inches at butt by 1% inches at comb. 
The charge went higher right now. The 
gun still shoots four inches lower at 
thirty yards than does the 20, but I 
like its elevation rather better of the 
two. The 16 throws three-fourths of 
the charge above the point of aim at 
thirty yards, while the 20 places the 
entire pattern above the point of aim, 
aim being taken deliberately as in 
shooting at a stationary target. 

I have three other guns that I some- 
times use on quail, a 20, a 28, and a 
light 12, but if I didn’t have them I 
wouldn’t miss them much, relying upon 
the 7-lb. 16 and the 6%-lb. 20. Both 
of these guns are ejectors and have 
single trigger. The single trigger of 
the 16 reverses from one barrel to the 
next regularly, while the 20 always re- 
verts to the right barrel when it is re- 
loaded, except shift be changed. The 
16 patterns from 200 to 225 with either 
barrel, using an ounce of number 8 
shot. The 20 patterns from 200 to 225 
with the right barrel and from 235 to 
250 with the left, load %-ounce number 
8, counting 350 to the charge. The 
best charge for the 16 is 2% drars 
of powder and 1 ounce of shot, for the 
20-bore 21%4 drams of powder and 15/16 
of an ounce of shot. Many patterns 








have been fired in testing out the two 
guns to prove what they would do with 
different loads. The 16 is a deadly 
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gun up to 35 yards; the 20 will gener- | 
ally get 
up to forty yards, but that left barrel | 


is a particularly good one for a 20. 


bore. 


I shouldn’t have felt warranted in 
writing this article except that I be-| 
lieve in my 16 and 20 I have ideal quail | 
I don’t like | 


guns, for the average man. 
to carry a heavy weapon, and I don’t 


like to shoot a featherweight, hence | 


the heft of these pieces. I don’t like 


to shoot a cylinder gun, and I can’t | 


shoot well enough to use a full choke 
in the brush, hence the modified choke | 
of these two guns, with one full choke 
among the four barrels. I believe the 
average man will, like myself, find it 
wise to use a gun on quail which 
throws its charge, center of it, a full | 
foot above the point of aim at forty 
yards, hence the dimensions of these 
stocks, 

I’d like to see the matter of quail 
guns discussed in Outdoor Life, being 
very desirous of learning what the other 
fellow has found good and how much | 
his favorite gun differs from mine. 





A Shell-Extracting Wrinkle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is a little 
trick I discovered for removing shells 
with heads blown off from chambers of 
rifles, and thought it might come handy 
to other readers of Outdoor Life: Close 
action of rifle and pack damp (not too 
wet) paper in shell with rod until it is 
very tight and nearly full, i. e., shell 
full of paper, and it can easily be 
knocked qut from muzzle of rifle with 
rod. This will avoid injury to chamber 
of gun and can be done without buying 
shell extractors, which are not as re- 
liable as could be wished. 

Colorado. W. BARKER. 








Trying Out a Big-Game Rifle at the 
Target. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—First, as a sug: | 
gestion to the man who “has no range,” | 
let me briefly describe ours. A dis- | 
used government range, just out of | 
town, we could use as well as not, but | 
it has the fatal objection that one must | 
shoot toward the sun in the afternoon— | 
when we do most of ours. We there- | 
fore commandeered a strip of beach | 
which forms a cove about 310 yards | 
long, the clay bank behind forming* a | 
natural backstop at one end. 

Two pieces of cardboard (top and | 
bottom of a suitbox) joined together | 
with cloth hinges, form the target, | 
20x28 ins. The bull, 8 ins., is filled | 
in with shoe polish (stove polish or | 
turpentine and lampblack will serve | 
equally well). Four large tacks fasten 
the target to a board found on the 
beach. A spotting disk is made of an 
old paint can cover painted white on 


the bird with the left barrel | 


** Aims as 
easy as 
pointing 
your 
finger’’ 








means everything in a firearm. Sure, 
never-failing action at the moment of 
need is the supreme test. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


Utica, N. Y. 


643 Savage Ave. 
Makers of High Power and Small Caliber Sporting Rifles 








IDEAL POWDER MEASURE 


Measures accurately all rifle, pistol, 
and shot n powders, 
high and low pressure 
dense bulk and black, 
any charge wanted 
from 2 grains to 140 
> grains and from 14 
rams to 5 drams. 
Hand loaded ammu- 
nition gives the best 
satisfaction and only 
afew IDEAL tools are 
needed. Their cost is 
small. Write today. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
265 Meadow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















Gun experts say that no other 
equals Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oilfor 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It 
keeps guns and rifles in perfect con- 
dition—lock, stock and barrel. 
solvesthe residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including Cordite. 


Dis- 


Acts instantly —stops corrosive ac- 
tion—positively removes and pre- 
vents rust and cuts off dirt and gum, 


It’s an absolute necessity to every 
gun owner. 2-0z. bottle 25c; 6-oz. can 50c. 
Postage 10c extra. Direct by mail if your 
dealer hasn't it. Write today forfreetrial bot- 
tle. Mention your dealer's name. Ask for 
catalog, Marble’s 60 Specialties f or Sportsmen, 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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The Brilliant Search Light has been 
on the market for over seventeen 
years. Wherever men hunt, frog- 
fish, cruise, or need a good night 
light, there you will find the Bril- 
liant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California— 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
and in practically all foreign coun- 
tries. 

The reason for their wide popular- 
ity is satisfactory service, conve- 
nience and reliability. 





one side and black on the other, nailed 





THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


(A GOOD NIGHT COMPANION) 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., 


The Brilliant Search Light can be 
worn on the head—and one filling of 
carbide lasts for eight hours. Comes 
in single, double and interchangeable 
lens. 

Style 1. Single Lens, $5.00. 
Lens, $6.00. Int, Lens, $6.50. 

Style 2. Adjustable Candle Flame 
Burner, add 50c. 

Style 3. Adjustable 
Burner, add $1.00. 


Write for Descriptive Folder. 
At All Dealers. 


Dept. 4. DULUTH, MINN. 


Double 


Flat Flame 
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Let Us Tun Your Hide 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 


to a stick for a handle, the nail being 
driven only half thru the stick so that 
nail in bullet hole marks the shot cor- 
rectly. 

Our informal rifle club consists of 
only two, so we mark, turn about, for 
each other. The rifles both use the 
same cartridge—.256 Newton. My 
shooting partner goes in for target 
work principally; he chose that cart- 
ridge for the work in hand and shoots 
it in a 6.5 mm, Mauser, rechambered 
by Mr: Newton for his cartridge; 
sights, blade front, Lyman _ receiver 
rear, My rifle is the Newton .256, 
equipped as yet with the sights as it 
left the factory—standard Marble gold 
bead (1-16 in.) and open rear with U 


more than half as wide (about 1-32) 
will give sharper definition, tho for 
shooting at game in the timber this 
1-16 bead—either as it is or painted 
white—I have found to be preferable 
to the blade. 

Coming at last to results obtained 
with reloaded cartridges, I may say in 
passing that the No. 15 powder was 
first used up to 50 grains. (We re- 
frained from even guessing at pressure 
and velocity; the standard load of this 
powder is -46 grains.) It seems too. 
quick burning for the .256, as even the 
standard load gave trouble—enlarged 
primer pockets, split necks and much 
fouling, also recoil. The No. 16 ap- 
parently is more suitable. We have set- 


coat, and glove making. You never lose anything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf,cow, horse or any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur on, 
and finished soft, light, odorless, moth proof 
and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads 


tled on 40 grains of this powder for a 
target load, and this load has been 
tried enough with the factory cartridges 
to show that it groups in the same 
place on the target with them; also no 
trouble with shells. The quality of the 
shells seems to be better than those of 


notch, the Newton peep not yet having 
reached me. My choice of a cartridge 
must be suitable for big game first 
(moose, deer and bear) and target sec- 
ondly. Having used the Ross, Mauser 
8 mm, and .303 British successfully 
upon moose, I am satisfied that in all 


we sell, 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 











Practice in the U. 8S. 

Trademark and Copyright Cases. 

obtained in U. 

Trademarks registered and Copyrights 
procured. 


A. J. O°7BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Courts in Patent, 
Patents 
8S. and Foreign Countries. 














THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Book Everybody Endorses 


Learn to Figure Faster 


The demands of the day require it of everyone. 
This is an age of short-cuts. 


The greatest short-cut of any age, the Panama 
Canal, could not have been completed on time 
if other short-cuts had not been used in 
working it out. Labor-saving devices are 
found on every hand today. The successful 
manufacturer does not hesitate to discard a 
machine be it ever so new for one that will do 
the work quicker, cheaper, better. 


Everybody uses Arithmetic. Learn the latest 
and best. It saves time, labor, worry. Don't 
depend upon a piece of paper or machine to 
do your figuring when it can be.done easier, 
cheaper, quicker, better, by the few, simple, 
short-cut methods of the Prewett System, 
explained in “HOW TO FIGURE FAST.” 
Every one likes it and most poeple need it 
every day in business, regardless of age or 
vocation. Get out of the rut. Cut out the 
brain-fagging, nerve trying, old way of fig- 
uring and free yourself forever from the 
drudgery of cumbersome calculations by 
learning “How to Figure Fast.” You will 
agree with F. M. Marshall, Expert Account- 
ant, who says: “It is the best thing I ever 
saw."’ Professor McCallum, Teacher of Mathe- 
matics: “It isa grand work and I want every 
teacher under me to have one.”” Thousands of 
others endorse this little book like G. J. Felix, 
of Connecticut, who says: ““Best book I ever 
had. Am thoroly satisfied."” The Gulf Coast 
Lumberman says: “It is the marvel of the 
age.’’ Thereare 60 pages of boiled-down printed 
matter with embossed leatherette cover in con- 
venient form for pocket, office or home, sent 
anywhere upon receipt of $1—or by parcel post 
c.o.d.for $1.10. That Dollar will do you more 
real good personally $100 spent in many 
other ways. Get your orderin the mail today 
and make us both glad thereafter. Circular 
full of strong testimonials free. Money back 
if not as represented. Address 


E. C. ROBERTSON, 


General Salesman 
1408 Prairie Avenue, HOUSTON, TEXAS 











my shooting at this game, including my 
longest kill (275 yards, with the .303 
British, Eley hollow-point, copper- 
capped bullet, 215 grains) this cart- 
ridge would have done at least equally 
as well. Unfortunately, I was unable 
to secure the Newton in time to use 
last season, so that actual experience 
still lies in the future. For moose ex- 
clusively perhaps the Newton .30 may 
have some advantage over the .256, but 
where the game includes deer, and the 
rifle is also to be used considerably at 
target, the .256 unquestionably, in my 
opinion, is the one best bet. 

In my target experience the rifle and 
cartridge have performed splendidly. 
The cartridges used included the reg- 
ular factory output and also those re- 
loaded with the Newton-Reed bullet 
and Du Pont No. 16 powder, the shoot- 
ing done at 280 measured yards, using 
mostly the prone position (tho the rifle 
was also fired offhand). As no accu- 
rate correction for windage is possible 
with open sights, whether or not the 
first shot is in the black, the sights 
for each subsequent shot are held as 
near in the same way and place as pos- 
sible, and the rifle shot for group. 

My partner, with his wind gauge 
aperture rear sight and longer sighting 
radius, regularly puts on much smaller 
groups than I commonly do, my seem- 
ingly slight variations in holding (or 
“error’) being, of course, more exag- 
gerated by the range, with often one, 
or sometimes even two shots, enlarging 
an otherwise good group of four or five 
inches to from eight to eleven in five- 
shot groups. (However, I do not claim 
to be an adept at target work.) 

It was at once apparent that the 1-16- 
in. bead, tho blacked with smoke, was 
not the best suited to target shooting, 
both on account of its shape and size, 
and, as I had found before, a blade, not 


a year ago, by the way. They are made 
by the Remington U. M. C. Co., and the 
first attempts at the .256 Newton were 
deplorable, possibly on account of the 
difficulty in obtaining good material. 
Not yet having received the Newton re- 
loading tool, the Ideal tool adapted to 
the .256 Newton was used to reload, 
and as the outfit does not include a 
neck-resizing die small enough for 
these thinner shells, I bored a section 
of brass rod 9-32 in., countersinking for 
the shoulder, Resizing by hand occa- 
sionally results in getting one slightly 
out of the perpendicular, That the ac- 
tion straightens them out again without 
deformation of the bullet is shown by 
the resulting shots grouping well with 
the others, the shell coming out as good 
as ever, Metal fouling, too, is less with 
this load-—about five patches with the 
stronger ammonia is the average. 

We had occasion to compare the 
40-grain load with 42 of the same pow- 
der, recently. The first string group 
was so small (3%) that I advised keep- 
ing on (I was marking this time). The 
only cartridges left were loaded with 42 
grains of the No. 16, and it was a good 
chance to compare the new load with 
the old. The last group was good (4% 
ins.), but 644 ins. higher than the first 
and as much to the right (average cen- 
ters of groups), due not so much to the 
increase in velocity, perhaps, as to the 
different flip of the barrel. 

This long, comparatively heavy bul- 
let is affected more by wind than one 
might expect—five to six inches in 300 
yards in a fairly stiff breeze. One no- 
tices the report, quick and sharp, as 
quite a shock to the ear, and the re- 
coil, while nothing to worry about 
shooting offhand, is quite apparent; in- 
sistent, in fact, shooting prone. I can 
readily believe that the recoil of the 
.30 Newton might be unpleasant for 









much shooting at target. That the 
Newton-Pope segmental system of ri- 
fling is accurate there is no doubt, 
as this rifle shoots consistently and 
much more closely than [ can hold. 
I am convinced that variation in the 
groups, and their sizes are due almost 
entirely to the shortcomings of the 
shooter and types of sights used and 
not to the rifle itself. 
Nova Scotia. A. A. MERRILL. 





Remodeling a Krag at Home. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Having noticed 
an inquiry on page 234 of the August 
Outdoor Life, from L. M. Swenson, 
Mountain View, Cal., as to gun re-stock- 
ing, stock blanks, etc., will state for his 
benefit that I recently purchased three 
very fine walnut blanks from C. H. Har- 
ner, 110 North Isabella Street, Spring- 
field, Ohio. I think he can furnish them 
yet, at prices ranging from $2 to $5 
each, blanks sawed roughly to shape, 
and about 32 inches long, for Krag or 
Springfield. Am enclosing photo show- 
ing my Krag as it looked both before 
and after re-stocking to suit me. 

The blank came 32 inches in length, 
2 inches thick, and 6 inches wide at the 
butt, tapering to 2% at the fore end. 
Tools used were plane, gouge chisel— 
4 in.—wood rasp, and chisels of % in. 
and % in. I first calipered rifle barrel, 
receiver, magazine and tang, and laid 
off correct width on top of wood; then 
gouged out barrel groove to nearly 
proper size, after making cross cuts at 
place for magazine and chiseling out 
for same to almost. right depth, then 
the same for the tang. The barrel 
and action may then be tried for fit, 
noting the high or tight places, and 
gradually working down. The idea is 
to assure a fit to all metal parts, thus 
helping to take up the thrust when fir- 
ing. I finished this work by using Prus- 
sian blue, as in fitting a babbit bearing, 
to show the high places, and these were 
sandpapered down. The most difficult 
part of this work is to fit the barrel all 
round, as the channel must ‘be a taper 
on all sides, and it is a great tempta- 
tion to take off too much wood at the 
top edge, leaving an ugly gap along the 
barrel. 

By fitting all metal parts first it is 
easier to get the “feel” and “hang” of 
stock, and this helps in cutting down 
butt to proper drop, length and shape. 
Do not work down forearm too much 
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till butt begins to take form. A very 
little of the wood may be taken off with 


draw knife and plane, but look out for | 


the curly places, as any walnut suitable 
for the purpose, and capable of taking 
a nice finish, will be cross-grained and 
hard to work. A coarse wood rasp is 
the best tool for cutting off the surplus 
wood, being changed for a finer one 
when near to size at different points. 

General shape and size of stock will 
be governed by your own ideas, build, 
arm length, etc., so fit barrel in often, 
and try out in different positions. Fit 
trigger guard in proper place, and then 
go slow with the pistol grip, making 
it a short curve and close to the trig- 
ger, depending on the size of your hand. 
The grip of Krag shown in picture 
measures 3144 in. from center of trig- 
ger to near edge of grip cap. The lat- 
ter is made of black wood fiber. This 
kind of fiber will not chip nor break, 
and is easy to shape or check. 

I am over 6 foot, slender, and long 
armed, and this Krag stock which fits 
me, measures as follows: Length from 
heel to fore-end, 31% in.; from trigger 
center to center of butt plate, 13% in.; 
drop at comb, 15 in.; drop at heel, 3 
in.; butt plate is 4% in. in length, and 
hollowed to a depth of 3-16 in. in center. 
I shaped it from old Krag plate, ham- 


mered it cold, to shape, beveled outside 
edges down to almost nothing, and dia- | 


mond checked with a fine file. 


1% in. below heel, tapering in a long 
oval to toe; this is somewhat similar 
to my Ithaca shotgun butt stock. 

Trigger pull was eased up 


to 3} 


pounds, and creep taken out with a thin | 


strip of metal inserted under trigger 
guard. Trigger was softened and 
checked to sharp diamonds, also safety 
catch, then hardened and blued. 

The barrel band was made from a 
section of bicycle tubing, hammered to 
size. 


for barrel. The screw passes through 
a brass escutcheon let into under side 
of forearm. I also attach a sling swivel 
in place of flush screw, when using 
sling. 

The sights in picture are used for 
target work, a small-bead front sight 


hooded over, and a Lyman peep with 
In mounting the latter I cut away | 


disc. 


In cross | 
section, butt is 15% in. thick at point | 


MARBLES 


A square brass block, threaded | 
to receive screw, was riveted to band | #2 
and the whole mortised into channel | 4: 


most of base, leaving just enough to 














Showing the “before and after” effect. 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the hard- 





est conditions. Made of Olive 

Green Khaki or Red Flannel, 

has rubberized lining, which 

makes it absolutely waterproof 

Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 

band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
out doors. See them at your dealer's. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Mon 
ey Order for $1.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps 


Do not send 
personal 
check. 

Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer's 
name. 





PRICE 
$1.50 
Dept. A 
ST. JOSEPH 


MISSOURI 





JONES HAT COMPAN 


car * * ott 
e Minnows, Eels, Mink, 
Catch Fish Muskrats etc.,in large 
9 numbers, withthe new 
folding, galvanized, Steel Wire Net. It catches 
them fixe a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all 


sizes, Write for Price List, and Free Booklet on 
best bait ever discovered for attracting all kinds 
















FIX THAT PUNCTURE 
IN ONE MINUTE 


That puncture can be ina rubber or leather 
boot or shoe, a canvas boat, a hot water bag, or any ar- 
ticle of rubber—and in less than a minute you can have it 
fixed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 


EZY-QUICK 
REPAIRERS 


No cement used. Cannot come off. 
« foot. 











Cannot hurt the 
The two plates are concave ower plate has a 
threaded pivot, which projects thru hole in upper plate 
and the two are held tightly together by a flush nut. 
Metal key, furnished with each Repairer, is used 
to tighten up the plates. 3 sizes: 4, inch diamet- 
10c; 1 inch, 15c; 1 x 1% inch, 20c. 
Catalog of Marble’s 9p -cialties 
for Sportsmen frce upon 
request. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. > 
571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich, "A". 
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a fish are hooked on 
Dowagiac’’ Minnows 
than on any three other 
makes of lure. In fact the 








fishing is ‘‘A ‘Dowagiac’ 
Rod, a ‘Dowagiac’ Reel 
and a pinch of 
‘Dowagiac’ Min- 
nows; usefreely 
on any lake or 
stream. 


The new Heddon book is a dandy. Write fot 
copy—free. Remember the Baby Crab. 
James Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mi 


Heddon'’s Genuine,, 


Od 22 ba FLO 


Rods -Reels-Minnows 
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MAILTHIS COUPON 
IT WILL SAVE YOU $1.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $4.50 in payment for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Great Sportsmen Trio. 
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The Great Sportsmen Trio 


Big Bargain Offer——One-Third Off 
The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines Published 


widoo Lite" $6 Value 





save $1.50 


The above magazines sell for 20c per single copy. By sending us the 
coupon above or either one of the coupons below, you will save 7!/c per 
copy. You will pay only 12'/2c per copy when others are paying 20c per 
copy. Field and Stream is published in New York, Outer’s Book in Chicago, 
and Outdoor Life in Denver. 


These three leading magazines in their field cover every phase of out- 
door life on the north, east, south and west. Clinch this 3344% dividend 
paying investment. If you do not want all three magazines for yourself, 
send one or two to friends as a Christmas gift. All three will be mailed to 
separate addresses upon request. 

Outdoor Life is featuring stories by such prominent writers as Maj. 
Townsend Whelen, Chas. Cottar, Chas. Askins, Chauncey Thomas, Ashley A. 
Haines, O. W. Smith, A, C. Rowell, Stanley R. Graham, |. J. Bush, M. D., 
Ralph Edmunds, Gus Peret and numerous other authors who write about 
and illustrate the great outdoors as it appeals to hunters, shooters, fisher- 
men, and all lovers of nature. In addition to the above galaxy of writers, 
we have completed arrangements with Zane Grey, the great novelist, for a 
serial, entitled, “Colorado Trails,” to run in some twelve or more numbers 
of Outdoor Life, and to begin about the first of the year. 


WE WILL SEND ANY OF THESE MAGAZINES TO ONE OF YOUR 
FRIENDS “OVER THERE” AT THE REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

Heretofore a charge of $1.00 has been added to the foreign subscription 
price on all publications. By a new ruling this added postal rate has been 


eliminated from subscriptions sent to American soldiers abroad, in order 
to make it possible to send American magazines to them at the regular sub- 


me oer $ 1.0Q THIS couron $1.00 


THIS COUPON 
WILL SAVE YOU 
Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo.: Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo.: 








WILL SAVE YOU 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $3 


in payment for one year’s sub- 
scription to Outdoor Life and 
Outer’s Book. 


Name 


re | 


ee | 











Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $3 
in payment for one year’s sub- 
scription to Outdoor Life and 
Field and Stream. 
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dovetail into slot filed across bolt head. 
The sight should be driven in very 
tight and marks made to note if it 
moves laterally, when shooting. For 
game shooting the cup disc is easily 
removed, leaving the larger opening. 
For the front sight I remove the hood 
and use King Gola@ Bead or Ivory. 

As to checking the new stock, it is 
not difficult, but is very tiresome and 
requires considerable pains. The work 
should be laid out so that the diamonds 
will be uniform, and long shaped, not 
square. 

The oil finish is fine but it is work 
to apply it right. I spent all my spare 
time for two weeks, sand papering, 
steel-wooling, oiling and rubbing; then 
used several coats of Old English wax. 
The finished job lacks much of being 
up to the professional standard, of 
course, but it is much satisfaction to 
have done it myself, and the cost was 
under $15, including everything. 

Calif, C. M. KREIDER. 





Length of Revolver and Pistol 
Barrels. 
By Chauncey Thomas, 


The sixgun is the most subtle, fas- 
cinating and uncertain of powder play- 
things. Always there is something, 
probable or possible, just ahead that 
lures one away from what he has and 
invites him into trouble. I know, as 
does every other gun man worth his 
primer, that the one sole secret of suc- 
cess in revolver shooting is one load 
in one gun. But we will “monkey” 
with variations. So Captain A. H. 
Hardy, one of the five men on Denver’s 
world-beating pistol team, and I took a 
box of guns out to the range the other 
day and tried things. Hardy did the 
shooting, most of it. We used Peters’ 
cartridges, and the Whitney Sporting 
Goods Co. supplied various items, such 
as targets, that helped out a great deal. 
For such experimental work few sub- 
millionaires are sufficiently equipped. 

The main idea was to test out, as 
well as we could under more or less 
practical conditions, the relative accur- 
acy of different lengths of barrels. Also 
I wished to find out just how the light 
weight Colt Police Positive revolver 
shot as compared with the heavier guns 
using the same cartridge, the S. & W. 
Special full load. As we all know, this 
lightweight gun weighs only about two- 
thirds the weight of the regular Colt 
and S, & W. target revolvers. And let 
me say right here that we were not 
treating that excellent lightweight Colt 
a bit fair. It was not meant for a tar- 
get revolver, but for a lightweight, yet 
as powerful as practical, self defense 
weapon. That is why, I suspect, the 
Colt company turn it out usually with 
only a 4” barrel. It is the most power- 
ful weapon for its size and weight made 
and as 8uch cannot today be exceeded 
by any other gun on the market. None 
of the automatics equal it, ounce for 
ounce. But I wanted to see how it 
could put its bullets at fifty yards com- 
pared to the regular Colt and S. & W. 
target revolvers, so we took it along. 

My idea was to find out, if possible, 
if the light Colt .38 Special would be a 
satisfactory hip gun above timberline, 
where every ounce of down drag on the 
belt must be considered, for the air is 
mighty thin up there and the ways are 
rough. 

I tried out a few shots; one target, 
with the 6-in. S. & W., just to see how 
we, Hardy and I, were doing that day, 
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compared with other times when Mc-| 
Cutchen and I had been out to the pit. | 
But I had seen McCutchen and Hardy | 
do-so much at other times with the “S. | 
& W. six” that it was not necessary to | 
try it out that day. If rightly held that | 
mest excellent weapon will put all its | 
shots in a 3-in, circle at 50 yds. Four) 
out of five of my shots went within that | 
space, it will be noticed from the tar-| 
gets, and the fifth shot was due to bad 
holding. 

Hardy’s 8%-in. barreled S. & W. Spe- 
cial has been targeted in a machine rest | 
and put all its bullets in a 1%-in. circle 
at 50 yds., but I claim that a machine 
rest is more of a test of cartridge and 
barrel than of the accuracy of any gun | 
itself. The reason, to my mind, is this: 
The recoil is an important element in| 
accuracy, as we all know. Change the 
position or the tightness of grip of the 
hand on a revolver, and one thereby 
changes its shooting. Now, the machine 
rest and the gun itself become practi- 
cally one; the flip, the result of recoil, 
is eliminated, and the results therefore 
cannot be compared with hand shooting, 
where the recoil is a vital element. 
Thus a one-pound revolver and a ten- 
pound revolver would shoot, probably, 
just the same in a machine rest, where 
both were immovable, and hence both 
weighed practically alike, that is a ton 
or so, but shot by hand the one-pound 
gun would perhaps jump out of the 


hand, and would not hit a tub at ten 
feet, where the ten-pound gun of the WE estling B 


same dimensions (except weight, of 
course), might break teacups right, 
along at 50 yds. So what any gun will 


do in a machine rest is no practical test | ; 
of what it will do when out in the lone | & 


world, operating on its own hook. And | 
that was one of the things I wanted to | 
get more or less a line on when Hardy | 
and I went out to the pit. 


Well. The targets herewith tell the | 


tale better than I can in letters, The || 


targets are all reduced to one-third | 
their full size, and I put an 8-in, regu-! 
lation bullseye into the picture as.a) 
matter of comparison. The important 
thing is, not the size of the targets, but 
their comparative size. Consider them 
shot at about 15 yds., and one has them 
practically at full size—with one possi- 
ble ‘exception, however—at 15 yds. a 
short barrel, will apparently shoot bet- 
ter, in comparison with a long barrel 
than it will so shoot at say 50 yds., or 
at still longer ranges. Thus, a 4-in. 
barrel might do practicaily perfect work 
at 10 or 15 yds., but would be practi- 
cally worthless at 300 yds. On the oth- 
er hand, an 8-in. barrel might not do 
any better work at 10 or 15 yds. than 
would the 4-in. barrel, but would shoot 
remarkably true at 200 to 300 yds. , | 

I may be wrong, but I think the rea- | 
son is this: Accuracy—and herein I | 
am speaking always of revolvers, re- | 
member, never of rifles—depends on | 
two things, sighting and evenness of | 
the bullet’s flight. The shorter the bar- | 
re] the less true can one line it up, of | 
course. But the difference in sighting 
alone will not account for the larger | 
difference in accuracy at longer 
ranges. Now the longer the barrel, with- 
in practical limits of course, the more 
will one bullet fly like another bullet, 
that is, the longer the barrel the more 
alike will the bullets fly. Now combine 
this apparent fact with the longer sight- 
ing base, and one has the most of the 
reasons why an 8&-in. barrel is more 
than twice as accurate at extreme long 
Tange as the 4in. barrel. For instance, 





ONE SKIN OR A THOUSAND 
We Want Western Furs 


and are willing to pay you prices that will prove entirely satisfactory 
to you and make you a permanent shipper. 


We do not offer something for nothing. Nor do we make any extrava- 
gant statements. But we do promise you fair treatment at all times, no 
matter how large or how small your collection of raw furs may be, and 
will pay you the highest prices that your furs are reasonably worth. 


SEND YOUR FURS TO 
VREELAND FUR COMPANY 


This concern, formerly known as the Robert A. Pfeiffer Co., with 
years of experience, and in close touch at all times with every im- 
portant fur market in the world is ready to back these statements, 
if you will but send a shipment. 


Your name on a post card NOW will put you on our 
mailing list and bring you our quotations as soon as issued. 


VREELAND FUR COMPANY 


43 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Hunters, Fishermen and Trappers 
THE “HUNTSMAN” SPORTING KNIFE 


A combined HUNTING KNIFE AND. PISTOL is some- 
thing you should have with you on your next outing trip. Not a Toy 
(Size, 3% in. long; 1 in. wide.) 








e The “HUNTSMAN” Sporting Knife has a large, keen hunting blade made of 
P 4 00 the best quality steel. The “HUNTSMAN” also discharges a .22 caliber long 
rice e cartridge as effectively as any regular pistol. ees —+~ Pay Lae 
. i t i 
Postage Prepaid. structed throughout. As effective and adaptable as either a hunting knife 


or pistol and not as large as either one. Make your kit lighter and more 
Send Cash or Money Order. complete by buying a “HUNTSMAN” SPORTING KNIFE. 


UNITED STATES SMALL ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
P. O. Box 766-G Chicago, Illinois 














THE TARGETS—SHOWING COMPARATIVE SIZE OF GROUPS. 


.—8%-in. barrel, S. & W. Special, Peters midrange load, 10 shots, rest, 50 yds., 8x%in. Capt. Hardy—Score, 100. Possible. 

2.—8%-in. barrel, S. & W. Special, Peters full load, 10 shots, rest, 50 yds., 3x35 in., 9 shots in 3x2% in., 8 out of 10 shots 
in 24%x2% in. Capt. Hardy—Score, 99. 

3.—8%-in. barrel, S. & W. Special, Peters full load, 10 shots, rest, 50 yds., 3%x4% in. Capt. Hardy—Score, 96. 

4.—8%-in, barrel, S. & W. Special, Peters full load, 5 shots, rest, 50 yds., 35x2% in., 4 out of 5 shots in 1%x2% in. 
Chauncey Thomas—Score, 98. * 

5.—6-in. barrel, S. & W. Special, Peters full load, 5 shots, rest, 50 yds., 3%x6% in., 4 out of 5 shots in 3%x2% in. 
Chauncey Thomas—Score, 92. 

6.—4-in. barrel, S. & W. Special, Peters full load, 10 shots, rest, 50 yds., 4%x4% in., 7 out of 10 shots in 3x2% in., 
and 5 out-of the 10 shots (half of them) in 1x1% in. Capt. Hardy—Score, 96. 

7.—4-in. barrel, S. & W. Special, Peters full load, 15 shots, rest, 50 yds., 43%x6% in., 13 out of 15 shots in 4%x3% in., 
10 out of 15 shots.in 3x3% in. Capt. Hardy—Score, 93. 

8.—5-in. barrel, Police Positive Colt (the light-weight, 24-oz. gun), .38 S. & W. cartridge, Peters full load, 20 shots, rest, 
50 yds., 6%4x12% in., 13 out of 15 shots in 54%x8 in, (18 out of 20 in 8-in. bullseye; score of these 18 shots, 89). The shots 











groups separately, but struck first in one 


of ” aoe in 1%x1% in. 


0.—10-in. barrel, S. & W. single-shot pistol, 
(Abominable shooting; compare with Hardy’s target No. 9.) 


out of 20 shots in 24%x2¥% in., and 12 out of 20 shots in 1% x2 in. 


Score, 95. 


Chauncey Thomas—Score, 89. 


Conditions.—Windy day, blowing in gusts. 
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seem to make four separate groups of 2 (wild shots) and 4 and 5 and 9 shots respectively. 
roup, then in another group, irregularly. 


Capt. Hardy—Score, 100. Possible. 
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The 
Capt. Hardy—Score, 86. 
9.—10-in. barrel, S. & W. single-shot pistol, .22 L. R. Peters Semi-Smokeless loads, 10 shots, rest, 50 yds., 1%x1% in., 9 out 


bullets did not make these 


.22 L. R. Peters Semi-Smokeless loads, 15 shots, rest, 50 yds., 5x7% in. 

Chauncey Thomas—Score, 91. 
11.—6-in. barrel, S. & W. single-shot pistol, .22 L. R. Peters Semi-Smokeless loads, 20 shots, rest, 50 yds. 54% x5% in., 14 
(Compare with 10-in. pistol, target No. 9.) Capt. Hardy— 
12.—6-in. barrel, S. & W. single-shot pistol, .22 L. R. Peters Semi-Smokeless loads, 10 shots, rest, 50 yds., 6%x5 in. 
Shot from within open shed. Seated on old washtub, resting guns on shelf, 
that wind moved somewhat, as it shook the shed itself slightly at uncertain intervals. No head or body or elbow rest. Just 

Light good. 


shooter seat, with rest for muzzle and hands on the shelf. 


Distance, regular measured 50 yds. offiical pistol 


range of the Denver Pistol Club. Partridge target sights on 8%-in. S. & W. revolver, 10-in. S. & W. pistol, and 6-in. S. & W 


pistol. 
and in perfect condition. 
above targets, except the 10-in. S. & 
will shoot into at least one-half the space 





a SS 


a 6-in. barrel is more than three times 
as accurate at 100 to 300 yards as a 2-in. 
barrel on the same gun and with the 
same load. 

Now enters another element that 
must be considered: A cartridge that 
is right 'for one length of barrel is not 
right for other lengths, But if the bar- 
rel is longer the bad effect is less ap- 
parent than if the barrel is too short 
for that load. And the .38 Special S. 
& W. cartridge is loaded, no doubt, for 
a 6-in. barrel, so it does not work with 
the same relative regular results in a 
shorter barrel. The powder, for in- 
stance, is not all burned in the shorter 
barrel, so we have a constantl} vary- 
ing amount of gas pushing out a con- 
stantly varying amount of solid matter, 
part of which is lead and part of which 
is unburned powder. But be all this as 
it may, I merely mention it for what it 
may, or may not, be worth. It is an 
old story to the few experts, of course, 
but it will probably be of interest to 
those who are beginning or on the 
road to Bullseye—that heaven of every 
sixgun man, the shooter’s Mecca. 

Now then, for some more or less in- 
teresting conclusions from our targets. 
None of them are conclusive, of 
course, as better guns, better cartridges 
(hand measured, hand loaded and hand 
weighed), and better men would no 
doubt give different results. But for 
practical, every-day conditions, taking 
cartridges and guns as we buy (or bor- 
row) them, let us try to see how the 
different lengths of barrels resulted. 

Is the 8-in, more accurate than the 
6-in. barrel on the same revolver? Yes. 
How much more accurate? That is a 
hard matter to figure. Much if not ev- 
erything in the answer depends on the 
range one would shoot, At 10 yds., for 
instance, there is practically no differ- 
ence in accuracy between the 4-in., the 
6-in. and the 8-in. barrel on the same 
gun. Therefore range, perhaps, is one 
way to compare the accuracy of the 
different lengths of barrels. Thus one 
might say within practice that the 4-in. 
is accurate up to 25 or 30 yds., the 6-in. 
up to 50 or 60 yds., and the 8-in. up to 
60-odd yds., that is, I mean to say, one 
could hit about the same objects or 
bullseyes with the various lengths of 
barrels with about equal success at the 
various ranges just mentioned. Of 
course all the barrels are accurate up 
to much longer distances, but I use 
these ranges just to give a practical 
working illustration of the probable 
practical accuracy of the various 
lengths of barrels as compared one to 
another. Or to illustrate the matter in 
another way, all at 50 yds., for exam- 
ple, I should judge that for practical 
shooting one could hit a 4-in. bullseye 
with the &-in. barrel, a 5-in. bullseye 
with the 6-in. barrel and an 8-in. bulls- 
eye with the 4-in. barrel with about 





Regular sights on 6-in. S. & W. revolver, 4-in. S. & W. revolver and Colt 5-in. Police Positive revolver. 
All of the guns can make targets under better conditions and better holding at least one-half the 
W. pistol (target No. 9) that is nearly “possible” except in machine rest where it, too, 


of target No. 9, but not hand held. 


the same relative amount of certainty. 
But the 4-in. barrel would probably 
give an occasional wild shot where the 
longer barrels would not; the long-bar- 
relled work would be far more even. 
And the wild shot would probably be 
due partly to faulty holding and partly 
to irregular flight of the bullet, due toa 
cartridge not meant for the 4-in. barrel. 

Is the 6-in. barrel much more accur- 
ate than the 4-in. barrel? Yes. For 
practical work the 6-in. barrel is about 
twice as accurate, and it is the best 
length for rapid fire in all makes and 
sizes of revolvers. That is, in another 
sense, one can hit the same objects at 
about twice the range, over 30 odd 
yards, and with the 6-in. barrel can hit 
things beyond the accurate range of 
the 4-in. barrel. In other words, the 
shorter the barrel the sooner it loses 
its accuracy where range is concerned. 

In fact, it is hard, if indeed not im- 
possible, to compare with any degree of 
certainty the shooting by two or more 
men, or by two or more guns or loads. 
I have figured the scores of Hardy’s 
and my shooting in this article as they 
work themselves out on the Standard 
American target, but have waived frac- 
tions to the nearest whole number, 
which in the final totals about balances 
itself, and I have reduced all scores, 
whether five, ten, fifteen or twenty 
shots were fired, all down to a basis of 
100 score for ten perfect shots. Thus 
we have a convenient basis of compari- 
son, which otherwise would be moreor 
less confusing. 

But I have always held that the 
Standard American Target is far from 
a correct way to calculate relative ac- 
curacy between two men, guns or loads. 
Without going into details of figuring, 
to save space, I here give the scores on 
the Standard American Target, and 
then compare said scores, both as to 
men and guns. The results show that 
I can shoot within about five per cent. 
of Hardy and that the 4-in. barrels also 
shoot within about five per cent. of the 
&-in. barrels. 

But this is not true in actual prac- 
tice. With a 4-in. gun Hardy can out- 
shoot me with an 8-in. gun. Or take 
McCutchen for instance. The target 
will show occasionally, as these targets 
co, that I can shoot within from five 
to ten per cent, of that sixgun wizard. 
That I cannot do. 

I consider C. M. McCutchen the best 
revolver shot in the world. Some man 
here or there may be able to beat him 
in some special fancy stunt, but when 
it comes to hitting things, McCutchen, 
at the same distance, can hit an object 
twice as fast, if not three times faster, 
than I can; he can hit it two or three 
times with equal number of shots at 
the same distance, or he can hit it two 
or three times as far away. To my 
mind that proves that he is from two 


All guns clean 


or three times as good a revolver shot 
as I am. 

But the Standard American Target 
way of measuring shots shows that I 
am within from 5 to 10 per cent of Mc- 
Cutchen or Hardy, and that is not true. 
So these scores are given only for what 
they may be worth to compare for the 
sake of the guns with other scores on 
the target. Personally I give but little 
weight to them, or to any target score. 
Three 10s on the target rank with six 
shots in the 5 ring, but in actual prac- 
tice these three 10s, or hits, are worth 
a thousand 5s, or near hits, which are 
really total misses. 

Roughly averaged (score 94), Hardy 
shot as well with the 4-in. revolver 
(score 94) and the 6-in. pistol (score 
95), guns of practically the same in- 
ternal length of bore, as I did (score 
94) with the 8%-in. revolver (score 98) 
and the 10-in. pistol (score 91); also 
guns of practically the same internal 
bore length. 

Shooting the same guns, Hardy aver- 
aged 97 to my 92, or about 5 per cent 
better than I did. On this basis, the 
8%-in. revolver and the 10-in. pistol 
made me equal Hardy with 4%4-in, re 
volver and 6-in. pistol. Thus the longer 
barrels made up the difference in skill 
(about 5 per cent), that is, the differ- 
ence of 4 in. more barrel on revolver 
and pistol raised my average about 5 
per cent and raised Hardy’s average 
(99-94) also about 5 per cent, both for 
fifty yards, of course. These averages 
seem to balance and check each other 
fairly well, and lead to the conclusion 
that for two different men, one an 
amateur and the other a member of 
the world’s winning pistol team, the dif- 
ference of 4 in. of barrel means about 
5 per cent increase of accuracy at fifty 
yards. And without doubt this percent- 
age would increase, both for men and 
guns, as the distance increased. say per- 
haps 25 per cent at 100 yards, and 
something like 50 per cent at 200 yards. 
In fact, at 200 yards, or near it, I doubt 
if the 4-in. barrels would hit anything 
except by accident, or at random, where 
the longer barrels will do pretty good 
work under good conditions in the 
hands of an expert shot. But these are 
only target averages, remember. 


SCORES TABULATED FOR COMPARI- 


SON OF BARRELS. 

Length Gun. Hardy. C.T. 
8% in....S. & W. revolver.. 98 98 
4 in....S. & W. revolver 94 ea 

10 in. |. Gs .100 91 
6 in. I Gn alec ha wae a 95 89 
6 im... & WW. revolver... .. 92 
5 in....Colt revolver ... 86 a 

Ditto, minus 2 wild shots.... 89 

USING THE SAME GUNS. 
Hardy. C.T. 
8% in....S. & W. revolver.. 98 98 

So ee ee ree 100 91 

ate SS ee . 95 89 
Total averages... ...97% 92% 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 














Correspondents are requested tc enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. 
write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, 
altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 


How can I tell if my Springfield, 1903 
model, is chambered for the ’03 or '06 
cartridge? Is there any difference in 
the size of the bore of the rifle cham- 
bered for the ’03 and ’06? Is it a fact 
that there were only a few hundred 
made for the ’03 cartridge? The num- 
ber of my rifle is in the forty thousands. 
I thought that it may be ’03 on account 
of the low number on the breech of gun. 
It has S. A. 6-09 near the muzzle of bar- 
rel. Is the action of the rifle chambered 
for the ’03 or ’06 cartridge the same in 
every respect?—C. E, Judson, New York. 

Answer.—The model 1903 Springfield 
rifles are chambered for the model 1906 
cartridge unless it is some of the very 
first which were purchased from the 
government before the change in mod- 
el, as all the government could get hold 
of were rechambered for the ’06 cart- 
ridge. The bores are identical. The eas- 
iest way to determine which model it is 
chambered for would be to try one of 
model 1903 cartridges in the chamber. If 
it seats it would be chambered for the 
model 1903. Another way is to place a 
wad in the bore, say two inches in front 
of the chamber. Pour melted paraffin 
wax into the chamber until it is filled 
nearly full. Let it cool and push it out 
with a rod from the muzzle and com- 
pare the wax impression of the chamber 
with one of your cartridge shells and 
see if the neck of the impression is 
longer than that of the shell. The 1903 
model chamber would have a neck about 
3/32-in. longer than the neck of the mod- 
el 1906 shell, There were some thous- 
ands of rifles chambered for the origi- 
nar cartridge but nearly all these were 
rechambered as above set forth. The 
writer had one of the first, which was 
not rechambered. The arsenal stampon 
your barrel indicates that the rifle was 
manufactured in June, 1909, which is af- 
ter the adoption of the model 1906, so 
it was originally chambered for that 
cartridge. The actions are exactly the 
same for the two cartridges.—Editor. 


I own a .22 Hi-Power Savage rifle and 
a reloading outfit and have everything 
necessary to reload the shells save the 
powder, which is unobtainable in this 
country. The only smokeless powder I 
can lay hands on is what comes in shot- 
gun cartridges (American). Could I use 
this for reduced loads with Ideal bul- 
lets? If so, could you give me some 
basis to start on? Is it likely to dam- 
age the rifle by overstraining it or cor- 
roding it? Would I be likely to get 
good, or bad results from fine-grain 
black powder for reduced loads? Could 
you give me a basis for this? We are 
far from the center of wisdom in the 
sporting rifle line out here and I should 
be very much obliged for a little help. 
—E. H. Grosse, Sydney, Australia. 

Answer.—yYou could use the shotgun 
smokeless powder for reduced loads 
with cast bullets. It is impossible to 
give you definite instructions for using 
the powder unless we knew the kind of 
powder you had, as there is a number 
of different kinds furnished in shotgun 
eartridges. Using Ballistite, Infallible 
or similar dense powders, start in with 
5 grains by weight and increase the 
charge as long as the rifle shoots ac- 
curately. This applies only to lead bul- 


lets and in using them you will encoun- 
ter inaccuracy from stripping before you 
get any dangerous pressures. 
bulk powders, such as 
and others of 


With the 
DuPont, E. C., 
this class, the charge 





son administration. 
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should be weighed about the same, We 
do not think you would get good results 
from fine-grain black powder, as you 
could not load enough of it in thesghells 
so but it would be loose and thus not 
likely to burn clearly. You might try 
loading a light charge with a tuft of 
cotton just large enough to hold it in 
place, pressed in on top of it. In this 
charge, like the others, begin with a 
small charge and work up a grain at a 
time.—Editor., 





In your May number of Outdoor Life 
on p. 574 under article “A Cannon Bar- 
rel for a .22 Cal. Rifle,”’ I note that 
V. F. Shafer had a Remington rifle 
“bored out and relined with hard steel” 
for $3.75. Now I have a .22 Winchester 
automatic rifle, which I was going to 
get a new barrel for, on account of loan- 
ing it to a friend about a year ago when 
I got sick. The barrel is rusted and 
pitted and absolutely ruined. What I 
wish to know is, if the relining of bar- 
rel is as good as a new barrel would 
be, or not? If not, will send for a new 
barrel at factory. Also kindly send me 
address of Blokely & Diller, as Dayton, 
Ohio, may not reach them.—H, D. Best, 
Monrovia, Calif. 


Answer.—A relined barrel, such as you 
mention, should, according to theoretical 
ballistics, shoot more accurately than a 
solid barrel. We would expect it to do 
so. Mr. Harry M. Pope has done a good 
deal of work in relining .22 cal. S. & W. 
pistol barrels with a view to increasing 
the accuracy. The address is Diller & 
Mosher, 24 South Perry St., Dayton, O. 
Editor. 





In your reply to Mr. H. H. Wiedeman 
of San Antonio, Tex., you state thatthe 
official arm of the Mexican army was 
the Mondrangon rifle and that you could 
not determine the caliber of the rifle 
described by your inquirer. I was for 
almost two years sort of an inspecfor- 
instructor of rifle firing under the old 
Diaz régime and have seen many thou- 
sand 7 mm. Mauser rifles issued to the 
troops of the Mexican army. All these 
guns were made in Germany by the 
Mauser factory and chambered for the 
Spanish Mauser 7 mm. cartridge. They 
came in the regular infantry and the 
cavalry model. I noticed many of these 
guns had found their way into the bor- 
der towns while visiting Texas a few 
months ago and all of these rifles were 
the guns described above. The Mond- 
rangon rifle was manufactured and is- 
sued only in very limited quantities, and 
I do not think that any of those rifles 
are now to be found in the hands of any 
of the troops fighting either for or 
against the de facto government. I 
brought one of the few Mondrangon au- 
tomatics home with me upon my return 
to the “states,” but had it stolen short- 
ly after my return.—George C. Shu- 
maker, Alamosa, Colo. 


Answer.—There is no question but 
that many 7 mm. Spanish Mausers were 
sold in Mexico. The arrival of a cargo 
of these rifles was the cause of our oc- 
cupation of Vera Cruz early in the Wil- 
It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if there have been as many Mauser 
rifles shipped to Mexico as of the Amer- 
ican Savage, Winchester and Marlin 
sporting rifles in .30-30 caliber. These 
latter weapons have been exported to 
that country in immense numbers and 
for military use.—Editor. 


I want the most powerful .22 made of 
the long rifle special, etc., class. What 
will I get? Is there a .22 made for just 
the special shell and no other?—G. H. 
Hughes, San Francisco, Calif. 

Answer.—We are not just certain as to 
whether or not you mean a rim fire or 
center fire .22. Of the rim fire .22s the 
.22 Winchester, model 1890, is the most 
powerful, according to the Remington- 
U.M.C. loading, as it uses a 45-gr. bul- 
let at 1,110 ft. secs. velocity with a muz- 
zle energy of 123 ft. lbs., while the .22 
long rifle uses a 40-gr. bullet at a muz- 
zle velocity of 1,103 ft. secs. and a strik- 
ing energy of 108 ft. lbs. Of the center 
fire cartridges the .22 Winchester cen- 
ter fire uses a 45-gr. bullet at 1,563 ft. 
secs. velocity, with muzzle energy of 244 
ft. lbs. The .22-15-60 Stevens straight 
cartridge is more powerful than this, al- 
tho we have not its ballistics. It uses 
a 60-gr. bullet driven by 15 grs. of black 
powder as against the 45-gr. bullet and 
11 grst of black powder in the .22,W. 
Cc. F. Apparently the cartridge you re- 
fer to as “.22 long rifle special” is the 
Winchester, model 1890.—Editor. 


Would it be practicable to use a spit- 
zer bullet of about 100 gers. in the Lee 
6 mm., or would the twist be too quick? 
Could an ordinary machinist cut the bar- 
rel off to 24-in. and turn it down? Is 
the rifling in the Lee the same as used 
in the Newton (segmental) and is it 
generally in good order in the muskets 
supplied by Francis Bannerman? Inthe 
February, 1915, issue, Mr, Danse speaks 
of “buying the bullets and swaging 
them yourself.” How is this done? What 
tools are necessary and where can they 
be obtained? Could a tang peep sight 
be fitted on the tang of this rifle? If 
so, which of the Marble, Stewart or Ly- 
man models would be most suitable? 
How is the front sight mounted on the 
Lee 6 mm. musket? The rear sight? 
What is the length of the barrel of the 
sporting model, remodeled from musket 
I presume, as furnished by Francis 
Bannerman, and are the barrels as a rule 
in better condition than those of the 
musket? Could a machinist adjust the 
trigger pull and attach the “neatly- 
checked cocking piece” that A. A. Haines 
spoke about? The machinist I have in 
mind is a master and has made thous- 
ands of shells for big guns, so he says. 
so I suppose he might also know some- 
thing about rifles.—Albert Peterson, Red 
Oak, Iowa. 

Answer.—A 100-gr. metal-case bullet 
would shoot very nicely in the Lee 6 
mm. rifle. An ordinary machinist could 
cut off the barrel. He must be careful 
and not bruise the lands at the muzzle 
or leave any burrs on them. The barrel 
is too small to turn down much and we 
would only entrust this to an expert 
gunsmith. The rifling in the Lee dif- 
fers somewhat from the Newton sigmen- 
tal, altho it is something on that line. 
The Bannerman muskets are not usual- 
ly in good condition. .It requires pow- 
erful and accurate machinery to re- 
swage metal-case bullets. We do not 
know where it could be obtained. The 
Lyman people make a receiver peep 
sight for the Lee; a tang peep sight 
could not be used, as it is in the way 
of the bolt. The fore sight is mounted. 
We do not know to what length Mr. 
Bannerman cuts his barrels off. It is 
very difficult to adjust the trigger pull 
of a Lee so as to be safe and at the 
same time reasonably easy. This be- 
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Immediate Results 4 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a 
losing fight against heavy odds, and means a 
serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will 
quit you if you will just take Tobacco Redéemer 
according to directions. 


cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 
use snuff Tobacco Redeemer will positively re- 
move all craving for tobacco in any form in 
from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will 
begin to decrease after the very first dose— 
there’s no waiting for results. 










It doesn’ t make a particle of difference wheth- 
er you’ve been a user of tobacco for a single 
month or for 50 years, or how much you use, or in 


what form you use it. 


Whether you smoke 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit- forming 
drugs of any kind—it is a most marvelously quick, 
thoroughly reliable, and absolutely scientific 
remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, efficient treatment. 
After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to continue 
the use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel better in every way. If you 
really want to quit the tobacco habit—get rid of it so completely that when you see others using 
it, it will not*awaken the slightest desire in you—you should at once begin a course of Tobacco 
Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skeptical. 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee goes 
with each full treatment. 


fails to banish the tobacco habit when taken ac- 
cording to the plain and easy directions, your 








If Tobacco Redeemer money will be cheerfully refunded upon demand. 
EE ee ee ee 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
CONVINCING PROOF 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send, without obligating me in any way, your free 
booklet regarding the tobacco habit and proof that Tobacco 
Redeemer will positively free mé from the tobacco habit. 


Let Us Send You Convincing 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco 
P roof habit and want to find @ sure, 
quick way of quitti ng **for keeps”® you 
owe it to yourself and to your family to 
mail the — below or send your 
name and address on a postal and re- 
ceive our free booklet on the deadly 
effect of tobacco oh the human system, 
and positive proof that Tobacco 
Redeemer will quickly free — 
from the habit. 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo, 
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Get 








‘‘MORE MONEY’’ 
Ship Your FURS To 


“SHUBERT ’’ 


est house in the World dealing exclusively in 
HORT AMERICAN RAW FURS, areliable—responsible—safe 
Fur House with an unblemished reputation existing for more 
than a third of a century,” a long successful record of sendin 
Fur Shippers prompt, SATISFACTORY AND PROFITABL 
returns. Write for "Ohe Shubert Shipper,” the only reliable, 
accurate market report and price list of its kind published. 

Write for it-NOW-it’s FREE 


A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. 3277 F°Ghithcous A. 
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Rifles — Pistols — Cartridges 
Sportsmen’s Supplies 
Cheapey or Better 
Send three stamps for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Highest Award ai 











St. Louis World s Fair. Adopted by Governments 
of U.S., Canada and England ; 15 models toselect from. Catalog free 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio 





Double Barrel. 


For Men. 
Hunting.Ceats .... 0000555 $6.50 
Busting: Pants... . 066% $3.75 
SS. a cree” $4.50 
erry Vere. Se $1.25 





1022 Seventeenth St. 








Decoys, per dozen............... 
Game Carriers, each.............. 
Wading Boots, pair............. 


U. S. Army Shoes 


Munson Last, sizes 6 to 11, B, C, D, E, widths, tan and black 


$7.00 pair 
THE TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 


DUCK SHOOTING 


We are Headquarters for Sportsman’s Supplies. 


Shotguns 


Automatic. 


Fulton, 12 gauge........ $22.85 Remington, 12° gauge... .$41.75 
Smith, 12 gauge.........$32.50 Winchester, 12 gauge... .$42.50 
Repeating. 

Winchester, 97 model 12-16 gauge.................seeeeeee $31.00 
Winchester, 1912 model, 12-16-20 gauge................... $36.00 
Peeeben, 12: BONES. is ok 9 oh ic caedo aN don erenee eo $32.70 
mavun, 13- gauge, 16 @ause. .. .\ci 6s cscs eevee eeeereniee $24.00 


Duxbak Waterproof Clothing 


For Women 
Hunting Coats ..........$6.50 
Bloomers ..........:.....$3.00 
Divided Skirts ........... $6.00 
Rete sc Ate ereteetes $1.00 
Spee thea Ui eb aie Rae $6.00 
+ pe bw ea keae ae i ce cho $1.00 
Pr er a! $6.00 


Denver, Colo. 














cause of the design of it. Personally 
we have never seen one adjusted to give 
a reasonably good pull without making 
it unsafe to use.—Editor. 


I note in your reply to an inquiry in 
regard to the .85 Remington slide-action 
rifle, in the May number, that you are 
rather lukewarm in regard to this arm. 
I wish to inform your inquirer that, in 
my opinion, he has chosen the most sat- 
isfactory all-around sporting rifle for 
the Continental United States. I will 
frankly say that I am prejudiced in fa- 
vor of the slide-action, But you say 
the Remington is a short range rifle. 
Well, compared to the Newton or Ross, 
I suppose it is so, but why pack an 8-lb. 
rifle with a range of a mile when you 
are hunting deer or black bears or 
mountain lions in the woods? Whoever 
has, besides Mr. Edmunds, killed any- 
thing a mile away? What’s the use of 
a hunter starting to blaze away at any- 
thing he sees within half mile? Why 
scare everything into the next county 
by such senseless long-range bombard- 
ment? Think of the good shots that are 
spoiled by all this noise and the num- 
ber of fine animals that are crippled and 
lost, by reckless shooting at very long 
ranges! In my hunting I have always, 
somehow, felt that it was wrong to take 
a shot that was a very long chance. Of 
course, circumstances vary, but I believe 
that where game is fairly plentiful and 
a Eqod shot.can be had, it is wrong to 
shoot indiscriminately at long chances. 
Bide your time; pit your skill against 
that of the animals, and get a good shot. 
So I would advise your enquirer to get 
a .25 or .30 or .85 Remington slide-ac- 
tion repeater. They are light-weight. 
beautifully balanced and hard shooters. 
If he gets a real shot and can point a 
gun, he will come home with the bacon. 
I took a .26 Remington on a hunt year 
before last. I fired a couple of hun- 
dred rounds before I left home. On the 
hunt I used three cartridges and got 
two deer and a bear. No, I am not a 
second Ralph Edmunds. All the shots 
were standing and none over 40 yds. But 
I am a good walker, and I had a good 
guide, and I got good shots. I would 
like to have some other opinions on 
wild shooting, as it seems to be an ail- 
ment that is very common among hunt- 
ers.—Rutan Rikaff, San Diego, Calif. 


Note.—All of which goes to prove that 
there are many men of many minds. Not 
all of ‘us can walk up to two deer and a 
bear and get standing shots at 40 yds. 
or under. For those who can do this 
class of shooting a short-range rifle is 
all right, but, unfortunately, there are a 
lot of gentlemen who like to reach off 
200 to 300 yards, and incidentally can do 
good execution at that distance, given 
a rifle which eliminates or minimizes the 
calculation of trajectory. There is no 
question but that for quick shooting in 
thick timber either a slide action or an 
automatic rifle is superior to any other 
type; but for those gentlemen who want 
a rifle which will reach some appreci- 
able distance they are not so well suit- 
ed. Any rifle should be capable of being 
used with effect at 100 yds. At this 
range the .35 Remington has an energy 
of 1,260 ft. lbs., while the .280 Ross has 
an energy of 2,595 ft. lbs., the .30 U. S. 
Government cartridge 2,034 ft. lbs., the 
7 mm. Mauser with pointed bullet 2,057 
ft. Ibs.. the .256 Newton 2,492 ft. Ibs. 
If the hunter is certain of his ability to 
place his shot well these larger ener- 
gies may not be at all necessary, but 
there are many indeed who prefer to 
have ample killing power to make up 
for a shot not ideally placed or beyond 
the 40-yd. limit.—Editor. 


Which is the more accurate, the .25-20 
Winchester or the .32-20 Winchester? 
What is the accurate range of each? 
Give ballistics of each.—Ernest Runkle, 
Macomb, Il. 

Answer.—The .25-20 cartridge is usu- 
ally considered more accurate than the 
.82-20. This is the general opinion 
among riflemen, but personally the fin- 
est off-hand score at 200 yds. the writer 
ever saw shot counted 228 on the Ger- 
man ring target and it was made with a 
.82-20 Winchester repeater. model 1892. 
using high-velocity ammunition and Ly- 
man sights, plain trigger-pull. The ac- 
curate range of these cartridges is about 
200 yds. You will find the ballistics on 
our ballistic page.—Editor. 


I possess the .30 Government 1906 
Winchester and the regulation service 
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army Springfield. Will you kindly in- 
form me as to whether the ammunition 
for both guns is interchangeable both as 
to full jacket and soft points?—W. P. 
Geary, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Answer.—The same ammunition can be 
used in both rifles, provided new am- 
munition is used. Also, the shells fired 
in the Springfield can be used in the 
Winchester, but it is very doubtful if 
those fired in the Winchester can be 
used in the Springfield, as this action 
lets the shells stretch more.—Editor. 


How much velocity would be lost by 
cutting 4 in. off a 30-in. barrel Krag 
rifle, and will it injure accuracy? How 
can the bolt be removed from a Krag 
rifle. Would the upset of the factory- 
loaded shells, 220-gr. bullet, cause gas- 
cuttng in a barrel bored 811? What 
is the velocity of the Krag -earbine?— 
H. T. Ludden, Petaluma, Calif, 


Answer.—You would lose about 100 ft. 
secs. The velocity of the Krag carbine 
is officially stated at ‘,°??7 £t.-secs. To 
remove the bolt from the Krag rifle 
draw it back to nearly its full stroke, 
lay the rifle across the left forearm, 
pointing to the left, reach over the ac- 
tion and catch the extractor with the 
left thumb and lift it, throwing it away 
from the body, at the same time turning 
the bolt to the right, until the locking 
lug is directly above the bolt. The bolt 
can then be withdrawn.—Editor. 


Please tell me where I can get a New 
Springfield rifle, .30 '06.—S. C. Phillips, 
Basalt, Colo. 

Answer.—Join a rifle club affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association and 
unless some new regulations have been 
promulgated the secretary can purchase 
a rifle which will be the property of the 
club until you have made a sharpshoot- 





er’s score, when it can be transferred to | 
you and become your property.—Editor. | 


I would like to know what is the best | 


gun for deer up, including probably a 
good-sized bear. I cannot afford two 
guns for this purpose. How do these 
guns compare in your judgment, and do 
you consider the bolt action a practical 
gun on game, especially quick shooting 
in brush: .303, .250-3000 Savage, .35 
Remington, .256 Newton, or Winchester 
in .80 U. S. or .303 British? As to cart- 
ridge, I think the Newton the most pow- 
erful, but the weight, action and length 
of the gun looks like it would be in- 
convenient.—C. D. Price, Northport, 
Wash. 

Answer.—The .303 Savage has long 
been used on heavy game. The .35 Rem- 
ington cartridge is quite powerful at 
short ranges. The Winchester in either 
.30 U. 8S. G. or .303 British is a very ef- 
ficient rifle, particularly when using the 
.30 U. S. G. cartridge. The .256 Newton 
is more powerful than any of the others, 
but is a bolt action, which some do not 
like.—Editor,. 


Where are the following arms made: 
Mauser, Jeffery, Mannlicher, Westley- 
Richards, Luger, Snider, Mondrangon. 
And which would be the best bolt action 
gun for sporting? Why is the Winches- 
ter a harder gun to keep up than the 
Remington? I have a Winchester .38- 
55, nickel-steel barrel, which I have had 
for a long time, A friend got a Rem- 
ington .32 automatic about the same 
time, and I have taken better care of 
mine, and still it is rusty and pitted. 
while his is nice and bright. He will 
let his go for weeks at a time and it 
will clean out good.—Elmer E. Miller, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Answer.—Mauser rifles are mule in 
Germany, Mannlicher rifles in Aw8tria, 
Jeffery and Westley-Richards in Eng- 
land, Luger pistols in Austria. The Sni- 
der rifle is a muzzle-loading English En- 
field rifle fitted with a breech-loading 
action. The Mondrangon rifle was used 
to some extent by the Mexican army, it 
being designed by Captain Mondrangon 
of that army, and we understand was at 
one time manufactured in Mexico. altho 
we are not certain of our information 
on this point. Many sportsmen are turn- 
ing to bolt-action rifles of the Mauser 
and Mannlicher type. among which may 
be numbered the Jeffery Mausers. West- 
ley-Richards Mausers. our own Spring- 
field, and the Blake, Remington-Lee and 
Newton rifles. The difference in the 
rifles’ rusting must be due to the differ- 
ence in the treatment they have re- 
ceived. as we know of no reason why 
one should be more susceptible to rust 
than another.—Editor. 
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We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue A. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 


‘SLEEP ON AIR 


With a Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 





Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com- 
fortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 
r 6x25. 

a2. 

































E.A.LOCKWOOD 
TAXIDERMIST 


IDAHO FALLS 
IDAHO 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


The most artistically 
posed, correctly modeled 
game headsexpert skilland 
long experience can pro- 
duce. Grace, alertness, and 
expression, make even a two- 
point deer or small elk more ad- 
mired than many larger trophies, 
Prospective customers advised as to suit- 
able hunting country, and reliable guides. - 

















BETTER THAN 
EVER 


Our Special Offer tells you how 
you can examine our 





Alpine Binoculars 
Made in our Factory. 


PAUL WEISS 
Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 
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> Make Big Profits From Furs 
by Shipping to the 

's Biggest Fur House 

For big trapping money in _ cash, 

send your furs to us at once. Weare 

it because we pay highest prices. 

eneed your skins now, while prices are 

{ rite for new price list on rac- 

coon, skunk, mink, fox, muskrat and other furs. 

We Par wey geeee one Gtne enanty Game cap 
we receive pment. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
FREE T ’s Guide. Instructio : 
Game Lars ep te gg te 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
(2706) 




















226 Funsten Building St. Louis, Me. 









AGE NO 
BARRIER 


a 
a ee. 
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Health, Strength, Lo 





ity 
—are locked up in your internal organs if you 
do not enjoy health to the fullest extent. 

It is not your brain power and grit that 
counts for a long and happy life—but the 
efficiency of your HEART, LIVER, LUNGS, 
STOMACH and other VITAL ORGANS. 

THE TYLER COURSE shows you 4 basic 
principles for obtaining and preserving IDEAL 
HEALTH with the LEAST expenditure of 
Time and Energy ever devised. There is no other 
course of HEALTH TRAINING like mine in 
the entire world. 

I not only promise to improve your PHYSICAL CON- 
DITION beyond your fondest hopes—! GUARANTEE it. 

There are 16 years personal experience back of my 
teachings 

Send TO-DAY for my FREE BOOKLET and see the list 


of prominent people throughout the country who have been 
benefited by THE TYLER COURSE OF ORGANIC EXERCISE 


PARKER R. TYLER, 


209 TERMINAL BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
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Cutter Sporting 


are made to pee eg BR 

bench—by old-fashioned Scand- t 
inavian bootmakers who only oo $s 
know how to work by hand. These boots bring 
you comfort with extreme ruggedness, long wear 
with lightness and the highest waterproof quali- 
ties possible to put into a boot. For hunt or hike, 
camp or trail, better boots can't be made, 


Selected oak tanned sole, uppers from 
“ heart-o’-the-hide” specially tanned 
chrome chocolate leather. Inner sole, 
stitching and every detail ultra perfect. 
Fit guaranteed from self-measurements. 





Write for descriptive literature and get your 
local sporting goods dealer interested in Cutter 
Sporting and ~ Pac” Bootes. 


A.A.Cutter Co., Box 253 Eau Claire, Wis. | 











M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 














A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to ‘‘how to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. e is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.00 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be-filled from this office 
at $2.10 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, : COLORADO 
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REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 











Here is a question I would like to ask 
I have just bought 
a box of .45 Colt cartridges made by the 
U. M. C., and they are almost %-inch 
shorter than the regular cartridge. I 
can understand that you can get the 
power now given by the .45 Colt with 
less boiler-room, but the jump of a 
quarter of an inch from the end of the 
shell to the shoulder in the chamber 
where the old shell used to go is cer- 
tainly not tending toward accuracy. 
This box'of cartridges is marked the 
same as the others and is not the .45 
short that we used to get in Uncle 
Sam’s cavalry—M. H. Lente, Helper, 
Utah. 

Answer.—We believe if you will read 
the printed matter on the box of cart- 
ridges carefully, you will find that 


| while they will go in your Colt .45, the 
| eartridges you mention are made for 


the .45 S. & W., or Webley .45, and it 
may be the .450 Ealey. All three are 
much shorter than the .45 Colt.—L. K. 


Will you kindly tell me what cart- 


| ridge I can use in my .38-cal. Smith & 
| Wesson Special besides the .38 special 
| cartridge, one with not so much power, 
| just to practice with on cans, etc.?—J. 
| D. Strecker, Atolia, Calif. 


Answer.—There are several cart- 
ridges that can be used in the 38 S. & 
The .38 
S. & W. Special 158-gr. bullet. The .38 
Colt Special 158-gr. bullet. The .38 
Long Colt 152-gr. bullet. The .38 Short 
Colt 125-gr. bullet. The 38 S. & W. 
Special target 130-gr. bullet. The .38 
S. & W. Mid-range 120-gr. bullet. For 
the reduced loads, the S. & W. target 
with 130-gr. bullet, and the mid-range 
with 120-gr. bullet, are the most accur- 
ate for short-range work.—L, K. 


Can .32 S. & W. cartridges be used 
in the .32-20 revolver? I have an Offi- 
cers’ Model Colt that does not turn the 
cylinder far enough for the stop to en- 
gage the stop-notch in cylinder unless 
cocked quickly. Is this a mechanical 
fault that the company should correct 
or is it common to this class of gun? 
How is it best remedied?—L. C. Turner, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Answer.—Only the .32-20 cartridge 
can be used in your revolver. Your re- 
volver may operate as you describe on 
account of wear. We would advise as 
the best remedy, that you send it to 
some good gunsmith.—L. K. 


Kindly let me know whether it is 
possible or advisable to use .44 S. & W. 
special cartridges in a .44-40 S. A. Colt. 
Regarding the reloading of .44-40 cart- 
ridges for use in revolvers: I notice 
that Lee Knapp states that one could 
expect trouble if they tried it, while 
Ashley Haines seems to have had good 
results. Knapp gives no reason for his 
opinion, while in the past I have found 
that whenever Haines made a state- 
ment of that kind, hé gave his reason, 
based on his own experience, and I 
have valued his advice accordingly. 
Not long ago I bought a box of .44 U. 
M. C. black powder shells which was 
marked, “For use in old mode] .44-cal. 
Colt revolver.” As my gun is a .44-40 


S. A. Colt, I supposed it was an old 
model; however, these cartridges are 
too large at the base to be used in my 
gun. They stick when almost an eighth 
of an inch from the head. What older 
model Colt for use with C. F. cartridges 
is there than the §. A. Frontier or 
Army? There are a few .30 Lugers 
here which their owners claim are per- 
fection itself, but I don’t like the auto- 
matics; they don’t seem like a gun to 
me, and am perfectly satisfied with my 
S. A, Colt, but think that by reloading 
with Bullseye or the new No. 3 powaer 
better results can be had.—J. W. Jones, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 


Answer.—It is nd@ther possible nor 
advisable to use the 448. & W.S. ina 
.44-40 Colt chamber, as they are two 
different cartridges entirely, both in 
proportion and measurements. The re- 
marks referred to in your letter with 
regard to reloading the .44-40 were 
based on experience. The .44 Colt cart- 
ridges referred to, no doubt, are just 
what they are claimed to be, for the old 
model .44 Colt, which was a remodeled 
revolver, from a cap and ball, and the 
cartridges were made especially for it, 
and will not fit the .44-40.—L. K. 


I have been thinking about buying a 
single action Colt .45-cal. with a 7%4-in. 
barrel, but I have been informed that 
they have quit making the 7%-in. bar- 
rel. Now, what I want to know is: Do 
you know any place where I can get 
one, or do you know any person that 
has one and wants to sell it? Do you 
think that the .45-cal, is too heavy for 
a sidearm on a hunting trip, and do you 
think the recoil too great? If so, what 
caliber would you suggest? Must be 
single-action Colt.—J. A. Jones, Toron- 
to, Ont., Can. 

Answer.—The Colt people are still 
making the .45 S. A., but not in very 
large quantities, as there has not been 
much demand for them in late years. 
One of our local gunsmiths can furnish 
you a Colt S. A. in 7%-in. barrel and 
.41-caliber new for $18 that would be 
better for you than a .45-caliber, as the 
recoil of a .45 is quite strong.—L. K. 


I am reloading the .44 Russian and 
Special for the 1908 S. & W. for target 
work mostly. Have tried King’s Semi, 
R. S. Q and Bullseye. Which in your 
opinion is the best powder to use, and 
also ichcartridge,the Russianor Spe- 
| am using bullets Ideal No. 429,- 
215, grs., and No. 429,251, 253 ers. 
Which bullet is most accurate? Am 
having trouble to keep the 205-gr. bullet 
in the shells. The recoil with a reduced 
load loosens the bullets. This is de- 
signed to be used without crimp. Am 
using Ideal No. 3 Special tools and have 
tried crimping and this does not im- 
prove the trouble. I also find the Rus- 
sian cartridge leads thecylinder slightly. 
Can you tell me how to overcome this 
trouble? The cylinder is chambered for 
the Special. However, it’s supposed to 
handle the Russian, Your attention will 
be appreciated.—B. R. Winchester, Mad- 
ison, O. 

Answer.—In reloading for the .44 S. 
& W. Special, we would advise using 
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the .44 Special shell, as the .44 Russian 
shell, being shorter, will permit the bul- 
let to expand between the mouth of 
shell and shoulder in the cylinder, and 
cause leading. Some prefer Bullseye 
powder, and some R. S. Q.; both are 
good. All shells should be crimped, 
otherwise they are liable to jar loose 
and cause trouble. The Anderton bul- 
let No. 429,215 is considered a very good 
bullet; not having had experience with 
this bullet, however, we can make no 
comments. The factory loaded shell 
contains §.1 Bullseye and 246-grain bul- 
let.—L. K, 


I am sending you a target which I 
shot and which won for me second 
place in a match. The man who won 
first had the same score as’I except 
that he was one-sixteenth of an inch 
closer on the twelve line. Some others 
here who have shot at matches claim 
that this is not a 200-yard target and 
that we were tied. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that it is some sort of a short- 
range revolver target. Will you explain 
200-yard target shooting and tell me 
who is right?—Frank Barrett, _—— 
Alaska. 


Answer.—According to all shsietian 
rules, the cutting away of a ring counts 
in that ring, consequently you are a tie. 
The target enclosed is a Standard tar- 
get for 200 yards rifle. or fifty yards re- 
volver. It is known as a center to be 
used in making a clean target after the 
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SHOTGUN QUERIES 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS 


bullseye is shot out, without changing | | 
the whole target. The complete target | 
is 4-6 feet. The 11 and 12 rings:are 
used only in rest shooting to determine 
closer shots, and that is all they call 
for.—L, K. 


Here is a puzzle for Chauncey 
Thomas or some other six-gun lover to 
solve: Enclosed find two photos, one 
of Fred Austin, now of Grand Junction, | 
Colo., the other of myself. Mr. Austin 
is an excellent shot with the six-gun; | 
can hit a marble tossed in the air or 
make a double on two pint bottles 
tossed up simultaneously. He is a grad- 
uate of the double-action class and is 
aiming with my S. A. A. Colt .45. The 
other is yours truly, not a slouch by any 
means when it comes to allaround | 
shooting with a six-gun. But I learned 
with the old Peacemaker and still stick 
to the old love, altho I’ve tried all the | 
others. Now, the question is, which 1s | 
Mr. Austin? and which would you six- 
gun men consider the best position or 
hold,on the gun. I think Mr. McCutch- 
en could pick out the double-action man 
at a glance.—M., H. Lente, Helper, Utah. | 


Answer.—Mr. Austin’s position with | 
arm extended full length, and left hand | 
resting on the hip, is the position that | 
I use most. I also use the position of | 
the gun arm slightly bent, and the other | 
hanging down by side. LEither is cor- | 
rect and optional with the shooter.— | 
L. K, 




















Can‘you tell me the best size shot to 
use for geese in a full-choke gun, 32-in. 
barrel? I understand that some sizes 
bridge in the choke, which puts the 
shot in bad shape on leaving the barrel. 
—O,. H. O’Neal, Lenore, Wyo. 


Answer.—Usually numbers 1 or 2 
shot would be used for geese in a 12- 
bore gun, full choke. Number 3 shot 
will do better in some guns, or even 
number 4, but those are best adapted 
to small bores. No hard and fast rule 
can be given as to just what size of 
shot to use. Much depends on the gun 
and the way it is bored, also on the 
kind and quantity of powder placed be- 
hind the shot. I can only suggest that 
tests be made of numbers 1, 2 and 3 
shot, using 3% drams of powder. If pat- 
terns are then nearly equal use the 
largest size of shot, but if patterns look 
too open at fifty yards and beyond, give 
preference to the smaller shot, for you 
must have pattern. Shotguns are so 
filled with crankiness that you never 
can tell what a barrel will do’ with a 
given load or a given size of shot with- 
out testing it. While patterns are im- 
perative it will not do to reduce veloc- 
ity in order to secure pattern, when it 
is a question of geese, hence the sug- 
gestion that you first put in what I 
would consider the minimum amount 
of powder, 3% drams of say Du Pont, 
and then, wadding it -correctly, give 
preference to the shot size with which 
the gun seems to do best. 

Every shotgun,crushes a certain pro- 
portion of its shot charge out of shape, 
but one shot size may have a greater 
proportion of the pellets deformed than 
will be shown by some other size of 








shot, and the size best adapted to the 
gun cannot be foretold, but must be 
proved by testing at a paper target. 
Goose guns should be tested at fifty 
and sixty yards on a large sheet of pa- 
per, with a pattern circle forty-five 
inches in diameter. I use for goose | 
shooting a load of 3% drams of Du Pont 
powder, Sweeley’s wadding and a full 
ounce and a quarter of Number 2 shot, 
but I don’t know the weight of your gun | 
or whether you would care to withstand | 
the recoil of this charge. The charge | 
patterns in my gun from 76 to 84%, and 
the velocity is high.—C. A. 





I have a fine old 12-gauge shotgun | 
made by Thomas Newton, 56 King | 
Street, Manchester. The fore arm lock | 
is missing and I would like to know if | 
I couid get one to fit it. The fore arm | 
is something like the Deely and Edge, | 
except that the snap is at the end. The | 
gun is a very old one and is covered | 
with engraving.—V. H. Kriebs, Hacken- | 
sack, Minn, 


Answer.—A new fore-end fastener 
similar to the one made for the gun 
could doubtless be made by any clever 
gunsmith. Write to Von Lengerke & 
Antoine, 128 South Wabash, Chicago, 
Ill. They have a good repair man and 
have always done satisfactory work for 
me. The John Meunier Arms Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., also do repair 
work. Probably other good gunsmiths 
could be found nearer your home, but 
I am not aware of their addresses. No 
repair work could be obtained from 
England at this time even if your gun 
is still being manufactured, which prob- 
ably it is not.—C, A. 








Preserve 


Thrills of the Hunt 


Let us preserve for you the heads and 
hides bagged on your hunting trip. 
Through our years of experience as 
Taxidermists and our natural love of 
animal life and anatomy we have 
learned to pose and mount animals in 
natural attitudes expressing every 
thrill of your glorious hunting days. 


Furs, Rugs and Mounted 
Animals for Christmas 
Nothing more appropriate or appreciated at 
Christmas than fine furs, fur rugs or mounted 
game heads. No where can you buy these 


things so reasonably or with such certainty of 
satisfaction as from Jonas Bros. 


Price List and Field Guide Free 


There are three Jonas Bros., all enthusiastic naturalists as 
wellastaxidermists. If you want the best send us your orders 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 











BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONAGBLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














SEEKING ADVENTURE 


Man 34 years old, in splendid health wishes to 
join some meritorious exploration, discovery or 
experimental expedition. Amount of work, 
length of time or distance of no consequence. 
Best of references. Address 


H.H.,% OUTDOOR LIFE 








Fur prices are high 
this year. Coon, Cea. Mink 


Skunk Muskrat, olf and all 
otser kinds are wanted. Tr ap 
and ship to us. We pay most— 
aud in cash, 


Help-Book Free 


Tells how to trap and pare 
skins for highest prices; describ>s lat- 
as Sane, facieé new SMOKE TOR. 

a is inco.ors, and # 

nernply catalog, FREE © 

WRITE TODAY. . 


A C. Taylor Fur Co. 
“ur Exchange Bidg. 
we Louis, Mo, 
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Nine Previous Winners Shoot in 
G. A. H. 


For eighteen years the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap Tropshooting race at clay 
targets has been staged, and in that 
period no trap gun artist has been for- 
tunate enough to annex the event twice. 

In the days when the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap was at live birds, Tom 
Marshall twice proved the winner, but 
in those days there was only a handful 
of entrants compared to the number 
that now participate in the event. A 
field of fifty was quite a large one in 
the days of live bird shooting. Nowa- 
days we are accustomed to watching 
700 or more shoot in the trapshooting 
classic. 

It is possible but highly improbable 
that any individual repeat in such a 
field. There are hundreds of shooters 
of equal ability, and with the classy 
shots going farther back on the handi- 
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cap marks each year, any one of sev- 
eral hundred is apt to prove a winner. 

Every shooter who has won the event 
comes back year after year in the hope 
of again bringing home the bacon. In 
the recent Grand American Handicap 
race, nine of the seventeen winners 
were shooting with the amateurs, in the 
hope of once more landing the major 
honors of trapshooting, while two other 
winners were firing at the clays with 
the professionals. 

The winners, who were on the firing 
line, were Fred Harlow, Newark, O.; 
Jeff J. Blanks, Nashville, Tenn.; Riley 
Thompson, Cainsville, Mo.; Harvey 
Dixon, Oronogo, Mo.; W. E. Phillips, 
Sr., and L. B. Clarke, of Chicago, II1.; 
Woolfolk Henderson, Lexington, Ky.; 
Mark Hootman, Hicksville, O., and Jack 
Wulf of Milwaukee, Wis. Thompson is 
the only one that ever scored 100 
straight breaks in winning the event, 
and Henderson is the only present day 
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A NOTED TRIO AT THE G. A. H. 


Left to right, Mark Arie (1917), Capt. Jack Wulf (1916) and C. H. Larson 
the pair that tied for first in the 1917 G. A. H., 


(1917), 
and the 


winner of the 1916 classic, 


amateur who won the race from 22 
yards. 

Three times has the event been won 
by men shooting from 16 yards; three 
times from 17 yards; three more from 
18 yards; five times from 19 yards; 
twice from 20, and twice from 22 yards. 
This record includes the win this year 
by Larson, from 20 yards. Mark Arie 
tied for first place this year, and lost 
on the shoot off. He was shooting from 
22 yards. This sort o’ puts the damper 
on the talk that the 22-yard shot hasn’t 
a chance. Arie proved that the 22-yard 
man still figures—as long as he shoots 
to ferm. The trouble in these handi- 
cap events, like all other handicap 
races, is that few run to form. 





Rabbits Are Good to Hunt. 


Rabbits as a source of sport and good 
“eats” have been derided time and 
again by the more pretentious and 
wealthy sportsmen, but this game of 
the every-day man now has a wide ex- 
perience after game of all kinds, says a 
writer in a magazine devoted to hunt- 
ing. 

And those of us who indulge our lik- 
ing for the plebeian pastime of rabbit 
hunting, in fear of incurring the scorn 
of the leisured hunter, can take heart 
from the following writings of an an- 
cient and venerable gunner who has 
pursued game of all kinds over these 
United States and is not too nice to 
admit his liking for the humbler sport 
and the good it produces. 

“Rabbit en casserole for mine once a 
week all winter. That means for this 
choice morsel, as well as birdlets, cook- 
ing in a crockery dish with a cover, 
among vegetables done in small globe 
shapes and swimming in gravy. 

“Some dishes are found more ex- 
clusively on the tables of the wealthy; 
but why? A casserole cooking dish 
costs little. Get a book if you don’t 
know the ropes, and learn how. It 
costs no more to cook a bird or beast 
this way than in the old spider on top 
of the stove, 

“I dislike to see you tramping all 
day and using up good ammunition, only 
to bring home game for poor cookery. 
All game will stand for en casserole, 
and many now never cook a guinea hen 
except in that manner. 

“The rabbit has his nice little ways 
of hiding while you are looking for him 
with a gun, particularly if you have no 
dog along. He simply burrows in leaves 
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CIVILIAN RIFLEMEN 


2825 f. s. velocity in the .30/40 
3000 f. s. velocity in the .30-’06 


INTERESTED? 


Write us 


RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





























Improve Your Shooting 


Enjoy the brisk, bright days of Fall! Banish dull care! Get out in the 
open and get some real fun. Match your gunskill against the frisky clay 


targets thrown from a 
Hand Trap 


For the time being the Du Pont Hand Trap and 100 clay 
pigeons (packed in a small keg) are being offered complete for 
$5.00—a real joy package. This is your opportunity to get the 
complete outfit. Go to your nearest dealer and get one. If he can’t 
supply you, we’ll send it to you direct on receipt of price. 


Order today and write for booklet 
The Sport Alluring No. 23. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Wilmington, Delaware 
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REEDSBURG—Center of 
The Fox Industry in the West 


\ ITH guaranteed A-1 Silver Black 
Foxes, which have been proven 
rolific—with Three Established 
anches—with yearly profits ranging 
up to 40%. 


REEDSBURG ‘:i"=" 
If You Want to Enjoy Enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox Industry. 
Get foxes that are absolutely guaranteed to 
breed true tocolor and witha fixed quality of fur 





From ——>» COLLINS 

io", The Fox Man 
oa hg 100 S. Park St. 
¢re® a Reedsburg, Wis. 











TAXIDERMISTS: 


—on all trophies of the 
chase such as deer heads. 
moose heads and elk heads 
for wall mounts: fox, wolf, 
coyote, bear for beautiful 
mounted rugs; birds of all 
kinds. We tan and dress all 
kindsof furskins for ladies’ 
furs. Send for cataloyue. 


W. W. WEAVER. Custom 
Tanner, Reading, Mich, 














If you want 
your 


TROPHIES | 
CORRECTLY 
MOUNTED 


send them to 
us. We are expert 
taxidermists and use the 
latest and best methods. 
Skins and Hides tanned 
and made into Rugs and 
Robes. 


Prices reasonable. 
THE NORTHWESTERN 
TAXIDERMY CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 









415 2nd St., N. E. 








Taxidermy Pre-eminent 


Prof. Stainsky, learned his 
art from a master 
and from natufe. 
His creations 
in plastic art 
showing the 
natural life 
like repro- 
> ductions of 
your valued 
trophies is the 
work of a master 
and deep student of 
. nature. As theorig- 
‘ inator of the plastic 
art in taxidermy he has 
discovered the only perfect 
way of preserving trophies true to life. We 
have thousands of letters from the world's 
greatest hunters, expressing appreciation for the perfect 
work he has done for them. Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis World Fairs. 
Established 1877 


Stainsky Taxidermy Company 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 














or soft wood soil, leaving only his eyes 
visible, same as a flounder hides in the 
salt water bottom, under a thin coating 
of sand. Then he beats it for a brush 
heap, where you can dance up and 
down something livelier than a tango 
or a hesitation until he comes forth. 

“With the ground heavily carpeted 
with dried leaves and abundance of old 
weed-covered logs and stumps, a rab- 
bit can lead gunners and dogs as merry 
a chase as ever exasperated a hunter. 
Everywhere are his lairs about logs, 
where he enters one end and emerges 
out of the other, while the dogs are 
tearing up the ground at the point of 
disappearance, Sometimes you get a 
good bag easily, and then again, with 
the animals plentiful, you don’t. Real- 
ly, it takes half a dozen boys in a 
bunch to get rabbits galore, and my 
memory of such hunting is that said 
gang of kids beat all the hunters to a 
frazzle. 

“My greatest sport rabbit hunting 
happened years ago in Mississippi. The 
party was mounted on horseback, 
trained for field and forest hunting. 
The field of the chase was an immense 
lot of uncut weeds, dry and rearing 
their heads at the horses’ knees. 

“The hunters started even in a row, 
rode swiftly, but evenly, in straight 
lines, firing between the horses’ ears 
as each put up a rabbit. Employés fol- 
lowed behind, gathering up the de- 
ceased. At the end of the field the cav- 
alry swung around and coursed back in 
straight line, making new rows, like 
plows. In this way the sport kept up 
until the whole area had been thoroly 
covered, when adjournment was had to 
a new field. 

“Such hunting couldn’t last long, it 
was too strenuous, At lunch-time a 


‘lot of tired riders, who were exhausted 


by the maximum of the, greatest fun 
ever, paused long enough to eat, then 
plunged slowly into the forest after 
deer and bear. 

“Nothing arouses Westerners more 
than rabbit hunting in the East. In the 
West the rabbit hunt is a quarterly af- 
fair, in which all of the men tnat can 
be got together engage as a matter ot 
business to kill and destroy the ac- 
cumulated rabbits, forming one of the 
greatest pests, wuich eat more valuable 
products than birds or cattle.” 





Learning to Handle a Gun. 


People are prone to idolize and imi- 
tate a winner, but before the trapshoot- 
ing novice attempts to do things as he 
sees a good shot do them he should 
mentally compare his build, tempera- 
ment and other characteristics with 
those of his model. 

Some men, and good shots, too, han- 
dle a gun in a peculiar manner because 
they have to. Their way may be a bad 
way for a man of an entirely different 
build. . 

For instance, a man may be an excel- 
lent shot and yet clutch the _trigger- 
guard with his forward hand. . Owing 
perhaps to an abnormal shortness..of~ 
arm, or .to some.old-injury to, or peeu-~- 
liarity uf the muscles of an arm, this 


may, for that man, be the easiest and 
best way. 

But this does not prove that it is the 
best way for any or every man, 

As a rule it is well to avoid extremes. 
About the middle of the fore-end is 
where the designer of the gun intended 
the forward hand should be, and this 
most learners will find the best place. 

The term “forward hand” is used be- 
cause there are many left-handed shoot- 
ers and quite a number who can shoot 
from either shoulder. There are a num- 
ber of fine right-hand shots who habit- 
ually shoot with the left arm almost 
straight, so that the left hand grasps 
the barrels in front of the fore-end, 

Very long-armed men are apt to do 
this because the most natural point for 
the left hand falls beyond where the 
gunmaker figured it to be. This method 
of holding, so long as the left arm finds 
it easy, is not necessarily a fault, but 
one should not adopt it unless his build 
compels him to. 

Wherever the forward hand finds the 
quickest and easiest control of the gun 
is the best place. 





A Big Game Hunter Who Shoots 
at the Trap. 


This is John S. Boa, whose picture 2' 
sportsmen shall be glad to see. He 
knows how it feels to be a champion, 
for he has pulled down the professional 
trap-shooting championship of all Can- 
ada. Mr. Boa learned to shoot in the 
Far West; he is an expert with all fire- 
arms, is a big game hunter and spends 





John S. Boa. 
a month each year after Bear; moose, 
caribou and other big game in.Northern 
Canada. He is now engaged ‘fh selling 
shotguns in. the United States... His 


name and his face are both: familiar to 
many of our readers. 
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BERT LEWIS, AUBURN, ILL. 


Winner of the Hercules Open All-Round 
Championship at the G. A. H., 
Chicago. 





The Hunting Spirit. 


Hunting is the most ancient and the 
most complex game of skill known to 
the human race. It makes greater de- 
mands upon the physical strength and 
endurance, moral determination and pa- 
tience, mental quickness and flexibility 
and nervous cooperation and control 
than any other pastime. 

The successful hunter is the embodi- 
ment of the supreme development of 
the human animal. Had the ancestors 
of the race failed as hunters, humanity 
would be known simply by the fossil 
remains dug up by the scientists of 
some more efficient form of life. 

Whether he consciously knows it or 
not, the man who goes hunting is sim- 
ply seeking an answer to the questions: 

“Have I brought this magnificent 
brute, given to be the servant and ex- 
ecutive of my intellect, to its fullest 
development? 

“Is it sound in heart and wind, stanch 
in bone and muscle, keen in sense and 
reason, patient under toil and hardship, 
quick and accurate in action, fit to ex- 
press a man’s soul?” 

All our imposing superstructure of 





spiritual, mental and material civiliza- 
tion is founded upon the simple primi- 
tive ability to get meat. 


} 
| 


| 
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Going hunting is the average man’s | 


way of inspecting the foundation of his 
being. 


We personally entertain the belief | 


that when this foundation of animal ef. 


ficiency crumbles beneath a man—or a | 


nation—the superstructure erected up- 


on it, be it ever so imposing, will ulti- | 
mately fall down—if it is not previously 


pushed over. 





Illinois Had Greatest Number in 
the G. A. H. 


It is interesting to know where all | 


the shooters hail from who participate 


in the Grand American Trapshooting | 


Tournament. 


In the recent trapshooting classic | 


there were 808 entrants, of which num- | 


ber 798 went to the firing line. Seven 
hundred and ninety-eight competitors 
is not the greatest number the Grand 
American ever had—there being 838 in 
Chicago in 1915—but it is a wholesome 
number. No other sport attracts the 
same number of active participants as 
trap shooting. These men and women 


come from all sections, and they defray | 


their own expenses. 

Illinois, as in 1915 and 1916, had the 
greatest number of entrants, with 290 
Of this number, 125 were residents of 
Chicago. The “Windy City” is the real 
trapshooting city of the United States. 
Any city that will turn out 125 entrants 
for the trapshooting classic is deserving 
of particular mention. There were 211 | 
entrants from Illinois in the Grand | 
American in St. Louis in 1916 and about | 
300 in Chicago the year previous. 

The states that adjoin Ililnois came 
thru with the next largest totals. Little | 
Delaware, with five participants, made | 
in reality as good a showing as Illinois, | 
when the population of the two states 
is considered, 

Forty-two states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Canada made entries in the 


tournament, while six states—Louisi- | 


ana, Maine, New Hampshire, Nevada, 
New Mexico and Rhode Island—were 
not represented. The following table 
shows the number of entrants from the 
various states: 


Pars vt ows 290 New Jersey... 5 
Wisconsin ..... 76 California ..... 5 
JOWS ...ccccee 76 Delaware ..... 
Indiana ....... 63 Maryland ..... . 
ee 51 Wyoming ..... 4 
Mi “rae . 9, Washington ... 4) 
chigan ...--- ° South Dakotas 4 
Missouri ...... 22 Florida ....... 3 
Minnesota ..... 16 Georgia ....... > 
Tennessee ..... 16 Connecticut ... 2 | 
Pennsylvania .. 15 Oregon ........ 2 | 
Montana ...... ck tery es 
BMSOE ices vocevhl: Virginian ..¢e« 2 
Kentucky ..... 10 West Virginia.. ¢ | 
New York ..... 20: AUGER: o ceccs 1! 
TE oc wes face 10 Dist. Columbia. 11 | 
Alabama ...... eg 1 | 
Oklahoma ..... 8 Massachusetts . 1 | 
Colorado ...... 7 Mississippi .... 1 
North Dakota... 7% North Carolina. 1 | 
Arkansas ..... 6 South Carolina. 1 
Nebraska ..... 5 Vermont ...... 1 | 
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game ce trap shooting 


Every man or woman is best equipped 
with masterfully-made, tried and 
true, perfectly balanced, guaranteed 
not to shoot loose— 


Only three working parts 


Theodore Roosevelt and other noted sportsmen 
use Fox Guns because of their individual 
beauty and reliability. There’s a Fox Gun 
for your personal tastes or requirements. Priced 
from $30 to $1,000—at your dealer's or write 
us for catalog. 

The Fox-Kautzky single trigger has proved its 
worth and reliability. It fits any Fox Gun—and 
is guaranteed perfect in parts and operation, 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 
4654 No. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—and Fox Guns are 








—guaronteed for LIFE 


FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 








A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
Rear Bidg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 

















FINE FOR THE DEN 


The original oil painting (20x29-in.) 
of this month’s cover, without letter- 
ing of any sort, is for sale. 

It will be sold to the first person 
ordering same and enclosing a $10.00 
remittance. 


Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once, 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 














Your 
Fur 


Skins 
Send your skins to us and 
tell us what you want 


them worked into—a fur 
coat, gloves, mittens, fur 











This set set, cap, robe or rug—and we 
— will save you 50%. 

— We've been tanning and doing 
skins f k f t 
sent us. ur work for every state 


in the Union end Canada for 
over 30 years—our work is right 
and you can depend upon it. 
Write for our book of Style Suggestions and 
instructions for preparing hides for tanning. 
It’s free. 


JOHN FIGVED ROBE AND TANNING CO. 








2942 Forest Home Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. 





No advertisement in- 


serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department, 
first of each preceding month. 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submit as refer- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most effective you can buy. 





Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 


fornia and 


of the hounds, 
of the “better” 
for anything good. 


dales I ever had in my pack. 
of Kalispell, Mont. 





Our Classified Ads as Business Pullers. 


:—Your letter,also magazine containing 
my ad, at hand, and thank you for same, 
from my little ad in Outdoor Life offering some of my hounds 
for sale, I received no less than thirty-seven letters from pros- 
pective buyers in many different states, some from far-off Cali- 
New Mexico as well as Arizona, 
“going some,” and I don’t believe I'll have any trouble disposing 
as the readers of Outdoor 
class of sportsmen, willing to pay a fair price 
Due to the ad section of Outdoor Life, I had 
the good fortune of becoming the owner of one of the best Aire- 
I bought him from Mr. Clyde Cobb 


DR. P. J. PALM, Thermopolis, Wyo. 


I wish to state that 


This is certainly 


Life consist mostly 








Kennel Department. 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS—The 

Twentieth Century all-round dogs, 
are the greatest utility strain on earth. 
Their superior intelligence makes them 
the most desirable of friends and com- 
panions for man, woman and child. 
Their faithful and untiring watchfulness 
makes them the best of guards and pro- 
tectors for camp, home or estate. For 
automobile use they are par excellence. 
They are careful and efficient stock 
dogs. They are true sporting terriers 
and have no equals as waterdogs, re- 
trievers and hunters of all kinds of 
game. The, are trailers, tree barkers 
and stayers. They will climb a tree or 
go to earth and fight anything from a 
rat to a bear. They are raised in the 
open and are worked 365 days in the 
year. Their iron constitution withstands 
the hardest usage and they are breed- 
ers of vigorous youngsters whose hunt- 
ing instincts are bred in the bone. A 
big selection of choice stock at all times. 
Six famous Oorangs at stud. Also one 
of the largest and best-equipped condi- 
tioning kennels in the country. Further 








information on request. Oorang Ken- 
nels, Dept. 12, La Rue, Ohio. 9-tf 
MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are 


working in the game country from 
Alaska to Mexico and delivering the 
goods. Bred in the heart of the Rock- 
ies from trained working stock, they 
are noted for size, gameness and relia- 
bility. Pups, bitches in whelp and 
trained dogs for sale, Mountain View 
Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish wolf- 

hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 
wolfhounds, American foxhounds, lion, 
eat, deer, wolf, ’coon and varmint. All 
trained, Shipped on trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Pur- 
chaser to decide. Fifty-page highly-il- 
lustrated catalog, 5c stamp. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 4-tf 


FOR SALE—SIX GENUINE Blue _ Tick 
and Walker Foxhound pups. The 





kind vith endurance and raised in the 
north. Write me before buying else- 
where. Herbert Neldner, Lewiston, 
Minn. 11-1t 





The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, of 

Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, 
bear and lion hounds; also Airedale 
terriers. All dogs shipped on thirty 
days trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sixty-page high- 
ly illustrated, instructive, and inter- 
esting catalogue for ten cents in 
stamps or coin. (3-tf) 








AIREDALES—TWO LITTERS from our 


lead bitches, now for sale. Guaran- 
teed to make workers. Washoe Ken- 
nels, Anaconda, Mont. 11-it 





AIREDALES—PUPS, for sale. out of 

Champion His Highness, Champion 
King Nobblers Double and Tintern De- 
sire, bitches of quality, sired by Cham- 
pion Abbey King Nobbler and a classy 
son of Elruge Monarch Ex., a champi- 
on Illuminator bitch. Such blood as this 
blended will produce the kind of an 
Airedale you want. Prices reasonable. 
Fourteen months old, registered. Tin- 
tern Desire bitch in whelp to son of El- 
ruge Monarch; first check for $50 be- 
fore November 5th takes her. Dr. Hoff- 
man, Detroit, Minn, 11-1t 





s= Pointers 


TR Broken Dogs 
and Brood Bitches, by 
Champion Comanche 
Frank. Fishel’s Frank 
and Champion Nicholas 
R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for yourcopy. 5-tf. 


U.R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. 
Box CO. 





TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 





foxhounds, ‘coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel, bear, deerhounds. Setters, 
pointers. House and pet farm dogs. Fer- 
rets. Catalog 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
York, Pa. 9-6t 
FOR SALE—THREE FANCY BRED 


pointers. One bitch age 5 years, well 
broken, liver and white, price $50. One 
male and female, age 18 months, will 
retrieve, price $25. Fred Alf, Sultan, 
Wash. 11-1t 


RABBIT HOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, ’Coon, 

opossum, skunk dogs, setters, point- 
ers, pet farm dogs, pigeons, ferrets, rab- 
bits, guinea pigs; list free, Violet Hill 
Kennels, Hanover, Pa. 11-2t 


FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, trained 

dogs and pups, broken in _ splendid 
game country. Satisfaction given or 
money refunded. The Homestead Ken- 
nels, West Swanzey, N. H 8-6t 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock. 
Genuine curly-coated rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 11-1t 














from Im- 
$10 


HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES 
ported English Cocker Spaniels, 


and up. Matrons in whelp, $25 and up. 
Eligible. Obo Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, 
Denver, Colo. 5-tf 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- 
obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 


COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little 

gem, 11 months old, beautiful red. fe- 
male, house-broken, sweet disposition: 
$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels. 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 





IRISH SETTER, Skook Law, A. K. C} 

217915, sire Ch. Conn-Law, dam Ch: 
Virginia Belle. The real _ aristocrati 
One of the best individuals ever sired 
in America, Solid color. Will be of in- 
terest to anyone wishing the best ei- 
ther for field or stud purposes, $150. 
Burton R. Cole, Lewistown, Mont, 11-1t 





SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 

DOGS. A vegetable compound, capsule 
form; harmless. Results guaranteed. 
Prepaid, 8 doses 50c; 18, $1; 50, $2; 100, 
$3.50. Chemical Products Co., Box 1523, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 8-6t 


Hounds! Hounds! 
HOUNDS! 


Buy now and know yourdog 
when the season opens. I 
have some extra good fox, 
coon, and rabbit hounds, at 
the right price and guaranteed. 
Stamps for photos. 10-6t 


H.C. LYTLE, —_ Fredericksburg, Obio 


FOXHOUND, .MALE; black, white and 

tan. Fine looking. Big, strong hound, 
12 months old; price $10. Address Den- 
ver Boarding Kennels, 2919 Forest St., 
Denver, Colo. 10-tf 


ALWAYS A FEW GOOD AIREDALE 














pups on hand, from real sporting 
parents. Ch. St. Ronan at stud, best 
coated Airedale in America. Dr. Dea- 
con, Willows, Calif. 10-3t 





REGISTERED GREYHOUND -. PUP- 
PIES for sale from the fastest and 
gamest strains in America. The -large 





type. Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimar- 
ran, Kansas. 11-2t 
MANGE, ECZEMA, ear canker, goitre, 


cured or no charge. Write for.partic- 
ulars, describing the trouble... Eczema 
Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 12-12t 


TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS; 








also ’coon and varmint hounds; on 
trial. John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 
10-6t 

LLEW ELLEN TTERS, Pointer pups. 
Older dogs. orld’s best breeding, on 
approval, William. McGirk, Silvana, 
Wash. 10-6t 





WORLD’S BEST RETRIEVERS Pedi- 

greed Chesapeakes for sale. C. P. 
Turner, South Division Street, Creston, 
Iowa. 11-1t 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Irish Setter 








pups. All papers furnished. Dr. R. 
H. Washburn, Sapinero, Colo. 11-1t 
FOR SALE—Airedale Pups, sired by 


Imported Soo Performer. Write Chas. 
Walton, Boulder, Colo. 11-2t 


FOR SALE—Fox, wolf 
hounds. Guaranteed. 
Huron, Mo. 


FOR SALE—’Coon and skunk hounds. 
also pups, one Airedale. Stamp for | 
reply. Col. Bentley, Milan, Mich, 11-1t 


FOX, DEER, ’'COON Hounds; squirre! 
dogs and rabbit hounds. J. R. Steph- 
ens, Edgemont, Ark. 10-3t 


THE PALMER AIREDALES 


are reliably bred — winning 
and hunting parentage. Classy 
standard-bred ce pup- 
pies, for sale. ($15 and $20.) 
Address, R. M. PALMER (10-6) 


8447 Renton Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
(author Book ALL ABOUT AIREDALES) 





and varmint 
J. J. W. West, 
11-1t 

















FOR SALE—Several extra good trained 

rabbit hounds. Will guarantee or wil! 
gladly ship on trial. Ed Saum, 320 W. 
Maryiand St., Evansville, Ind, 11-1t 
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The Irish Setter. 


In this issue we naturally turn from 
the discussion of the English setter to 
the other great branch of the setter 
family—the Irish setter. Nearly all that 
we said in our last issue in reference to 
the splendid qualities of the English 
setter must also be applied to the Irish 
setter. The Irish setter is second in 
popularity of the three varieties of the 
setter—the English, Irish and Gordon— 
(we regret to state the Gordon setter is 
so near extinction that we have decided 
not to include this breed on our list of 
model dogs), but we are sorry to say 
the wave of popularity for the English 
setter has swept the Irishman off his 
feet, and there is a perceptiable de- 
crease. in these dogs and their admirers. 
One reason for this is, without speaking 
in a spirit of detraction, the Irish setter 
has not been the success as a field trial 
dog that the English setter has, and 
therefore no great sires and dams have 
been placed on record, and no great field 
trial sires have been placed at stud, 
bringing in a fortune for their owners. 

Curiously enough, unlike other hunt- 
ing breeds, altho the Irish setter has 
lost his hold on the field trial men and 
shooting men, he is becoming more and 
more of a dog fancier’s dog, and more 
are being bred for points and less for 
shooting and field work. This is easily 
attributed to the fact that this setter’s 
beautiful, rich coloration and radiant, 
glossy coat lends itself to the ideals of 
beauty promoted by the bench show. 
This dog’s coat and color takes on a 
polish the brilliance of which surpasses 
any other breed. 

In a close comparison of the English 
and Irish setters, first from a mental 
standpoint, the fiery, impetuous, head- 
strong dash is peculiarly his own, and 
while this is extolled by his admirers, it 
does not appeal so much to the trainer; 
the fire and animation of the Irishman, 
his gameness, courage, speed and en- 
durance are all attributes sportsmen 
admire; yet he is on the wane, dashing, 
stylish and energetic as he is. 

From a field or working standpoint, 
impartially speaking, this branch of the 
setter family does not have the pointing 
instinct or staunchness quite so highly 
developed as the pointer or modern 
English setter. But for retrieving, es- 








pecially from water or standing up, to} 


rough, hard, punishing, cold work, the 
Irish setter’s hardy constitution always 
earries him thru. 

The color of the Irishman has won 
the breed many admirers; he isa whole- 
colored dog, and the best shade is like 
the red of polished mahogany, and his 
coat should be just as rich and glossy. 
Some are lighter than this rich hue, but 
lighter shades are not so much admired. 
The beautiful shades of rich golden 
chestnut and mahogany red, for which 
this dog is noted, have always appealed 
very strongly to the artist, and many 
paintings of the Irish setter have been 
made. In all my show-ring experience 





TI have never seen anything in any breed | 


to compare with such beautiful show 
condition as has been exhibited by some 
Irish setters, for instance, by Jeannot 
and her running mate at Portland, or 
Drug Law at Patabelle at our Midwest 
shows, and scores of other 
whose coats shone like a mirror. 

Among the great names of early Irish 
setterdom, which are now only a linger- 
ing memory, such names come back to 
me as Coleraine, Finglass, Elcho, Pal- 
merston, Glencho, Ruby Glenmore, Dick 
Swiveriller, Kildare, etc., etc. Chief 
among the early lovers of the breed 
were Dr. Jarvis and Dr. Davis, while at 
the present day Mr. Otto Pohl of Fre- 
mont, Neb., has ably done his share to 
keep the breed in the front rank. Lo- 
cally speakiag, Mr. J. Jerolman, 
about twenty years ago, was the first 
to go in for a high-grade Irish setter 
in Denver. In later years Mr. John 
Thompson, vice president of the Colo- 
rado Kennel Club, has most unselfishly 
devoted himself to the success of the 
breed in Denver. Some of the best 
strains are combined in his dogs—in fact, 
Mr. Thompson is the only dog breeder 
that has ever taken up the Irish setter 
as a breed and established a kennel in 
Denver. 

Crosses of the three breeds of set- 
ters or pointers and setters (commonly 
called droppers) have never proved to 
be as successful as the pure stock for 
field work, and from the standpoint of 
looks and uniformity are often hideous: 





SXPLANATION OF CUT. 


depicting our model dog 
the Irish setter, we are 


this 
fairly 
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The Irish Setter. 
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MOUNTAIN - BRED AIREDALES, big. 
vigorous pups from hunting, fighting 
parents who have the royal blood of all 























the leading champions and winners of 
the present day. Imported and Ameri- 
can-bred studs at service. All stock 
guaranteed and prices right. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo 11-1t 
TRAINED FOX and wolf hounds, ‘coon, 
oppossum, skunk and rabbit hounds 
on trial. R. N. Hendricks, Boliver, Mo. 
11-3t 

FOR SALE—TWO GOOD HUNTING dogs 
—fine for coyote or bear. L. N. Pier- 
son, Sprague, Wash. 10-1t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH Bloodhounds- 
Puppies and grown dogs. Greensward 








Kennels, Fredonia, Kans. 3-12t 
PEDIGREED YEAR-OLD Irish Setter 
perfect head, splendid nose; field ex 
perience. Year-old black and white 
pointer, male and female; ready to go 
afield; reasonable G. C. Henry, Route 
4, Porterville, Cal L1-1t 
E NGLISH SETTER PUPS—Pure Llewel 
lin;. beauties; papers furnished; extra 
fine ‘preeding by Momoney II 53400 X 
Majella Bess 40019. Pups whelped Au 
gust 2, 1917 Price, $20 each, On ap 

proval. FF. L. Michalek, Victor, Iowa 
11-it 








DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS | 
2919 Forest STREET, Denver, CoLo. 


tf) 

















Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


CARIBOU, B. C. THE NEW big game 

country. Good moose, caribou, grizzly, 
black and brown bear and goat hunting. 
Trips by pack horse or boat, fine scen- 
ery and fishing for summer trips. Write 








Thompson Bros., Barkerville, B. C. 9-1Lit 
DR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunt- 
er and Outfitter. Yellowstone Park 


camping tours. Bear hunting in spring. 
Moose, elk, sheep and deer from Septem- 
ber Ist to November 15th. Address, Cody, 
Wyoming. 3-tf 


i d 
BEAR HUNTING September —~ y - 
GOATS — (Oatebier 
All other game September to November 


Take our celebrated Salmon Kiver hunting trip by boat a distance 
of 300 miles. Shootitig and hunting the entire distance 


For terms, particulars and reference address 
FIVE MILE RANCH, P.O, Dixie, IDAHO 


Gaurantee shots at BEAR, April and May; and GOATS, 
Sept. aud Oct 





(8-6t) 





WILL GUARANTEE BEAR 
lst in one of the best 
in California. Good dogs. 
particulars address Geo. 
Hyampom, Calif. 


BIG GAME HUNTERS: Shot guaranteed. 

Moose, caribou an@'‘bear. For inform- 
ation and references write J. Van Shaik, 
Loos, B. 3-9t 
BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF 

ELK IN WYOMING—I have recently 
had made up three different subjects of 
elk pictures from photographs, by the 
photo-gelatin process, hand-colored, size 
15x20, on 22x28. paper; the subjects are 
“The Fighting Elk” (the February, 1912, 
cover of Outdoor Life was taken from 
this picture), “Waiting for Breakfast” 
(showing about 1,000 elk on the Leek 
ranch in winter) and “the Tetons in 
Winter” (showing a herd of elk in the 
foreground, taken during the hunting 
season. Price, postpaid, $2.50 each Ss. 
Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 6-tf 


after Nov 
bear countries 
For further 
E. Knowles, 
11-it 












































CS TE Ne 
Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc.—Cont. 


THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. Pp, 
C. Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 














FOR MOOSE, CARIBOU, goat and griz- 
zly bear hunting in Caribou Mountains 
write R. H. Renshaw, McBride, B. C. 
5-8t 





Arms. 








YES—1 WILL TRADE GUNS WITH YOU 


Also buy for cash anything you may have for 
sale. Always have Mausers, automatics and fine 
double guns—besides lots of revolvers and auto- 
matic pistols and a few fine old relics on hand. 
Send 2c stamp for complete list. Remember: I 
stand half the express charges. (5-tf) 


R. F. MINER 
No. 2 PRINCETON COURT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 














FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 

single-shot rifle, cal. .80-1906 Spring- 
field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
pin; A-6 Winchester telescope sight; 
stock checkered; sling swivels; perfect 
condition inside and out; cost before 
war, $75; take $50. One .45-70 Sharpe- 
Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 
barrel perfect inside, full stock, open 
military sights; $20. J. B. T., 532 Wal- 
ton St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-c 





BARGAIN—My .32-40 Marlin, 1893 mod- 

el rifle, full octagon barrel, 30-inch. 
Marble rear peep, King’s Triple front, 
full pistol grip. Take down, full mag- 
azine, lever action. Also string wipe. 
Two bullet molds, 165-gr. and 98-gr. 
Gun in factory condition. Reason for 
selling: I need the money. The first 
$25 takes the outfit. Chas. Gschwend- 
ler, 420 Ontario Street, Wheeling, W. 
Va, 11-1t 





FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson .38 Spe- 

cial, 6-in. barrel, Officer’s model, spe- 
cial sights, like new. No. 4 Ideal re- 
loading tool, melting pot and dipper; 
$20. Model 1912, 12-gauge Winchester 
pump, two weeks in use, like new; $25. 
Royal typewriter, No. 5, $40. A $15 man- 
dolin and case, like new, $7. Money 
back if not satisfied. Address Soldier, 
care of Claude P. Steffens, Bozeman, 
Mont. 11-1t 


FOR | SALE—SCHOYEN Ballard, .32 

Scheutzen rifle, fancy walnut stock 
and forearm checked, No. 4 barrel, 28- 
inch full octagon, palm _ rest, target 
sights, sole leather case. Gun is in 
first class condition inside and out. 
Price $35. . H. Anson, Box 61, La 
Veta, Colorado. 11-1t 








GUN OWNERS—Make your guns, rifles, 

revolvers, etc. like new, with my 
guaranteed recipe for re-bluing and 
browning gun parts. Few cents buys 
material. Same as used by gun facto- 
ries. Recipe mailed for only 50 cents 
money order. E. J. Simon, Box 38, Dane, 
Wis. 11-1t 





BUY, SELL OR TRADE —-Firearms suit- 

able for collections. Old gun books or 
catalogs. Fine breech - loading or per- 
cussion target weapons. List for red 
stamp, P. L. Johnson, 6011 Broad St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 7-tf 


AMERICAN AND IMPORTED Walnut 

gun stocks, blanks. Plain, $1; fancy, 
$2.00; extra fancy, $3.00. Military stocks 
a specialty. Clarence Harner, 113 N. 
Isabella, Springfield, Ohio. 10-4t 


SIX LEFEVER DOUBLE BARREL sam- 

ple guns, 12 gauge 30 inch and 10 
gauge 30 inch, at $25 and up. Write for 
description and price. H. L. Green, Lake 
Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 9-3t 


FOR SALE—Savage take- 











rifle .303, 


down, perfect condition, $20; 40 boxes 
.25-35 Winchester short-range ammuni- 
tion, 30c per bex. J. R. Fletcher, 3121 
Louise St., 


Little Rock, Ark. 11-1t 
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free from the various disputes which 
have centered round the correct type of 
some of the other breeds. The Irish set- 
ter men are fairly unanimous in the 
present-day type, so we have simply 
given one outline which embodies our 
idea] Irish setter. The stifles and hocks 
and hind legs generally are not theoret- 
ically perfect for galloping, but we 
found the theoretically perfect hocks and 
hind leg destroy the refinement of out- 
line so much that we split the difference. 
Nevertheless, as far as an outline goes, 
this dog, we believe, is hard to beat. 

While on the subject of model present- 
day Irish setter we should like to draw 
attention to a point in studving dogs 
that has never been, so far ss I am 
aware, mentioned or discussed, and that 
is that many of our present-day breeds 
have little or no resemblance at all to 
the early type of these breeds; in fact, 
they are more or less a different dog 
entirely. The change is so great in the 
evolution of the show dog that Mr. Har- 
ding Cox, one of the old-time judges and 
sportsman, on visiting a recent London 
show after a lapse of many years, could 
hardly recognize some of the breeds 
newly made over by the dog fancier, and 
this is true in a lesser degree of the 
Irish setter. We sincerely hope lovers 
of this beautiful, dashing field dog will 
see to it that he regains his lost popu- 
larity. 





‘‘Sheep-Killing Dogs.’’ 


I note in the “Mixed Bag” Department 
of the September issue a reply by Mr. 
Herbert R. Robinson, of New York, to 
my article on sheep-killing dogs. Mr. 
Robinson takes me to task in his reply 
in a very indignant vein. I wish Mr, 
Robinson would kindly read what I 
wrote again very carefully, because he 
evidently missed out sOme paragraphs, 
and mistook the purpose of the article, 
which was to be fair to both sides, and 
then read the “Weeks Bill,” which is the 
New York bill under discussion, I stated 
“IT knew dogs worried sheep” and that I 
had always advocated proper measures 
to control and prevent this trouble, 
which would be fair to both the farmers 
and dog breeders. Mr. Robinson flouts 
my suggestion of making a law to con- 
fine dogs at night, to prevent sheep wor- 
rying. On this point, I am confirmed as 
to the practical side of my plan, by the 
fact that since the publication of my ar- 
ticle the Iowa State Legislature has 
adopted exactly my idea, and all dogs in 
Iowa are by the state law compelled to 
be confined between sunset and sunrise, 
and I am constrained to believe this leg- 
islation will be followed in other states. 
In reference to the depreciation of the 
New York sheep-breeding industry, it is 
quite well known among veterinarians 
that sheep growing was ruined primar- 
ily thru disease in the sheep and second- 
ly because mutton could be grown so 
much cheaper in the West, and not, as 
has been asserted, by the sheep-worry- 
ing dogs. The wave of anti-dog legis- 
lation is very real and threatening; New 
York, Pennsylvania and Nebraska are 
formulating laws that will make the 
keeping of a dog almost prohibitive. 
These laws are admittedly designed to 
as far as possible exterminate dogs, or 
make keeping of them very difficult, and 
impossible for the poor. This legisla- 
tion, which is stated to be for the bene- 
fit of the farmer and sheep-grower only, 
applies to the cities, as well as the rural 
districts, and is therefore unfair and un- 
just. Dog breeders say that legislation 
can be enacted to deal with the question 
without beginning an indiscriminate war 
against dogs in general, This is the po- 
sition of the dog owners. The dog own- 
ers are unanimous in joining any move- 
ment to inaugurate sensible legislation 
to eliminate the sheep-worrying dog; 
they are detested by we dog breeders 
just as much as by the sheep-grower. 
But the condition imposed by such bills 
as the Weeks bill of of New York for 
instance, now becoming a law, unneces- 
sarily places such a burden on dog own- 
ers in general, and their dogs in such 
jeopardy that all true friends of the dog 
are making an effort to see that the dog 
gets fair play. Hence, my article on 
sheep-worrying dogs. 

The serious phase of this kind of leg- 
islation as promulgated in the _ three 
states mentioned is that it falls as heav- 
ily on the registered high-class dog and 
the city dog owner outside of the sheep 
zone, as it does on the rural dog living 
in the sheep zone, which it ought to be 
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BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
a age firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
ee, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, = 
and high e double guns, aut an 
Colt and Erith a Wesson revolvers, automatic pom Fag od 
cluding Lugers. ond 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 
WM. R. BURKHARD, 
143 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 

















FOR SALE—Ross 280, shot hundred 

times, absolutely perfect condition. 
Hundred loaded _ shells, empty shells, 
bullets, new set loading tools, carrying 
strap, extra peep sight, first check $55 
takes it. E. F. Romig, 13586 Euclid Ave., 
East Cleveland, Ohio, 11-1t 





FOR SALE—L. C. SMITH 12-GAUGE, 

Ideal Grade, automatic ejector, ham- 
merless double gun. Silvers recoil pad, 
hand protector, leather carrying case. 
Good as new, $55. Harry §, Hill, Pri- 
mero, Colo. 11-1t 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—New Police 

Positive .32 cal. Target revolver and 
powerful pair 26 Ligne Lemaire Field 
Glasses. D. Trass, Madison, Ohio, 11-1t 





FOR SALE—.35 Remington auto and 60 


cartridges. New condition. Shot 40 
times only. $32.50. L. D. Rider, Pampa, 
Texas. 11-1t 





FOR SALE—Colt “Star Gauge” .22. 

Shot only a few times and in factory 
new condition. Price $20. Ed. C. Hill, 
1345 Semple Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 11-it 





WILL BUY your pump and automatic 

firearms, tents, camp outfits, prism 
binoculars. Send stamp for reply. Wal- 
ter Harrington, Carthage, Mo. 11-1t 





8-MM. MAUSER RIFLE, almost new con- 

dition. Cavalry model, with sling strap 
and case. .44 Colt sixshooter, 7%-inch 
barrel, with holster. Best cash offer 
gets each or both. W. A. Buman, Har- 
lan, Ia. 11-1t 





FOR SALE—.250 SAVAGE in good con- 

dition with Lyman sights for $25.00. 
With reloading outfit, for $45.00. Ed- 
win Hagen, Britton, So. Dak. 11-1t 


FOR SALE—'06 SPRINGFIELD RIFLE 

95 cartridges. Best offer. R. Spill- 
ane, 800 Omaha Railway, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, 11-1t 


AM ‘OFFERING a number of firearms, 

fine condition, bargains. Send 2-cent 
stamp for list. Walter Harrington, Car- 
thage, Mo. 11-1t 


WANTED—.25 CAL. MAUSER automat- 
ic pistol. Must be in good condition. 
Box 22, Wellington, Kans. 11-1t 


Antique Firearms. 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old- 

time and modern firearms. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison 
Ave., New York. 1-12t 


Birds and Animals. 


FOR SALE—75 stuffed birds; many rare 

specimens; $200 F. O. B, La Junta. 
Will trade for elk, deer or moose heads. 
E. Gard Edwards, M.D., La Junta, mr 





























FERRETS FOR SALE—HBither color, 
size or sex. Send for free catalog. 
George Schondel, Marshallville, oe 


VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN 
LION FOR SALE—In perfect condi- 
tion. Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 3-tf 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small 
lots. Write for prices. W. H. Camp- 
bell, New London, Ohio. Route 2. 9-3t 











TRAINED FERRETS FOR SALE— 
White or brown, large or small, either 
sex. J. E. Younger, Leavittsburg, Tk 
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Books and Magazines. 


WANTED TO TRADE—Books, maga- 

zines, curios and agates for books on 
natural history, bird, animal, flower and 
tree guides. What have you? oO. J. 
Salo, Red Lodge, Mont., Box 217. 11-it 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE 

for the years 1904-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12- 
13-14-15. Nicely bound in black cloth 
and half moroc:s leather. One year 
complete, per volurne, $3.50 each, ex- 
press prepaid, Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver. ° 7-tf 


Homesteads and Lands. 


IS HE CRAZY?—The owner of a planta- 
tion in Mississippi is giving away a 
few five-acre tracts. The only condi- 
tion is that figs be planted. The own- 
er wants enough figs raised to supply a 
canning factory.. You can secure five 
acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Key- 
stone, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant 
and care for your trees for $6 per 
month. Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man is crazy for 
giving away such valuable land, but 
there may be method in his a 
-10t 


HOMESTEADS, INDIAN LANDS, timber 

and mineral claims. Good fur farm, 
trapping, hunting and fishing locations. 
Advance fee $2. Eugene Eaton, Guide 
and Investigator, Bandon, Ore. 9-6t 


Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 


Stamps, Coins, Curios. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My il- 

lustrated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10e. J. H. Holmes, Clearwa- 
ter, Florida. 1-tf 
































Taxidermy. 


GOING OUT OF BUSINESS — Mounted 

and unmounted elk and deer heads 
for sale for much less than cost. Also 
mounted birds and animals. Write for 
prices. I. Loew, Taxidermist, Colville, 
Wash. 11-1t 


FINE FOR YOUR DEN or a choice gift.- 
Trout artistically mounted by my 








“Plaqued - Chromatic” method. I have 
them $5 up. Write for particulars. 
Theo, G. Langguth, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana. 11-1t 





FUR AND TAXIDERMY WORK of the 

best grade (satisfaction guaranteed) 
done for less money at E. R. Spens- 
ley’s, Taxidermist and fFurrier, Feura 
Bush, N. Y. Write for prices. 11-2t 





Moose heads mounted and unmounted. 

Bear, cougar, cat rugs,’ skulls, felt. 
Lowest prices. Catalog free. William 
Gillette, Taxidermist, 6145 South Yaki- 
ma Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 11-1t 


FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and 

black bear rugs, full and half head; 
killed this winter; fur, prime; cheap if 
taken at once. C. M. Carson, 1023 Riv- 
erside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c. 


B. C. SHABILON, Artist Taxidermist, 
Orangeville, Illinois, does first class 
Taxidermy work in all its noua <7 











FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest J Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. W 


E Y E S Scheol of Taxiderm ee aan 








Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Excellent well-drilling out- 

fit; year-round work; healthful cli- 
mate; irrigation; opportunity to make 
money at once. Will consider trade for 
farm; game plentiful. One hundred fine 
deer horns for sale or trade. W. E. 
Smith, Box 467, Laredo, Texas. 11-1t 














leveled against only, and which it is not. 
This is just the point Mr. Robinson and 
the backers of these bills overlook. If, 
as I suggested once before, the states 
were divided up 
zones, and non-sheep-breeding zones, and 
the’ especial legislation enacted to stamp 


out the sheep-worrying dogs, was made | 


to apply only to the rural zone, much of 


the hostility by the dog owners (which | 


is thoroly justified) would be obviated; 
and the dog population in the rural dis- 
tricts, which are the only ones that can 
cause trouble, can be placed under strin- 
gent laws. 

The correct principle for dog legisla- 
tion is moderate taxation, so that the 
poorest can own a family dog if they 


are willing to control his actions, to pre- | 

vent annoyance and harm, but stringent | 

laws to regulate the keeping of dogs, | 

and to prevent their doing any damage. | 
we C. 


Cc. C. 





War Dogs. 


The value of the dog in war for offen- 
sive and defensive purposes, and more 
especially for locating and finding the 
wounded, is hardly realized by the ordi- 
nary civilian, but anyone who has taken 
the trouble to ascertain the number of 
dogs in use in the present war and the 
soldiers employed to handle them would 
be astounded at the importance attached 
to their work. 

The value of the dog in war is not 
alone as Many suppose, only because of 
his fine nose, that is the scenting power 
(or for draft purposes), but because his 
nose is also an extra sense, it is the 
sense of the power of identification. 
Very few dog breeders (none that I 
know) understand this peculiarly won- 
derful sense of identification. They at- 


tribute his power of finding only to the | 


scenting power, but it is much more 
than the simple scenting power; it is 
well defined to those who study dogs 
scientifically and practically in large 
numbers as the sense of identification. 
It is this sense of identification that 
makes him so valuable on the battle- 
field. 

It is inconceivable to us how the 
bloodhound (the gift is not limited to 
the bloodhound— it is even stronger, for 
instance, in the pointer) can follow the 
inconceivably faint footprints of a man 
or animal, with unerring accuracy from 
an odor so inconceivably faint as to be 
beyond our imagining; it is no more in- 
conceivable that the nervous structure 
of a dog is so sensitized to special en- 
vironing influences as practically to be 
constituted to perceive or feel out the 
mental processes of a human being. It 
is self-evident the canidae have devel- 


oped in them extraordinary faculties of | 


awareness. His wild and primitive ex- 
istence forced him to specialize in the 
development of a perceptive sense far 
superior to our own, It is also reason- 
ably certain that lower animals, dogs 
especially, possess certain peculiar psy- 
chic powers not usually understood— 
powers by which they are able to in- 
terpret the bent of mind of human crea- 
tures in whose presence they happen to 
be. If I had the space I believe I could 
show that the mind of a dog may be in 
such receptive telepathic attitude with 
respect to the mind of his master as to 
interpret the bent of his master’s 
thought concerning the dog’s welfare. I 
believe there is a mutual influence exert- 
ed between the mental mechanism of 
some highly organized lower animais, 
like dogs, existing in the neighborhood 
of one another. I believe there is a sen- 
sitized reciprocal medium of something— 
call it telepathy, magnetism, or what 
you will. Lots of things that dogs do 
are not strange to them as they are won- 
derful to us. This is a digression, but 
a pertinent one. To correctly appreciate 
a dog’s aid in war we must understand 
its mental processes, and apprehend the 
influences which govern its activities. 
It is obvious if we can make use of 
these wonderful faculties as an aid in 
warfare that it would be stupid not to 
avail ourselves of the help of dogs. 

Too much stress has been placed on 
certain breeds as being especially valu- 
able in this field of work, but those 
whose experience with dogs is almost 
unlimited know that it is not especially 
the breed so much as qualified individ- 
uals from any breed, often common mon- 
grels. It is not the breed so much as 
the individual dog which is fitted for 
the work on the battlefield. 

Now this country has entered the war, 
a large number of dogs will probably 


into sheep-growing | 
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WILL BUY YOUR FIELD GLASSES or 
} binoculars for cash—this is the time 
to sell them. Will pay you the full 
price you paid within past three years 
for any purchased of the F. W. King 
Optical Company of Cleveland, and a fair 
price for any others in good condition. 
| Lemaire field glasses wanted e-pecially. 
F. W. King, 12 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. 10-2t 


FIELD GLASSES 
PRISM BINOCULARS 
MONOCULARS 
TELESCOPES 
Telescope Gun Sights 
Send two red stamps for de- 
scriptive circular and de- 
tailsof freetrial offer. Will 
exchange for useful arti- 
cles. Give complete details 
of what you have, and what 

you want in exchange. 


LaRoy H. Zehrbach 
Dept. O-L-9 Leipsic, Ohio 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Books, “How to 

Obtain a Patent,” and “What to In- 
vent,” sent free. Send rough sketch for 
free report regarding patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us for 
patents. Patents advertised for _ sale 
free. Established 20 years. Address 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 











| 453 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 10-8t 





FORD JOKE BOOK, big song book and 

Fiji Island newspaper, 10c each, or the 
three for 25c. Cachoo joke sneeze pow- 
der, dozen bottles, $1; vest pocket bank 
check protector, 50c; full line theatrical 
hair goods. Send 6c for catalog. Ad- 
dress Percy S. Ewing, Decatur, Ill. 3-tf 





COYOTES —I trap them by the hun- 

dreds. For $1 will tell you how to 
catch coyotes and wolves at all seasons; 
to set so cattle and rabbits won’t spring 
your traps; best baits, etc. Wm. J. Mc- 
Pherson, Lafontaine, Kan. 11-1t 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, 

tetter, old sores, catarrh, dandruff, 
sore eyes, rhematism, neuralgia, stiff 
joints, piles; cured or no charge. Write 
for particulars and free sample. Eczema 
Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 12+12t 








ICK UP some easy money gather- $2 
ing butterflies, insects. I buy 750 
kinds. Some $1-$7. Intensely in- 
teresting. 2c-stamp brings PROS- 
PECTUS. Get posted. SINCLAIR, Box ty 
244,022, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. (\1-1t) 


CAMERA—5x7 Premo with film pack 

adapter and metal tripod. For sale 
cheap. Eugene Parsons, 1155 West Col- 
fax Ave., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 


WEEDS WANTED—Flowers, seeds, ber- 

ries, leaves, barks, roots; 2c to $2.50 
pound. National Drug Co., Dept. BB, Ya- 
kima, Wash. 9-3t 


THOUSAND BEST INDIAN BASKETS; 














price free. Gilham, Highland Springs, 
Calif, 12-12t 
ACCOUNTS AND CLAIMS collected 
everywhere on commission. Beacon 


Collection Agency, 23 Cedar St., New 
York. 11-1t 





CHILBLAINS—Quick, permanent relief. 
Prepaid, $1.00. Particulars 2c, Eu- 
gene Eaton, Bandon, Ore. 11-5t 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


‘ and how to feed. 
Mailed Free to 


any address by | H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 











“me IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 
A rN 


2 )ENT'S CONDITION PILLS 
i) cceuteeeliedh @eelem, cstetiy 
Soi Ou Disrists POE Stet 

Newbargh, N. Y.~THE DENT CO.-Teroato, Can. 
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| KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 
le , by W t 
G O OD | While Motoring, ee oon ndack ¢3 
GRUB mee mee by 
for CAMP 
and TRAIL 


wool-lined, ten inches high. Give size 
and state whether to be worn over 
shoes or hose; not used for walking. 
Satisfaction or money back, 

“Old timers”’ will tell you that FULL-MEAL 

is the grub to tote when you hit the trail 
scouting, hunting, trapping, prospecting, 
hiking. A piping hot meal in five minutes,— 
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Largest stock Adirondack Out- 
loor ——_ furs, cages, 
LEONARD & CO., 
129" iain $St., Saranac Lake, WN. Y, 
delicious and satiafying. DON’T BE CUT 
FULLMEAL ILES eee he. 
soe mame ptr soe ete aaahees 
is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 
fe ge A es me one ee ee sicians and surgeons. Ointments, sup- 
It’s good, hot or cold— positories and other local applications 
better hot. An ideal trench give only temporary relief, 
Can be used in many samp! f P "s Pile Tablets and 
+ Ag et ces will bless the Grant ay this. Write 
Your grocer will supply. E, R. Page, 309 Main St,, Marshall, Michigan 
and your address, enclos- 
ing 25c for full-sized can, 
parcel post, prepaid. | 2 I-X@ Ee’ Ss 
THE HASEROT : P/ 


. shoes, etc. Ee” 
“Gat ALOG 
—for that hungry feeling of treatment is the correct one, and 
food. Always ready. If you have piles in any form write for a 4 
If not, send us his name 
CANNERIES CO. 











Ee HANDY 
GLU BOTTLES 


WiLL MEND IT IO 


Dept. P. Cleveland, Ohio 
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COCKS-CLARK 


ENGRAVING CO. 


DESIGNERS 
and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 


for Catalogs. 
| aciverteae 
or offer PUrLPOSeS 


BARCLAY BLOCK 


DENVER, COLO. 
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rE MAKERS FoR OUTOOORS ath 







































FISHING TACKLE 


THAT'S FIT FOR FISHING 









NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK sicnh*s "serine 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 






























become attached to certain units, and it 
is to be hoped the mistakes made early 
in the European war by trying to use 
dogs that were totally unfitted for the 
work will be avoided. We believe the 
canine branch of the service is capable 
of still greater development than has 
ever been attained, and the part the dog 
woe aa as war has only been scratched. 





A Friend in Need. 


One day a terrible fight was taking 
place on the pier between a Newfound- 
land dog and a mastiff, when suddenly 
both fell into the sea below. The New- 
foundland, of course, did not mind this 
mishap and at once swam to the shore 
without any difficulty. As soon as he 
landed, he looked around and saw the 
mastiff, who could not swim, being 
quickly carried out to sea. The noble 
dog, instead of rejoicing over his en- 
emy’s misfortune, plunged into the 
water, took the drowning creature by 
the collar, and keeping his head above 
water, towed him safely to shore. After 
this the dogs were known to be the best 
of friends and never to quarrel again. 





The Dog Poisoner. 


In a clipping from the Advance of 
Calhoun, S. C., sent by a friend, we read 
a distressing story of the deliberate 
poisoning of a puppy, with this vigorous 
comment: 

“What of the wretch who placed the 
poison where an innocent little pup 
would get it thru its instinct of nature? 


| Will his soul ever suffer as that poor 
| little pup did? We hope that a merciful 


God will spare him such; but unless God, 
in His mercy, should intervene, some 
day that soul will writhe in an endless 
torment where ten thousand yelping 
curs will be called to pass before his 
face to shield his gaze from the sight of 
a poisoned pup.” 





Canine Queries. 

I have a 4-year-old pointer which has 
a very bad habit. He works good. on 
first starting to hunt, but when he 
scents game he becomes uncontrollable. 
He simply goes wild. This dog had a 
habit of running rabbits when I first 
purchased him. I tried every method I 
could read of to cure him, but all failed. 
I finally shot him with bird shot. This 
method stopped the rabbit question. The 
pointer will weigh about seventy-five 
pounds, and has the marks of a good 
dog. His color is white and briar 
ticked. As farasIam able to learn he has 
had but little training. He will stand 
for some time on point on chickens on 
nest; does not suck eggs and will hunt 
and kill rats equal to a rat dog. I live 


|} on a farm and hunt a great deal, and I 


would thank you very much for any ad- 
vice you might give me upon the sub- 
ject. The dog is very fast, and it re- 
quires a great deal of coaxing to hold 
him down.—Wm. Pearman, Litchfield, Il. 


Answer.—Procure a good spike color 
and with it first teach the dog to turn 
instantly and come back to you like a 
flag when you call him, by using a long 
rope on the collar and jerking him up 
short and suddenly while he is walking 
away from you. Next teach him to 
“toho,” that is, stand motionless, when 
you raise your hand, or call out “toho.” 
You can teach him this by dropping the 
end-of the rope formed into a lop over 
a post unknown to him, and letting him 
stay on the cord while you walk away 
and come back. Be careful to use the 
word “toho” at the time or soon after 
you drop the loop of the cord over the 
post. Also take him out into the Tield 
with a spike collar and use it to punish 
him when he runs in. It takes patience 
to break an old dég from running in and 
chasing fur, but it can be done by the 
determined use of a sharp spike collar 
See also my article on coupling dogs in 
the October number of Outdoor Life, and 
if possible couple him to an old dog, as 
directed in that article, from time to 
time when you are TS) over him.— 
yah BY» 2 : ies ete 


I have an Trish setter about 9 months 
old, and something is wrong with her 
head. She keeps her ears drawn up, and 
the skin on the top of her head is very 
much wrinkled. Her eyes have a skin 
from the lower corner which at times 
covers half of her eye. Whén eating 
she fairly smacks as a hog does; Please 
advise me as to what I should do. She 














has never had pups.—G. W. Chapman, | 


New Orleans, La. 


Answer.—We regret that the ditties! 
tion you give is too vague of this case | 
to form a correct opinion. Examine the} 
internal condition of the ear, and if there | 
is a discharge or discoloration, write for | 
advice. In reference to the eyes, most} 
probably the nictating membrane is| 
only a little more noticeable than usual, | 
which is no harm.—wW. C. C. | 





Do you know of any good remedy for | 
the cure of dogs that have been sal-| 
moned? We have lost several valuable | 
dogs here in the past and as yet have| 
no cure for them.—E, M. Condit, Tilla- 
mook, Ore, 

Answer.—Refer to articles on “Sal- 
moned Dogs” in the February and March 
issues of Outdoor Life, and read the 
points we mention carefully. Our own 
personal experience with ‘“salmoned” 
dogs is nil. There must be a profound 
toxemia with an inflammation of the 
lining of the intestinal canal and stom- 
ach, washing out the intestines with 
copious high enemas, when first indi- 
cated. The earlier this is done the more 
effective is the remedy. Administer fre- 
quent large doses of milk of bismuth for 
food; also orange juice and white of egg | 





beaten up, until the crisis is past. For | 
supportive medicine, give 5 grains of | 
nuclein three times a day.—W. C. C. 


Will you kindly advise me as to what 
I shall do in the following predicament? 
My Airedale bitch is due to have puppies 
about September 12th (period of gesta- | 
tion, sixty-two days). I do not care to| 
raise the pups and do want to take the| 
old dog on a hunting trip beginning Oc- 
tober Ist. The dog is 2% years old and 
has had puppies once before—Leland | 
Chumlea, Bellingham, Wash. | 


The period of gestation is sixty-three | 
days, not sixty-two. Under the circum- | 
stances you mention, drown the pups, if | 
possible, as early as you can after they | 
arrive, at least before they suck the} 
mother. If not able to do this immedi- | 
ately after you discover them, drown 
them. If they are destroyed before they | 
nurse, and the breasts rubbed with cam- | 
phorated oil for a week, no harm will 
come to the mother.—W. C. C. 





[ have a fine Airedale bitch 3 years 
old. She has been out of condition for 
some time, She has good action and 
runs with the hounds several times a 
week. She eats well, but her eyes run 
badly. She is very thin, and her hair 
slips easily. She has no scabs or itch 
on her body and doesn’t scratch much. 
I have tried several kinds of medicine 
and had a veterinary with her, but it 
has done no good. Can you tell me what | 
to do for her?—Fred McDonald, New|} 
Bloomfield, Mo. 


Probably pernicious 
causative factor is most likely worms. | 
If you have not used worm medicine, | 
fast this dog forty-eight hours and dose | 
for worms. Then use a straight milk | 
diet with an occasional raw egg for two} 
weeks. Give a teaspoonful of Fellow’s | 
Syrup morning and evening.—W. C. C. 


anemia, The 





. The Prayer Dog. 


The PRAYER Dog kneels 'neath the star- | 
lit sky; | 
He prays for the West that was. } 
In silence dread he raises his cry 
And calls on the spirit of the dead. 


He listens and watches far in the night 
For the mighty sweep of the herd, 
Till low in the West, in the whitening 

light, 
He hears the call of the wild. 


In 7 dawn of morn, with eyes grown | 
m, 
_ He beholds the West to be. 
God’s future, unfolding, soothes him; 
And he dreams of the West that was. 


L. GORDON. 


Can Not Some Reader Help With 


Information? 
_Editor Outdoor Life:—Would appre- 
ciate it if you would give me what in- 
formation you have about good hunting 
and fishing in Florida, I do not want 
a fashionable place or expensive, but I 
am looking for good sport, particularly 
shooting, more on small game, quail, 
ete., than large game.—H. W. Voss, 27 
William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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lectric Lantern 


That Gives Daylight at Night 


T'S not a flash light, but a continuous, steady burning 
| electric lantern that throws a big flood of silvery, white 

light in all directions and for a distance of 500 ft. 
Uses two No. 6 dry batteries that burn by the hour 
and last for months at one-fifth the cost of ordinary 
flash batteries. Now when days are short and nights 
are long you need this wonderful lantern. 


Get a 









Razer sane 


the Lantern with 1000 Uses 


Comes beautifully finished and lasts for 
years. Has high bail handle that fits over 
your arm, and handles that fit your hand. 
Stand 7 inches high. Great for Sportsmen, 
Campers, etc. Has 10000utdoor andindoor uses. 


Ask Your Dealer or Order 
Direct From This Ad 


See the Delta Electric Lantern at your 
dealer’s. If he cannot supply you send us 
$3.25 and lantern complete with batteries wil! 
be sent you postpaid, Send today! 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. 


Address Dept.34 MARION, IND. 


Branch Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Winnipeg 


Manufacturers of Portable Night Light» 


Toronte 














‘Fishing Rod Repairer 


Expert Gunsmith and » AMATEUR | 


TRAINER 


By Eo. F. HABERLEIN. 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT.-ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER $1.00; CLOTH AND GOLD $1.60 
MAILED POSTPAID BY THIS PAPER. 


2A >> ON 












I cater to first-class 
trade only. 


LEE KNAPP, 1028 18th St., Denver, Colo. 
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THE SMITH GUN 


Speaks for itself. 


A fair shot—no 
expert made 
these pat- 
terns with 
a Field 
grade 12 


gauge Smith at 
30 yards—Lifesize 


ducks 30 inch circles. 












Left Barrel modified choke 56 


Right Barrel cylinder 23 kill- 
killing pellets in body, not wings ing pellets i 


in ly, not wings 


It’s the Dead 
Duck that counts. 


Catalogue on request 


The Hunter Arms Co., Inc. 


34-54 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 
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Outdoor Life 


For the Outdoor Man 


3-in-One keeps everything of steel, iron or nickel absolutely free 
of rust and tarnish. And lubricates all delicate mechanisms “oil- 


right.” 


venting leading and pitting. 


3-in-One makes a gun work without hitch or hesitation. - 
Keeps trigger, action, ejector in Al order. 


Cleans out barrel, pre- 


Try this good oil for keeping your razor sharp and softening 


and preserving the strop. 


3-in-One puts “Gee-Whiz” in a fishing reel. 


A drop or two on 


bait makes fish bite better—expert fishermen say so. 


Try it! 
toes, black flies. 


Also a fine repellant for midgets, mosqui- 
If insects do bite, rub on 3-in-One. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


is superior for all automobile and motor ‘boat mag- 








BOOKS =r | 
SPORTSMAN 


Henry David Thoreau, by F. B. Sanborn; 
500 pages; illustrated; $4.00; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., New York. 


The writer of this brief review has 
long been a lover and student of Thor- 
eau, his “Walden” being a sort of bible 
to.him, He has upon his shelves sever- 
al lives of Thoreau, and yet this last 
volume is a final and definitive .biogra- 
phy of his human god. New light is 
thrown upon the life of the Concord 
philosopher, and by a man who was him- 
self a member of the Concord group, and 
an intimate friend of Thoreau’s. I am 
grateful for this new material and am 
sure that no lover of the hermit of Wal- 
den Pond will be satisfied until he pos 
sesses a copy of the work.—oO. W.S. 








Kinks, edited by H. N. Katz; illustrated: 
175 pages; $1.26; The Outer’s Book Co.., 
Chicago. 

This handy reference book is made up 
of useful tips for shooters, hunters, fish- 
ermen, campers, etc., that have appeared 
in Outer’s Book, the sportsman’s maga- 
zine of Chicago, Ill. These “kinks” are 
shown by both prose and picture but 
principally by picture. There are 250 
helpful hints in the book, of which 214 
are illustrated. There is no sportsman, 
from the man in the “rocking chair” 
class to the seasoned pioneer, but who 
can say at the conclusion of reading this 
book that he has derived both pleasure 
and profit from it. 


“The Human Side of Trees,” by Roya! 
Dixon and Franklyn E. Fitch; 200 
pages; $1.65; Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. 


Here the lover of the out-o’doors has 
a delightfully intimate study of tree 
friends. A brief glance at a few of the 
chapters will indicate the unique treat- 
ment: “Trees That Build Cities,” “Trees 
With a Personality,” “Trees With a Col- 
lege Education,” “Religious Trees,” etc., 
ete. At first the reader may think some 
of the chapters rather “far-fetched,” but 


netos and commutators—stands high speed and 
doesn’t gum or dry out. Oils a bicycle perfectly; 
water-proofs boots, shoes, leggins; keeps saddlery, 
harness, ball mitts and belts from rotting. 

Sold in sporting goods, drug, hardware and gen- 
eral stores, 1 oz, bottle, 15c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. (% pt.), 
50c. Also in patent Handy Oil Cans, great for camp- 
ers and all sportsmen, 3 oz., 25c. If your dealer does 


not keep these cans, 


post, full of 3-in-One, for 30c. 


we will send one “by parcel 


FREE Sample and Dictionary of uses 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165EEM. Broadway, New York 


HIVE 














WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





MAINE ARCHED INNERSOLE 
Takes away that flatfooted feeling so as to make your 
Hunting Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same as your every- 


day shoes. Every hunter should wear them on long tramps. 
Very best leather with all-wool felt back. Between felt and 
leather is an adjustable steel arch. PRICE, 86c postpaid. 


Send for circular. L.L. BEAN, Mfr., Freeport, Me. 


























MAKE MONEY TRAPPING 


**THE ART OF TRAPPING’’ 
» THE B 24 AND MOST COMPLETE 
TRA 'S* GUI EVER PUBLISHE 

Will teach you how—hundreds of useful and valu- 
able ideas—it gives an accurate description of the 
different Fur. rc of N America;it tells how 
and where to e best metheds of maki 
sets; the right ‘Sind of ‘baits anes scents; the size o! 
traps to use; the correct way of skinning a and- 
iiag; the trapping lawe of every pate wen ty 
illustrated—just the book you have been looking for. 


The price is 25e stamps er coin Send for your copy today 
A. B. SHUBERT, Inc 
Dept.G, 25-27 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


















ys CAMP OUTFITS 
™ ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


Complete Equipment for 
One Man or a Regiment 


for Camp or Outdoor Life 
BOY SCOUT, vone DEFENSE, 
ARMY AND NAVY UNIFORMS 
Tents, Cots, Blankets, Camp Furniture, Cook- 
ing Outfits, Shirts, Breeches, Khaki Uniforms, 
Trousers, Coats, Sweaters, Hats, Leggings, Boots, 
Shoes and hundreds of other articles in our 
new Catalogue ‘‘t.”” Send 4c. for postage. 
Write to-day and save money. 

Prompt Delivery—Money Back Guarantee 


ARMY X NAVY EQUIPHENT CO.new'voms cst 


Eve: 








he will arrive at a better understanding 
of these children of our common mother, 
Nature. The book is worth while. 





“The Wayside Flowers of Summer,” by 
Harriet I. Keeler; 288 pages; illus- 
trated; $1.65; Scribner’s, New York. 


This book is almost an anthesis of the 
former. Coolly, coldly scientific, it is 
just the book for the somewhat botany- 
wise angler to take in his pocket when 
the July and August trout are rising to 
mid-summer flies. It will name all those 
tall, assertive blossoms which press upon 
every side, in a delightful way, too. Tall, 
narrow, flexible, just right for the 
pocket 


“A Romance of the Sawtooth,” by “Ogal 
Alla”; $1; 153 pages; Fred G. Mock. 
Nampa, Idaho. 


Out of the West comes another pleas 
ing little story —‘A Romance of the 
Sawtooth,” by Ogal Alla. Our readers 
will remember the author as the writer 
and publisher of “Blue Eye,” a story of 
cowboy days in Colorado, that many 
Western reviewers pronounced the best 
and truest to life of any cowboy story 
ever written. Ogal Alla’s latest book 
deals with frontier days of Idaho and 
demonstrates an intimate knowledge of 
the hardships, privations and dangers 
besetting the trail blazers. While th« 
love story is well written and holds one’s 
interest, the book is more valuable fo: 
its historical features. It vividly and 
accurately describes the lives of hun- 
dreds of early settlers, and will appea 
to them more than anything that has 
ever been written by an Idaho author. 


“The Battle With Tuberculosis and How 
to Win It,” by D. MacDougall King 
M.B.; 258 pages; $1.50 net; J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. 


As a result of many conversations, not 
a few confidences, and witnessing th: 
little comedies and tragedies that ordi- 
narily are enacted behind the scenes of 
sanatorium life, the author, a doctor and 
a patient, has become increasingly con- 
vinced that the great number of deaths 
occur, not because the disease is terribly 
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virulent, but simply because the major- 
ity of patients do not understand the 
significance of the reasons underlying 
the only treatment that will bring suc- 
cess, This book is written in the hope 
of setting forth in a simple and interest- 
ing manner the fundamental scientific 
facts which help to answer the patient’s 
— inquiry: “Why must I do 
this?” 


“The Nature Lovers’ Library,” edited by 
T. Gilbert Pearson and H. E. Anthony; 
2,000 pages, 5,000 subjects; illustrated 
by hundreds of field pictures and over 
100 plates in full color from originals 
by LA. Fuertes; $28.50 in install- 
ments; the Nature Lovers’ League of 
America, publishers, 44 East Twenty- 
third Street, New York, N. Y. 


This great work comes in six large 
volumes (see advertisement, this issue), 
and gives special attention to American 
birds and mammals. The section on 
“Birds of America” is edited by T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, secretary of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, assist- 
ed by John Burroughs and other famous 
naturalists. Another section, on the 
“Mammals of America,” is likewise a 
complete study, giving not only big 
game, but rarer and smaller species, 
with exact descriptions and range, so 
that every sportsman can find just the 
information he seeks. Over 500 sepa- 
rate species are described. and the ma- 
terial is so arranged that the reader can 
instantly find the particular kind of 
beast that he is especially interested in, 
and its relation to other families. 


Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. 
Postage extra. 





Trade Literature. 


We have received, with the compli- 
ments of the Remington Arms-U. M. C. 
Co., Woolworth Building, New York, 
their new calendar—a beautiful repro- 
duction of a quail-hunting picture drawn 
by Lynn Bogue Hunt. There is no great- 
er painter of game birds and animals in 
America today than Mr. Hunt. For this 
calendar he has produced for sportsmen 
a quail subject which is a distinct thrill- 
er from the standpoint of action and a 
delight in its faithful and pleasing color. 
This is a masterpiece that will be care- 
fully preserved by followers of field 
shooting. Sportsmen the world over 
will treasure this calendar—those who 
are fortunate enough to get one —and 
when its sixteen leaves have gone (for it 
embodies also the last four months of 
this year). will frame it “for keeps.” 


A neat little folder is to hand from the 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 10, Ithaca, N. Y., 
describing the Ithaca one-barrel trap 
gun. One illustration in this folder 
showing the above gun is 26% in. long— 
the largest cut of a shotgun we ever 
remember seeing in trade literature. The 
circular, of course, is worth perusing— 
and asking for. 


The Utica-Duxbak Corp., 4 Hickory | 
Street, Utica, N. Y., has hit on a very| 
effective method of increasing their ad- | 
vertising efficiency. They have issued | 
four booklets of game laws of the! 
United States—after dividing the states | 
into four groups—and any one of these| 
booklets will be sent to any sportsman | 
or fisherman upon request. Besides the | 
game laws there is published in these} 
booklets much valuable matter relating | 
to forest preservation, hints to campers, 
notes for equipment, etc., besides, of | 
course, descriptions of Duxbak and) 
Kamp-It hunting and outing ee, 
Anyone writing to the above company 
and telling them the state of which they | 
would like the game laws will be sup- 
plied with a copy gratis. | 


The Cole Motor Car Co. of Indianap- | 
olis, Ind., publishes regular editions of | 
a bulletin on Cole cars that is very in- | 
teresting. Prospective customers will | 
derive much information and gain valu- 
able knowledge from reading a copy, | 
which is send to any address gratis. 


The Lefever Arms Co., 110 Lake street, 
Ithaca, N. Y., has just sent us their lat- 
est catalog of Lefever shotguns. These 
guns are shown up beautifully in their 
natural colors in all grades from the 
$1,000 grade down to their $25 shotgun. 
This catalog is sent to any sportsman on/| 
request. 
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S$$$SS$SSSSS 
MELGEM ALC iE: 


Get all your furs are worth. 
We pay top prices always. 37 
years’ continuous growth is 
proof of our fair dealing. 

For those who ship to us, we have a 
beautiful 1918 calendar in colors, also 


pricelist and shipping tags—all free. 
Send namesof threetrappers you know. 


We hold furs separate, 


Bolles 6 Rogers 
| Be x St Omaha. \ 
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OU TAVENN VE 


La, eee on a 
PRONOUNCED “SHEE” 





THE PRIDE OF THE 
SKI MAKER’S ART 


Used in making 
World’s Record 
dump of 203 
feet by Mr 
Henry Hall 
Learn to Ski 
The King 
of Winter 
Sports. 
Write forour 
new catalog 
free, 
NORTHLAND 
SK! MFG. CO. 
Minn. Transfer 
St. Paul, Mino 




















These Birds Flew Halfway Around the 
. World—And Back Again! 


Their tireless wings swept the vault of heaven from their nesting place, 
within the Arctic Circle, down to the sullen waters of the Antarctic—a 
Then as the sun began to pale, back again they 


journey of 11,000 miles. 


flew, so that eternal sunshine might beat upon their heads. 
ing life story is only one of hundreds to be found in the newly published 


Nature Lovers Library 


SIX LARGE VOLUMES 2,000 PAGES 5,000 SUBJECTS 
It is like no other work you ever saw, and will just fill the gap in your library. It is the 
only COMPLETE and FINAL record of our birds and animals, many of which are fast disappear 
ing. The text is of two kinds—first, an exact, scientific description ; and, second, a live-wire 
story of the animal and its habits, by some man out in the field. And the pictures are right 
from the open, too. You see the bear charging—and the moose turning with angry surprise 


Two unusually important sections include- 


Birds of America 


Edited by T. Gilbert Pearson of the 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties; John Burroughs and Others. 
Upwards of 1000 of our native birds are 
described. The text is supplemented by 
hundreds of drawings by such men as 
Brasher and Horsfall, as well as _ photo- 
graphs of living birds. There are over 
100 full color plates by Fuertes. 


The 


All the world of living things is covered in text and picture. 
Nothing we might say would give you a fair idea of their beauty and 
interest. We want you to SEE these books 
FIRST EDITION is being offered—for advertising purposes—must soon go up. Take ad 
vantage TODAY of our special introductory offer, and 


Send for the Complete Set—At Our Expense 
seussessssssssssssssee| NGS PEC T iI ON is} LA N KK seseccccssscseccuscase 


color and life. 


NATURE LOVERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 


44 East 23rd Street, New York City 


Gentlemen:—As per your Introductory Offer I wish to inspect, at your expense, a com 
plete set of your new NATURE LOVERS LIBRARY, just off the press, containing Birds, 
Mammals, Fishes, Insects, and all other forms of animal life. 
I agree to pay you $1.00 within five days, and $2.00 a month until the publication price 
If for any reason I do not wish to keep the books, I 


of $29.50 is paid (or $28.00 cash). 





Latest of Nature Books——And the 


shall notify you at once, and hold them subject to your order. (oO. L. 
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Their amaz- 











Mammals of America 
Edited by H. E. Anthony, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
and other authorities. 


All the big game and smaller animals of 
this country are shown in a vivid way. 
Over 500 different species are described, 
many of them being very rare. Exact 
measurements and range are shown. There 
are wonderful field pictures from photographs. 





Handsomest 


The pages fairly glow with 


for yourself. And the price at which this 














If the books are satisfactory, 


11-17) 


Ocoupation ......c-ceee- 







City and State.. 
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Ship Furs to 


Becker 





Ship furs to Becker and FULL CASH highest 

et prices come back by return mail. 

No deductions. Nocommissions. No trans- 
portation charges! Most liberal gradings. We 
treat you RIGHT, as more than 50,000. trappers 
know. Rush your shipments—we have $1,000,000 
to buy furs. Ship and write. 


Becker Bros. & Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Dept. 44, 416 N. Dearborn St, Dept. 44, 129 W. 29th St. 
Good as a Government Bond 
— What We Promise, We Do. 
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Big Season Ahead 


Grab your chance to make. good 
money this fall and winter. Trapping 
pays big, and we want all the furs 
we can get this season. “BIGGS AT 
KANSAS CITY” will tell you how to 
trap successfully and help you do it. 
Herman Johnson made $8731.38 in 
three months last season trapping in 
spare time, and selling the furs to 
“Biggs at K, C.” 


Everything for the Trapper 


Traps, Guns, Ammunition, Animal 
Baits, everything a trapper needs, 
furnished to you at rock-bottom, 
money-saving prices, so that trap- 
ping will be easier and more profit- 
able for you. Write at once for free 


catalog of trappers’ supplies, BIGGS 
GUARANTEED BAITS are famous 
everywhere. Frank Carter bought 


50c worth of Biggs Animal Baits and 
17 days later we paid him $20.45 for 
the furs he had caught. 


Send your name _ today 

| for FREE SUBSCRIP- 

TION to “The Trappers’ 

® Exchange’— greatest 
trappers’ magazine published. Tells 


how thousands of other trappers “get 
the fur.” Full of trapping secrets 
sent in by successful trappers every- 
where. Read these secrets and get 
full benefit of wide experience. Sub- 
scription free—use the coupon below 
or a postcard. 


E. W. Biggs & Co. 


1088 Biggs Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Advance Market News 

E. W. BIGGS & CoO., 

1088 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me your free Catalog of Trap- 

pers’ Supplies, “The Trappers’ Ex- 

change” and advance information on 

fur market. 











Outdoor Life 


Compliments on Outdoor Life’s 
Change of Form and Dress. 


I am enclosing for thirty-one subscrip- 
tions to Outdoor Life. The new size is 
a dandy in every way. The departments 
are finely arranged. You sure are keep- 
ing up the class in paper, presswork and 
articles.—J. A. Ricker, Lomita, Cal. 


I am enclosing check for $7.50 to 
cover subscription to your magazine for 
five years, lam getting along in years, 
nearly 60, but I would just as soon miss 
the tirst day of the season as to miss 
your Outdoor Life. 
this whole thing that is so enthusing and 
fascinating? I have followed the sport 
since I was 13 years old, and I am still 
at it. I like to get out and see the ducks 
and chickens fly around about me, no 
matter if 1 don’t get a full bag every 
time I go out; I don’t want it. I expect 
to keep on as long as my old bones will 
carry me, and after that I will read 
Outdoor Life—and dream about the past. 

N. W. Nelson, Minneapolis, Minn. 





I presume you receive many compli- 
mentary letters from your admiring 
friends, but I beg to add my “bit” along 
that line. I read about all the sporting 
magazines which my newsdealer sells, 
but I like Outdoor Life by far the best. 
I have just purchased the October issue, 
and contrary to» expectations, I rather 
like the new form.—F. A. Sipe, Billings, 
Mont. 


October Outdoor Life received. You 
know I kicked last year when you con- 
templated the change. No more kick 
from this quarter; change its appearance 
every month if it will improve it as 
much as the first has.—Ashley A. 
Haines, Salmon Arm, B. C. 


I have been taking your magazine but 
a short while, and 1 thought you had 
about the best sportsman’s magazine 
published until your October number ar- 
rived, and, say! she surely is a dandy! 
She has class sticking out of her from 
cover to cover, and meat clear thru. I 
hate to think of ever missing a single 
copy of your magazine.—Fern Johnson, 
Bullards, Ore. 


The October number of Outdoor Life is 
at hand and [I feel I must congratulate 
you upon its improved appearance typo- 
graphically, which alone would justify 
the slight advance you have made in the 


subscription price.—Wm. Hickox, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
I enclose check for $2, for which re- 


new my subscription for another year. | 
don’t think we old readers should have 
any reduction in price—we have already 
had the full value of our money in good 
reading matter. Why not give us a copy 
twice a month and raise the rate to $5 
per year? Your revolver articles alone 
are worth the price, let alone the rest of 
the magazine, which is as full of good 
reading as an egg is of meat.—Chas, W. 
Green, Richmond Hill, N. Y¥. 


Am just in receipt of the last issue of 
Outdoor Life, clothed in its new raiment, 
and I wish to compliment you on it. In 
my opinion it is a big improvement over 
the old style, and that is saying a good 
deal, even for Outdoor Life—H. L. 
Dolive, Tampa, Fla. 


I am enclosing postoffice money order 
for $1.50 for renewal of my subscription 
to your excellent magazine. You cer- 
tainly kept your word when you prom- 
ised us something unexpected in the 
quality of the October copy. It is cer- 
tainly the finest copy of an outdoor 
man’s magazine I ever saw.—A. G. Kel- 
lenberger, Tacoma, Wash. 


We are very glad to tell you that at 
the present time (October 9) we have 
received a total of ome hundred and 
thirty-three inquiries to the fifty-six- 
line, double-column advertisement of 
the Colorado Sporting Goods Company 
which was inserted in the October issue 
of Outdoor Life. We are certain that 
our client is going to receive upwards 
of one hundred and fifty replies to this 
advertisement. This brings the individ- 
ual cost of inquiries down to between 
25 and 30 cents, which we regard as ex- 
ceedingly low to place the catalog in the 
hands of sportsmen. For the December 
issue we plan to use a hundred and 
twelve lines, double column, with a long 
list of articles, merely mentioning the 
articles and price.—Fawcett Advertising 
Agency, Colorado;Springs, Colo. 


What is there about’ 

















Outdoor Books 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of 
desired 
cents extra on each volume should be 
Remittance must accompany or- 


price. If insured mail is 
sent. 
der. Outdoor Life, Denver, Couo., 


ANGLING. 


American Trout Stream Insects 

Rhead) postpaid 
Amateur Roadmaking (Frazer) 
Angler’s Secret, 
An Angler’s Reminiscences (Chas. Hal- 


(Louis 
$2 


The (Chas. Bradford) 1.15 
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EER EE er ERE REC RE 1.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make 

MER. Wiis poo nce Ve Rah ehe teh Baebes S 1.00 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes (LL. 

OE > i 5 cxicdntis Red be che Cee ae eae 1.25 
Big Game Fishes of the U.S. (Holder) 2.15 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall)... 1.60 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)... 1.65 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock)........ 2.00 
Complete Angler (Walton) Major Edi- 

BED wieboscevevevesens adh bowers wat «75 
Compleat Angler (Walton) New Edi- 

SS; kno ac Miah oath Disa ec aed ca wae Meooee 40 
Determined Angler (Chas. Bradford).. .70 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies 

CRO +o Mies as Bk a's Chee aes bee 1.00 
Domesticated Trout, How to Breed 

RO: aig ix us Wak) ee was POs tae eee 2.50 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (Mc- 

REE 5 25. cng ohaie cibbatea-s Wes ar ora kare .50 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp).......... .85 
Fishing Kits and Bquipment (Camp) .85 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) ......... cow 408 
Fishing with Floating Flies (Samuel 

DBD, *COMAD) coc cre he par nsec sesceosvense 85 
Modern Fish Culture in Fresh and Salt 

WD 5c ok: ob bree peel ens saab evans 2.00 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill)..... 1.35 
Salt' Water Game Fishing (C. F. Hold- 

GP) “cabveteccsrvedoeop ec ecceewiee+sennre 85 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (South- 

OES cide vee cs eambeeeshes te toeecgess 7.75 

CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 

Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart) .... .85 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).. 1.50 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps).... .60 
Camper's Own BOOK ....0ssvecisvses. 1.00 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart) 1.50 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)..... .60 
Caravanning and Camping Out (Stone) 3.75 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)...... -60 
Vou: Trapping (Herding) .}. ..- 6. 064: .60 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding) postpaid 2.00 
Fur Farming (Harding) ............. .60 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants.. 1.00 
Land Cruising and Prospecting. .60 
Mink Farming (A. S. White)......... 1.00 
Mink Trapping (Harding) ........... .60 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace).... .85 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)......... 60 
Sorting, Grading and Curing Furs (Wal- 

BRBOP ocwdedee Rives eRe hee ane oes ee 
Steel Traps (Harding) ........ Ji terre 
Tracks and Tracking (Brunner).......  .85 
Way of the Woods (Edw. Breck).... 1.85 
Wilderness Homes (O. Kemp)........ 1.25 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) .60 

HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
African Camp Fires (Stewart Edw. 

WMD os od ub cebawaes 84.0% 0b ache eee» 1.65 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt)...... 4.33 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grin- ; 

| PT ary mea lh re SE eee 75 
American Big Game in Its Haunts 

CEPIRROND «ced Faxnes +6 ceed < Seog his 65:6 2.50 
American Shotgun (Chas. Askins).... 2.00 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)... 5.40 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans). 1.00 
Big-Game Fields of America — North 

and South (Dan J. Singer)......... 2.50 
Black Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright).. 1.10 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 

CORRE. oi. wdnbe bes Cs hahice betes 3.10 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzza- 

BORED © a Veckd added rye. w ees A> ON Se ee .00 
Firearms in American History (Saw- 

yer) Vol. 1—1600 to 1800........... 2.60 
Firearms in American History—Revolv- 

ers (Sawyer) Vol. 2—1800 to Date.. 2.60 
Grizzly Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright).. 1.65| 
Hunting Big Game (W. S. Thomas)... 2.00} 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 3.10] 
Land of Footprints (Stewart Edw. j 

Sy eee apr n e  e ee 1.65 | 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)....... .75 | 
Our Feathered Game (Huntington), a J 

Handbook for Sportsmen............ 2.15} 
Our Big Game (Huntington) Iilus- | 

GOGO cs vein dsb de eee Fee cout bee edans 2.15 j 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American i 

Hunter (Roosevelt)..........+-+.---- .20 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- j 

wright) new and revised edition.... 85] 
Practical Rifle Shooting (Walter Win- | 

SSD)... 0 6 (ago'ns.6 9bS RPK £000 oO CED sing ek 50; 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward) j 

7th ed. (Duty from England extra) 7.50) 
Rifle Range Construction (Ewing).... 1.00} 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C. Askins) .85)} 
Still Hunter, The (T. S. Van Dyke) 1.75 | 
Sporting Rifle (Winans) ............. 5.40} 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart) ........ 35 | 





























Peters 


(P) MheBrand of cuir) 


N° MATTER where you use Peters Shells, in the field or at the traps, you 
N aways will find them absolutely dependable. An unparalleled record of 
victories that stretch from 1917 far back through the years, strongly appeal 
to the shooters who demand superior quality. 
Peters Shells operate perfectly in all kind of standard arms, single or double barrel, 
repeating or automatic. 
Peters Shells are reinforced with steel inside the brass cup, a feature that protects the 
shooter, original with Peters. 
You can insure the success of your own hunting trip by insisting on the ® brand—the 
ammunition that never-fails-in-a-pinch. 


The A. B. Richardson Memorial Trophy 


presented by the Sportsmen of Delaware to the Sportsmen of America, and competed for 
the first time at the South Shore Club, Chicago, August 19, 1917, was won with Peters 
Shells by Mr. R. A. King of Delta, Colo. Score, 99 ex 100 and 24 ex 25 in the shoot-off. 
This event called for 20 targets each from 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 yards. 


At the Westy Hogan Tournament 


at Atlantic City, N. J., September 11-15, Mr. Woolfolk Henderson using the ® brand 
made the highest score among the nearly 300 contestants, breaking 458 ex 470; he 
was also high at the Canadian Nat’! Exhibition Tournament, Toronto, August 28 to 
September 1, 493 ex 500. 





You can get the ® brand at all up-to-date dealers. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
60-62 Warren Street 321 Magazine Street 585-587 Howard Street 


Bi 
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“Great oaks from little acorns grow”— 
and great businesses often follow as the 
development of apparently small ideas. 


T was a simple idea that enabled us to 
originate and perfect the exclusive pro- 
cess of gripping eve ry bristle in every 
brush oe in hard rubber—a 
grip impervious alike to heat or cold, 
to use or to old age. 








It was this idea that revolutionized the 
industry of brush making and “ta 
RUBBERSET brushes upon the shelves 


of your store. 





Beware of all imitative names! Insist 4 
upon the inscription ¢ 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 
upon every brush you buy. That brush is 
guaranteed to make good—or WE WILL! 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 
(R.& C.P.Co., Props.) NUWARK, NEW JERSEY 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
682 MISSION STREET, SAN ’RANCISCO 
Fred P. Winchester, Manager 
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